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RECOMMENDED TO MERCY." 



CHAPTER I. 

*' In life's last scene what prodigies surprise ; 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! " 

Dr. Johnson. 

" For death looks ngly when the yiew is near." — Cbabbe. 

The sun shone from a cloudless summer sky on a darkened 
window of the " Qreat City." It was mid-day, and the hum 
of men was busy in the vast human hive : out on the wing were 
the toilers for the golden harvest : fluttering abroad were the 
sippers of summer sweets : but within that darkened chamber 
lay one whose work of life was nearly finished, and the last sands 
in whose glass were reduced to a few swiftly dropping grains. 
Let us look into the room. It is a sumptuous one, for soft 
carpets cover the floor, and costly furniture is spread about ; 
the bed is draperied with purple, and on it a rich man is dying 
between sheets of finest linen. He has not lain there long, 
for but yesterday he was hale and strong, and death seemed as 
far from him as from the many friends by whom he had been 
greeted in his morning walk. He knows he is to die ; not at 
some indefinite period, but on that day, and on the bed on 
which he lies, to be removed no more till hireling hands shall 
place him in the " narrow house and dark," a mass of senseless 
clay. Yes ! he has been told that his very hours are numbered, 
and, knowing this, he looks into his heart, striving to £a.miliarise 
himself with the fact, and realise the conviction. 
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He is in the full possession of his faculties, and his memory 
is unimpaired ; yet his mind refuses to dwell upon the certainty 
that his soul is about to be required of him, and that on the 
morrow he will be that dread thing which men call a corpse. 
Yesterday — and how long it seemed ! — ^he had left his house on 
a mission of pleasure, as a rich man should ; his horse (it was 
the one he prized the most) was led to his door st the appointed 
moment, and he had mounted the animal with a light heart, 
and with no presentiment of coming eviL The scene rises 
vividly before him now : he sees the hot sun's rays gleaming 
fiercely on the broad white pavement, and glancing on the glossy 
coat of his favourite mare ; and his -own sensations as he sprang 
into the saddle are lived over again with the distinctness of 
reality. 

And now he is riding rapidly on towards a western suburb, and 
is approaching a house wherein abides a woman who is watching 
for his coming. She has been his friend for years, and yet his 
thoughts are full of iter, and of the day's happiness he has 
planned for her. He pictures the bright glow of pleasure that 
will spread over her fair face, as he describes the long hours 
they are to pass together under apreading trees, and on the 
velvet turf of royal pleasure-grounds ; and, last delight of all, 
the floating homewards on the moonlit river, with the count- 
less stars above them, and no sound more harsh than the ripple 
of the waters and whispered words softly spoken irom her 
heart to his. 

In strange contrast with those glowing memories is the 
gloom that surrounds him now. He is stretched upon his bed, 
powerless and inert, for he retains no sensation in his lower 
limbs, whilst his hands, and even the muscles of his neck, can 
with difficulty perform their wonted ftmetions. A great grief 
has seized him, but it is a grief in v^hich there is as yet no 
mixture either of horror or of fear, for a species of bewilder- 
ment clouds his reasoning faculties. 

" What," he mentally asks, " is Death ? " He feels no pain ; 
a fall from his horse has injured the spine : of that he is folly 
cognizant ; and also that paralysis is creeping slowly and ftuiely 



up towards the Citadel of Life : but the change from the full 
v%our of mazihood has heen so rapid, and his hold on exiatence 
is fitill JO strong, that the known world seems eyen yet to be 
hk, while the yery belief in a future and a different state of 
being eludes his mental grasp. He hears a murmur of the 
liying world outside, as it rises from the thronged and busy 
streets, and is aware (silent and unnotieing as he lies there) 
that he is not alone, ^o ; while life lasts there will be one 
faithfnl friend, who will not leaye him to wrestle single-handed 
with the dsead images which are beginning to surround 
his death-bed, and that^ingle so curiously with the wretched 
trifles that bekmg to mortals : for those trifles are harassing 
his paaiang hours grieyously, hanging upon his solemn 
thoughts like cobwebs on a grand and awful picture, defEicing 
jmd obseunng it. 

All things that were wont to occupy the leisure moments 
«f his prosperous and somewhat aimless existence come crowd- 
ix^ upon hxm now, and working dire confusion in his brain. 
What to him will be the marrow P He will be in another 
world then, or haply sleeping the sleep that knows no waking ; . 
and yet he is still, though by no wish or will of his, busying 
himself concerning the trmal interests with which he has no 
more to do than the man who had died and been buried a 
century ago. It was passing strange ; but he detected him- 
self at one moment in the yery ikct of considering how he could 
best dispose of the animal whose scurvy trick had brought him 
to this disagreeable pass. And then there flashed across him 
a sense of his own neglect, in forgetting to inquire whether 
^Miranda" {and neyer had the mare's name seemed more 
familiar to him) had received any injury in the fall that had so 
di^;raced her: while as to her ultimate destination he found 
some difficulty in mi&iaig up his mind ; doubting whether at 
Tattersall's she woold ^ fetch" more than . . . 

Ah ! poor fool ! poor mortal ! No more will " Sunday shine 
a letting day to you." There are no more earthly " settling 
days " to which you may look forward ; and your place in the 
* ling" will fcuow you no more. The confusion of ideas, which 
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thougHts sucli as these created in a brain already weakened 
}>j His accident, terrified him into a sudden suspicion that his 
mind , was wandering ; and a cold perspiration breaking out 
over his forehead, he trembled violently. " God have mercy 
upon me," he exclaimed with sudden vehemence, "for I am 
losing my senses." 

A gentle touch (need I say it was a woman's ?) rested on his 
shoulder, and recalled him to himself; and so for a passing 
moment |^he was comforted, and his nervous tremor ceased. 
Ah ! how true is the oft-repeated saying, that in scenes of sor- 
row and of sickness, from the sight of which bold men shrink 
appalled, women seem in their most fitting place ! Even the 
weak and foolish among them find that their powers strengthen 
in the hour of trial, and that their nerves become more fitted 
for their work ; and when a man is poor and helpless, and sick 
and miserable, he will rather turn for assistance and consolation 
to the woman he has wronged and slighted, than to the boon 
companion who, in happier days, had feasted at his board and 
called himself his friend. The remembrance of his mother 
comes strongly upon the suffering man, when humbled and 
prostrate he is awaiting his final summons. He turns back, 
and through the long vista of years he sees her there. She 
looks as she did in the early days, long years ago, when in his 
fretful childhood she laid him down upon his little bed, with a 
mother's kiss upon his lips and a mother's blessing on his 
head ; he hears her, as she patiently teaches him to lisp his 
infant, prayer, and he sees ber, as she shed tears of agony over 
his first great fault; ever at hand whenever sympathy was 
called for, or useful service required ; forgetting herself in her 
constant memory of those she loved, a memory that fills her 
mind throughout the day, and keeps it wakeful during the 
watches of the night. In sorrow and in anguish does a woman 
bring a man into the world : the life she has given is, alas ! but 
too often for her one long trial ; and when the last scene that 
closes the sad eventful history comes, in trouble and in anguish 
deeper still, she strives to smooth his passage to eternity ! 
''Helen," exclaimed the dying man to the woman whose 
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ioying hand rested on his shoulder^ " Helen ! speak to me — and 
speak aloud — for whispers worry me, and I love your voice ; 
but, above all, give me light, and let me once more see the sun 
of heaven, that shines alike on the just and the unjust." 

The last words vtrere muttered almost inaudibly ; but the 
woman's anxious sense had caught their import, and she sighed 
heavily as, moving towards the window, she prepared to do his 
bidding. 

" Helen, this must be a dream — a dream from which I long 
to waken." 

"For all reply, the vroman, bowing down her head, murmured 
faintly, " ISTo dream, alas! Oh ! my poor Philip ! my poor love ! " 
and a sob rising in her throat was checked with difficulty. There 
was a word (and that word was Death) which was clutching at 
her heart, as if with fingers of ice ; but she tried to seem (poor 
soul !) as though she were still hopeful ; and looking down on 
him, she smiled faintly. They were silent again ; not making 
the most of the few moments granted to them, but grieving 
inwardly. 

The midsummer sun, which shines as brightly on the grave 
as on the cradle, came struggling through the half-closed shut- 
ters and drawn curtains; tracing a narrow stream of light along 
the room in which the motes danced merrily, while summer 
insects, disporting themselves on the window-frames, hummed 
noisily in the sunshine. Above these mocking sights and 
sounds the woman's voice at length arose. 

" You feel no pain, love ? Tell me at least that you do not 
suffer." 

** Pain ? ISTo. Por me pain of body is, I imagine, nearly 
over : lay your hand on me — press hard upon my limbs. Nellie, 
my poor girl, I feel your touch no more than I do that of the fly 
that settles on the coverlid. I am more than half-dead already, 
for it is only here that I retain sensation ;" and he moved his 
head slowly. " But kiss me, my darling, for I would gladly 
feel the touch of your warm lips once more." 

She leant over him, and pressed a kiss on his cold damp 
forehead. It was a solemn, almost a parting caress, one which 
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sent a sharp sfcinging pain through Helen's heart, as she tamed 
aside to hide the grief she could not repress* 

"Nay, Helen, this must not be! " said Philip. " My time 
here is short, and I cannot afford to lose one look of the face 
I am so soon to leave. Call up all your courage : you were ever 
a brave woman. Do you remember ? — " 

She laid her hand softly, but firmly, on his lips : for the 
present was indeed no fitting moment in which to evoke 
memories that, alas ! were far from sinless, and she felt her 
boasted courage fail her as she called to mind the laws they 
had outraged, and the avenging Deity they had so long offended 
with impunity. 

It was a fine and rather an intellectual head that lay upon 
the pillow. On it middle age had but slightly set its signet, and 
across the broad brow there were but few lines by which the 
footsteps of Time could be traced. Helen kept her eyes 
fixed upon the pale &ce, and marked its fitful , changes 
moumftilly. 

Again there swept across his brain strange visions of those 
whom he had known in days gone by ? and figures, fanciful and 
swiftly changing as in a dream, fiitted between his sight and 
reality. At length, of these untangible shadows, one stood out 
from among the rest, and, seemingly endowed with form and 
substance, faced him boldly. The shape was that of a woman,, 
pale and thin and worn ; the dress was rich and fiowing, and 
on her transparent hands bright gems were sparkling. She 
was not beautiful, but had a sweet and melancholy face that 
dwelt upon his reproachfully. He could not escape her eyes j 
for whether he closed his own to shut them out, or turned 
upon his pillow to avoid them, there they still were, with a fixed 
gaze, cold and ghastly. At length, to break the nightmare-like 
spell that bound him, he cried aloud in his agony i — 

" Helen ! for the love of Heaven, stand between us ; for 
this is more than I can endure ! " 

She almost lost her breath with fear ; so terrible was bhe- 
Yoice that called to her in its mortal terror ; and then, pressing 
elosely to him, and showering kissea on his poor torpid hands,. 
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ahe entreated him, bj the loTe he bore her, to be cahn, and tell 
her what was the thing he dreaded. 

" Calm ! " he cried, with what was well-nigh a shriek ; 
** Calm ! when the has come to me for justice P Calm ! when 
the wife I have wronged is calHog to me to save her from dis- 
grace? Go, praj to Gk)d! He maj pardon jfoti, but my 
portion is in the lake burning with fire and brimstone, into 
which you haye helped to drag me ; " and with a shudder of 
despair he turned on her a look of loathing and of horror. 

The futhfol creature still clung about him, and would not 
be repulsed. But was this, she asked herself, to be the reward 
of the life-l0ve she had given him F Oh no — sinner as she 
had been^ surelj God would be more merciful, and would 
restore the companion of her errors to a sense of all she had 
done and suffered for him ; and so, kneeling by his side, she 
prayed humbly and fervently to the God who is mighty to 
pardoa — prayed for the cme to be taken, and for the other 
that was to be lefb alone. 

Exhausted by the mental struggle he had undergone, the 
unhappy man lay for awhile still, and almost breathless, the 
woman continuing patiently to bathe his clammy brow, and to 
administer the restoratives that had been prepared for him. 
Her gentle touch was better than medicine, recalling him to 
saner thoughts and softer feelings. 

"My poor love," he faintly murmured, "am I cruel to 
you ? God knows I should not be, for you have been kinder, 
£Eur kinder to me than I deserve ; and I have made you but a poor 
return;" and he laid his cheek upon her arm, and rested there* 
* Oh ! Philip," she moaned, " this is too hard — ^it cannot be 
that we are to paart thus? " 

" Nay," he said, " do not weep so bitteriy" (for her tears 
were falling now like rain), " I have much to say, much to 
aak of you. You will not mind taking some trouble for 
me^ Helen, when I am in my grave ? " and a faint shadow of a 
smile flitted across his features; for weU he knew the needless- 
ness of his question, and how strong and untiring would be her 
will to serve him. 
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" Trouble, Philip ! onlj give me sometliing that I can do for 
joa ; let me feel that I am working for you, or I shall die ; 
for what have I else to live for ? " 

"Live for me, dear Helen, as faithfully as you have ever 
lived, and let my last wishes remain in your memory as a tie 
to^bind those whom Death has striven to part." 

"For you! oh, Heaven ! but I am powerless and despised ! 
a lost, friendless creature, who is alone upon God's earth ! " 

"And have you no reproaches, my poor Helen, for him 
who has made you desolate ? and for which and for my many 
sins may God in His mercy pardon me ! But, Nellie, poor and 
friendless as you think yourself, you may aid me still, and 
give some peace to my dying hours ; all I ask is a promise, a 
vow I would rather call it, that in all things you will obey me, 
both to the letter and in the spirit." 

" As the Almighty may look with pity on me, when my 
last hour of trial comes, so will I — ^as far as in me lies — be 
true to you," said Helen, solemnly. 

He hung upon her words eagerly, and when her vow was 
spoken, he, still resting on her arm, addressed her in smothered 
tones : — 

" Helen, you know all the history of my past life, and I 
have not now to tell you of the cruel mystery that veils the 
conduct of my wife ; n^, start not, dearest ; you will not be 
jealous of the love of a dying man ? " and, gazing at her 
wistfully, the same faint smile, sweet and almost un- 
earthly, flickered across his face. "I may go on, may I 
not? I may trust that my best friend will have patience 
with me P" 

Helen was very human ; and having believed and hoped 
that his last thoughts of earthly things would have been for 
her, it was hard to find that another and a more absorbing 
interest was paramount in his breast ; she gave, however, no 
sign of her disappointment, but in a steady voice bade him 
command her in everything. 

*« Helen," he continued, " I have seen my wife, — seen her 
here, and but a moment since. She was close to me, standing 
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at my pillow, and with trembling lips, as thougli whispering 
words of menace in my ears." 

" A dream, dear Philip ; believe me that it was a mere delu- 
sion, for your commands have been strictly obeyed, and all 
entrance to the room denied. It is the opiate you have taken 
that has conjured up these unreal visitors ; strive to forget 
them, love, — ^to forget them, and to rest." 

" There is no rest for me, no rest even in the grave of the 
weary, for her sad face will haunt me there." 
"^^face! Oh, Philip!" 

" It should be yours, Nellie, you would say ; but no, you 
can grant me your forgiveness ere I go; while she, — Oh! 
Helen, we parted in anger, and now the longing for reconcilia- 
tion comes too late. Speak again to me ; tell me that other 
men would have acted as I acted — ^would have believed as I 
believed." 

" Indeed they would. It must have been hard to decide 
otherwise." But Helen spoke hesitatingly ; for with all her 
wish to comfort him, having no clue to guide her to the 
opinion that would best effect her object, she was as one 
groping in the dark. 

" Then I may trust that I was not wholly unjust, and that 
my conduct — ^but alas! there is poor consolation in the thought 
that mi/ proceedings were justified by guilt of hers ; and some- 
thing tells me now that I was perhaps too hasty, and that I 
may have utterly wronged her by my suspicions. Often of 
late such an idea has crossed my mind ; but, presuming on the 
morrow that might never be mine, I banished the thought as 
troublesome and oppressive. Since I have lain here, many a 
word and look of hers that during the period of those terrible 
discoveries seemed to bring conviction to my mind, have forced 
themselves upon me, and taught me once more to doubt. 
Helen, I may have been in error; I may, in the angry sensitive- 
ness for what men call their honour, have been wanting in the 
faith that would have saved us all ; and therefore at this, my 
eleventh hour, have received a warning that I dare not neglect. 
Nellie, I am fast hastening where doubts and suspicions will 
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harass me no more ; but to the faithful love of her I leave 
behind me, I delegate the dutj that I have so culpably 
neglected. Helen, your task must be to investigate into the 
truth or flEdsehood of all and everything ccmnected with Lady 
Thomleigh's former Hfe. Q-od grant that you may prove her 
innocent ; but if so, heavy indeed must be my guilt." 

The bed shook with the intensity of his emotion, and she, 
fearing that the final crisis was approaching, bent over him in 
speechless agitation ; but her alarm was premature, for Death 
was not yet ready for his prey, and affcer the lapse of a few 
minutes, Philip spoke again : — 

'* Porgive me, if I pain you. Eemember that she was my 
wife, and that I loved her dearly once. If I have wronged 
her — foully, cruelly wronged her, — my spirit will not rest till 
tardy justice be done to the woman whose existence I have 
embittered, and to the children whose opening years I have 
darkened with shame. Her young sister, too — poor pretty 
Alice — methinks I see ner now, and hear her beseeching voice, 
vainly imploring me to believe, and to have mercy on my wife. 
But I was deaf to their prayers ; I was worse than deaf, I was 
inhuman ; and turning those helpless women £:om my doors, 
I loaded them with scorn, heaping insult on the mother 
of my children, uid on the wife to whose protestations and 
oaths of innocence I refused all credit. Truly there were no 
bounds to my virtuous indignation, and verily I have had my 
reward." 

There was a pause, which the sympathising woman knew 
not to how to break, and after a few moments he contmned 
thus : — 

** My time is short, love ; very gfhort for all I have to do ; 
and I have much to say while power of speech is granted me. 
My words come thi<^ and with difficulty now, Helen, but you 
can comprehend my meaning, however confusedly it may be 
conveyed to you. Many obstacles will lie in your path, and 
years may possibly elapse before your work ia over ; but let 
no difficulties deter you, and no opposition frighten you from 
your duty. In no other soul that lives would I repose a con- 
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fidence so sacred and so entire ; and on the disinterestedness of 
no other friend could I so trulj rely as on yours. When, 
therefore, the innocence (for the proofs of which you will dili- 
gently seek) i» firmly established, and in the opinion of the 
good, and even in that of the world, the stain on her reputa- 
tion is removed ; if my wife be proned to be fidsely accused, 
and if her honour come out brightly from the ordeal it will 
undergo, then by you, and you alone, must restitution be 
made, and full amends be offered to her and to her children." 

"By me ! Surely, Philip, you cannot mean this P The 
whole world will cry out ' Shame P upon you, if such a one 
as I be made the judge of a woman's conduct and the arbi- 
tress of her fate." 

''And think you, Nellie, l^t I owe no reparation to you, 
who have suffered injuries at my hands, so deep and lasting ? 
If in your humility you have forgotten claims so strong, it the 
more becomes the offender to remember them, and to show to 
the world how entirely you are trusted and honoured. To 
you then, dearest, whose love has never failed me, to you who 
have suffered reproach and endured deep insult at the hands 
of the worst enemy that ever woman had, I have bequeathed 
both riches and power, knowing that in your hands they will 
not be abused." 

" I am very grieved — " began Helen. 

" JS"ay, hear me to the end, and mark well my words. My 
vnll is in my lawyer's hands, and by its provisions you become 
possessed (with the exception of the small proportion that is 
entailed with the Abbey) of the whole property I leave behind 
me at my death. This shocks you ; I see it, and am not sur- 
prised, but I will hear of no refusal, and listen to no thanks. 
To whom do I owe so deep a debt of gratitude and affection P 
For yow, my Helen, have never deceived me ; " and there was 
unspeakable tenderness in the feeble voice that testified to the 
constancy of her true woman's love. 

But Helen could not be silent. " Philip," she exclaimed, 
" pardon me, if I seem to disregard your wishes, but indeed 
tlds must not be ; nor can I allow you to do this unjust thing. 
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It is not by me that your wife and children shall be wronged ; 
and Oh ! believe that I never coveted your wealth, nor tried 
to supplant them in your aflfections." 

" Indeed, I know it, dear Helen, for have not the proofs of 
your unselfish devotion been without number ? Nor is it the 
least among them that you accept this last charge, and this 
most grave responsibility. The fortune you will inherit is but 
left to you conditionally, to pass from your hands under the 
circumstances I have explained : but under tJiese only, I am 
rich, Helen. I have money enough and to spare, while they 
{for aught I know) may be destitute of the comforts which 
habit has made necessary to them. She may be crushed by 
shame and poverty, may be sick even, or in prison, and yet I 
say to you that such retribution (if she be guilty) is not equal 
to her deserts ; and that I would let her die, ay, let her rot, 
and her children with her, if she have brought this shame upon 
her head, and this humiliation on my name." 

" Hush, Philip," cried the dismayed woman. " Hush, for I 
will not listen to such words ; you are carrying your angry 
feelings with you to the grave, and heaping misery on the 
head of her who, if she have wronged you, will pine to hear 
that with your latest breath you pronounced her pardon." 

" It will be pardon for my offences that will be needed, if, 
as I earnestly hope, your efforts be rewarded with success. 
But enough — ^you cannot change my resolution, and do but 
waste your words — all my possessions become yours to-morrow, 
Helen, with the understanding that should her fame be cleared, 
and her son, my boy, be permitted yet to hold up his head 
without shame, save for him who insulted the mother that bore 
him, then it will be for my noble-hearted Helen to restore to 
them the blessing of wealth, and with it the respect and con- 
sideration of society. And for you, dear one," he added, 
feelingly and most sadly, " what can I say, and what can I 
offer that you will accept ? At least may I not hope that you 
will retain enough from my abundance to keep you safe, and 
(when time has effaced my image) happy in your independence 
of the world that has so buffeted you? You are mine, Helen, 
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still; mine onlj, and for ever;" and he looked inquiringly, 
and almost beseechinglj, in her face. 

Helen was deeply touched, feeling that for her his heart 
dung to earth and to earthly affections, and that human 
jealousy for her future, when his mouldering form would be 
wasting in the tomb, had dictated his last words. His gold 
was as nothing ; ay, worse than nothing to her, for in it she 
saw the wages of iniquity ; but the belief that he had loved 
her to the end was a legacy of great price ; and the poor weak 
woman, weak with all her fancied strength, pledged her faith 
to him anew, while she gloried in this last proof of his 
affection. 

After another pause, during which the nearly exhausted man 
lay with upturned eyes, breathing painfully, he spoke again : 
"Helen, are you near me ? There is such life in your pre- 
sence, that I almost feel as though to die were impossible 
with your breath upon my cheek, and your hand so near my 
heart." 

And full of life indeed did that woman seem, as, her nerves 
braced by the necessity for action, she stood there, firm and 
vigorous, by the crushed man's dying bed; but with the 
healthy tone thus given to a mind but half-subdued by sorrow, 
came \ a full sense of the vast importance of her woman's 
mission, and, all unworthy as she deemed herself to speak of 
holy things, she did not shrink from the office that had 
devolved upon her. 

"Philip," she whispered, "your words shame me to the 
quick, for what am I, that you should turn to me for conso- 
lation in your need P Let me send for one from whose lips 
holy words of peace and pardon will not sound as a mockery 
to the Almighty ; let me send for a pious man to kneel in 
prayer beside you : Mr. Annesley — surely you will not refuse 
to see him, for he is good and kind, and never speaks harshly 
even to me. Philip ! if you love me, grant xny request." 

" No, Helen, this must not be. Without God I have lived, 
and I will not insult Him with abject cries for mercy now, nor 
listen to the Church's prayers for the dying, while my mind 
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ig full of eartlilj thou^ts. No, dearest, I hare no time to 
spare for lengthened services and for prieetij mummeries: but 
do you pray for me ; and may the faith which God has given 
to you avii£L to veqi^ve the mouoiLtam of ^ualt that is weighing 
dovm my spirit." 

Many a 4ay had elated since Helen had dared to kneel 
before her Maker And utt«r a wipplication to our " Father who 
is in heaven." Those sacred words refused to come at her 
bidding then, bnt in their stead the lowly and earnest excla- 
mation, '' Lord have merty upon me a sinner/' rose frcmi her 
fiill heart, and ^he smote her breast as the cry of the repentant 
publican broke from her quivering lips. 

" For #wc, Helen," urged Philip, as the eaimest voice «eemed 
riring to Heaven ; *' pray ubow few me, for sureily I have need 
4)f pardon." 

Tea, the depth and sincerity of her repentance had struck a 
ehord i^on the head; l^t God in his mercy had not utterly 
hardened, and it was with deep awe that he added, from the 
depths of his troubled heart, '^ I have heard of generous pro- 
mises made to fallen sinners, and surely i^ere will be joy in 
Leaven when you repent." 

Then Helen fell upon her knees, 'and ^ a low and solemn 
voice, each word of which sank deeply into the heart of the 
dying man, she prayed, ^* Our Lord's Prayer." Philip had not 
Kfitened to it since he was a child at his mother's knee, and 
when the words "Deliver us from Evil" had been repeated 
mechanically, or as flpplicable only to the troubles and dangers 
of this world. He had no earthly evife to dread now ; tempta- 
ticm could no longer assail him, and mortal enemies he had 
ixme to fear,; butt in the world of spirits to which he was 
hastening, what need might i^ere not be for belp when the 
'Cry for it would be unavailing, and when the prayer for 
Beliveranoe i&om Evil would be no longer heard in the 
kingdom that enduiK^ for ever ! 

Through the gathei&]tg twilight, Helen's voice arose upon 
the hushed air; and when the last word was spoken, exceeding 
was her joy to hear from the white lips of him for whom she 
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had BO f&pvemtij rappliesfced, the dying entresly (which, 
though uttered bj one who had been a chief of nxmers, wa8 
answ^ed at the eleventh hour) of ^ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom." 

Again th^» was silence ; and when Philip Thomleigh spoke 
again his yoioe was changed, and his words were scarcely 
intelligible. 

" I bear strange noises in my ears," he muttered, " and my 
eyes are dim. Shall I see her again, think you ? She will not 
look with anger on me now^ for I have done all I can. Surely 
there is some one near me — see, there! It is the face of a 
little child, and her long hair is on my face, and her hands 
upon my eyes! Oh, my pretty Marie — my ovm little girl;** 
and then there was a gradual sinking of words into fading 
whispers, a low soft laugh, a(nd he lay as if in sleep. 

^ How happy ! " thought Helen, as she watched his placid 
rest i " How happy could he die thus, with visions of his lost 
loved ones near him, and wilh the gentle touch of his child's 
fing^« on his cheek !*' Gladly would she have prolonged for 
him this precious slumber, but the sense of a yet unfulfilled 
duty urging her to rouse him once again, she passed her hand 
over his fiootehead tenderly. 

" Pardon — -forgiveness — tell her that I forgave her, and that 
I loved the ^children." These were the faltering sounds that, 
feebly uttered, told her that his soul still lingered. 

" One word more," she whispered ; " all you have inquired 
of me I will faithfully perform, but — " 

" No more, my Helen, you have promised, and my mind is 
at rest." 

" But for my satisfaction, dearest Philip, and, above all, for 
theirs, you have yet one more duty to perform. Think you 
that, with the unsupported testimony of my own assertions I 
can venture into the presence of those whose prejudices against 
me must be indeed insurmountable; or that I can claim a 
right to judge -of actions committed by a lawful wife ? No — 
such daring were indeed beyond my power; but were the 
wishes you have expressed, and the commands you have laid 
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upon me, to appear as written evidence, and attested by yonr 
signature, then indeed they might be induced to accept of 
reparation, even at hands which they must deem so vile as 
mine." 

" You are right, Helen, and quick-witted as you ever were ; 
but hasten with what you have to do, for life is ebbing fast. 
Place your hand upon my heart," and she, obeying him, knew 
that there was indeed no time to lose. Erom the moment 
that the medical attendant had pronounced the dread decree 
that rendered his further visits useless, the sufferer had shown 
a marked dislike to the approach of any person but the woman 
whom ho called his "best friend," and in whose presence 
alone he wished to die. And so it chanced that when, in 
^ furtherance of her object, she searched for writing materials, 
and found one important item wanting, she felt for a moment 
uncertain how to act. Eather, however, than agitate the dying 
man by taking active measures to remedy the deficiency, she 
had recourse to the blank leaf of a large volume which stood 
on the table, and on it (little dreaming of the consequences 
which might ensue from her incautious act) she wrote the words 
which might eventually consign her to comparative poverty. 

*'And now, dear Philip," said the persevering woman 
(whose energy in the cause of justice seemed untiring), "now 
I greatly fear that, unless you are able to sign this paper, the 
precaution we have taken will be unavailing. Will you not 
endeavour to do so ? Let me raise your arm ; one effort, and 
it may be done." 

She lowered the coverlid, and lifted up the powerless limb, 
so lately full of muscular vigour ; but alas ! it fell heavily and 
by its own weight upon the bed : and he, sighing wearily, and 
murmuring those saddest of all words, " Too late," felt, for the 
first time within his memory, large tears filling his eyes and 
rolling slowly down his cheeks. 

Helen's heart well-nigh broke at the sight ; but it was no 
moment for the indulgence of tender emotions: there was 
work for others to be done, and the time for weeping would 
come when she had naught else to do. 
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** Not too late, dear Philip," she said, enccuraginglj, " for 
one witness to the authenticity of this paper will be sufficient 
for our purpose ; and your old servant Turner is, I am sure, 
close at hand, anxiously waiting in the hope that he may be 
permitted to see you once again." 

It needed but the opening of the door to prove how well 
founded was her conjecture, for there in truth stood the 
faithful serving-man — the constant attendant on his master, 
and who, despite of age (for he had numbered more than 
threescore years), had kept unwearied watch during the 
anxious hours of the night and day. 

"Turner," said Helen to him on his entrance, "you are 
required to witness that this expression of Sir Philip's wishes 
has been written by me at his desire and from his dictation. 
Is this not so, dear Philip P " she asked ; and on his signifying 
his assent, she proceeded to read aloud from the volume that 
she held, and on which she had hastily inscribed the few 
words the importance of which appeared to her so vital. The 
ceremony was soon over, and then Philip, turning his eyes 
towards the old man, said, kindly : — 

" Come near me, Turner. This will be nearly your last 
service for your master, my old friend; but you have been 
faithful to us through three generations ; and in your declining 
years you will be cared for when I am gone. Eaise me up : 
do not fear to hurt me : I feel nothing now, and am helpless 
as an infant." 

By their united efforts they raised him on the pillow ; and 
then, a pen being placed between his fingers, Helen guided 
the hand that traced his signature upon the page. The old 
man next, with shaking fingers, traced his name, Richard Turner j 
as witness to the document, sobbing as he did so, and shedding 
the scant and hardly vn'ung tears of age. A kiss was reverently 
pressed upon the cold and torpid hand of the master whom 
from childhood to manhood he bad loved and respected ; and 
then the two, who were so moon to part, were left once more 
alone. The room was restored to its former quiet; and 
all that was left for Selen was to count the feeble respira- 

c 
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tions, as the soul seemed struggling to esoape its eaxtloly 
tenement. 

Night had closed upon the scene, and, the window being 
open to admit the air, a light wind swept into the chamber, 
raising the gauzy curtains, and bringing with it curious moths, 
that fluttered to the candle, and there perished. 

Suddenly there broke upon the air a wail of mournful music, 
sofb and low, and sounding almost unearthly to the overwrought 
imagination of that lonely watcher. It burst forth clear and 
thrilling, the melody being wildly beautiful — one of those 
exquisite Lehewohls which (when played by the music-loving 
people from whose hearts they spring) speak so eloquently to 
the sorrowing ones who are to part for ever. 

The touching '* Farewell *' found its way through the mists 
of approaching dissolution to the dulled senses of the expiring 
man, and brought back his wandering soul to earth. Eor a 
single moment he was young again — ^young, with a loved wife 
near him, and gay children playing by his side : with*happiness 
around him and hope before, and a path strewn with roses on 
which their feet would tread ! 

'' Gertrude, my own," he murmured ; and Helen no longer 
grudged her those last thoughts, as the calm &ce grew calmer 
still beneath their soothing influence. And so, amidst those 
blissful memories, he might have yielded up his spirit, but for 
a disturbing noise of voices speaking loudly, as though in angry 
aj^ument. Helen, fearing that the sound might in that solemn 
moment trouble his repose, gently disengaged her hand, and, 
half opening the door, beheld a sight that filled her with dismay. 
In the passage, nay, almost in the doorway, stood a lady, whom 
she knew to be Philip's cousin, and the ** enemy " connected 
in his mind with the sorest trial in his life. 

Her -aspect was dark and menacing as, taming haughtily 
from Helen, she repeated her commands to the housekeeper 
(with whom she had been disputing) to admit lier at once to 
the presence of Sir Hiilip. In A mommft Helea was by his 
aide again. 

'' Hu% deanst," ahe whi^pored, *" it la joar conain; will 
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you not {orgLYe^ that you in your extremity may be forgiven 
likewise?" 

^ Porgiye/'^Iie muttered, and bis words were scarcely audible, 
^wbo asks for pardon? She has kissed me — ^let me die in 
peace ! " 

There was no time for further exhortation, for ere Helen 
could interpose to prevent it, the intruder had pushed her way 
into tlie room, and taken up her station at the bed's foot. 

" A fitting attendant you have chosen, my dear cousin ! " 
she exclaimed, with a kind of desperate composure ; " a fitting 
attendant truly to wait upon you in your sickness ! I marvel 
at your folly, Philip, and at your wilful blindness to the decep- 
tions practised on you. Surely you might find a more fitting 
nurse than a person of that description ! " — and she pointed at 
Helen scornfully ; " but I must now really insist upon her 
removal, for if she remain, it will of course be impossible for 
me to do so, and I am most desirous — " 

But here Helen, no longer able to keep silence, interposed : 

" For the love of God, madam," she cried, " be silent ! Do 
you not know that he is dying ? " 

Mrs. Wraxham (for so she was called) haughtily scanned the 
eager woman with an irritating impertinence, which under any 
other circumstances would have stung her to the quick. 

"Is it possible," she asked, "that you have the audacity to 
address me, and to remain in my presence when I have desired 
you to withdraw ? Go, you shameless woman ! retire to the 
infamous places to which those of your class resort, and — " 

But she had said enough : for scarcely were the cruel words 
spoken, when Philip, rising in his bed with convulsive but 
apparently unconscious effort, shook his hand wildly towards her, 
and pronounced an awful curse upon her head ! 

Alas ! that those fearful words should have been the last his 
dying lips could frame! In vain did Helen, with strained 
attention, yearn for one more sound from the tongue that 
death had silenced — all was mute and still : and when they had 
laid him gently down, the angry frown was still upon his brow, 
though the once warm heart had ceased to beat. 

c 2 
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So Helen was left alone to pray beside the dead, and to take 
a sad and salatarj lesson &om the Great Teacher, who, abroad 
and at home, is ever forcing upon us His stem and unwelcome 
warnings, and lying in wait for us both at our goings out and 
at our comings in« 



CHAPTER II. 

*' The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill together ; our Yirtues 
would be prond, if our faults whipped them not ; and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherished by Tirtues." 

All's Wbll that Ehds Well. 

Helen Langtoit was the youngest of three sisters, daughters 
of a country surgeon, who had for many years been what is 
called a " respected inhabitant " of a cathedral city. He was 
styled Doctor by the unenlightened, and his cure of bodies was 
extensive and lucrative : it had, moreover, descended to him 
in the way of inheritance, his father before him having been 
entrusted with the same important functions. Dr. Langton 
was a practitioner of the good old school — ^physicking and 
phlebotomising, cauterising and torturing, after the manner of 
his predecessor ; looking with an eye of suspicion on all things 
new, and in his opinion inexpedient, and growing fat and facetious 
on the diseases of his fellow-beings. It was said that the Doctor 
had made " a power of money," and so in truth he had; but, 
what was more to the purpose, he had kept it well in hand — 
not spending his substance in vain attempts to make a figure 
in the world, nor being cursed with the fatal ambition of over- 
topping those who were of higher standing than himself. 

The old-fashioned "gig" in which the parent, to whose 
business he had succeeded, had been wont for nearly half a 
century to install his ponderous person when proceeding on 
his professional visits, was not deemed unworthy of conveying 
on similar errands, the slimmer and more active son ; nor was 
it till a sickly wife and two socially ambitious daughters insisted 
on the superior claims to respectability of a " brougham," that 
the time-honoured " tilbury " was reduced to the inactivity that 
its advancing years demanded. 
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There was an encouraging cheerfulness in the Doctor's 
ruddy face, and a coaxing insinuation in his voice, that in a 
sick-room were invaluable : and, to judge by the expansive 
benevolence of both his words and manner, not even the double- 
sized heart of the great Dupuytren* could have been of larger 
dimensions, or more filled to overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness. 

Perhaps at home, and viewed under the cold wet blanket of 
reality, the popular provincial Esculapius might have appeared 
just a little less genial, a trifle less communicative, and in a 
slight degree more given to slumber and port wine than might 
have been suspected from his demeanour in public ; but then 
it must be remembered that moments of relaxation are abso- 
lutely necessary to hard-working professional men, and that 
those for whom they labour have no right (provided their 
ailments are not neglected) to inquire into the secrets of a 
doctor's domestic life. 

No one ever dreamt of calling the Doctor a "bad father ; " 
for though his whole soul was in his surgery, and what heart he 
had was centred in the dissecting-room, he rewarded his children 
for the straight limbs and rosy cheeks which did him credit, by 
allowing them full liberty of action ; provided always that they 
did not encroach on his time, or trouble him with complaints 
which must necessarily be cured gratis. Under these circum- 
stances the Doctor's parental character remained unimpeach- 
able, oijy laying itself open to criticism on one point — namely, 
that he openly preferred his sons to his daughters, from the 
indubitable fact that the former might be eventually rendered 
useful as assistants^ while the latter, could only hope to be 
so as the possible partners of other men. 

Mrs. Langton was one of that numerous body of rarely-heard- 
of and never-seen women who are conventionally termed 
^* worthy." She had brought a numerous family into the world, 
and, content with that portion of her maternal duty, had at once 

* The heart of Dupuytren, the celebrated French physician, was ascer- 
tained after death to weigh as much as twenty ounces ; the average weight of 
that organ in the human body being no more than twelve ounces. 



subsided into an inyalid, interesting to no one bat berself, and 
absorbed in the care of her own health and the nursing of 
her own nerves. The Doctor (whose tender solicitude for the 
&etfiil fandes of other ladies had earned for him many a '' one 
pound one") had very little commiseration to bestow on the 
wife of his bosom. In the early days of her chronic invalidism, 
he had looked upon her as a specimen, studying her curiously 
if not lovingly ; but after awhile, having committed the catalogue 
of her diseases to memory, he ceased to refer to it — thus adding 
another, and a daily recurring one, to her long list of personal 
grievances. 

The girls, thanks to their having been bom and raised in the 
atmosphere of complaints and camphor julep, were spared any 
anxiety on the score of their parent's sufferings ; looking upon 
her condition as the normal one of middle-aged ladies, who, 
having conscientiously done their husbands and the state good 
service in their time, sink afterwards (and according to the 
laws of nature) into inactivity and decay. Their world — that is 
to say, their companions and familiar friends — confidentially 
stigmatised them as utterly selfish and incurably heartless; 
pitying greatly the amiable and deserted mother, left by "those 
giddy, thoughtless girls " to the " enjoyment " of her own ill 
health, and the depressing study of her favourite authors — 
ddesi, the " Buchans," "Eeeces," and "Grahams," whose 
*' Medicine made Easy " has long been the solace of many an 
ailing and apprehensive female. 

Helen was the first of a second instalment of family blessings 
which made their appearance after a respite of some half-dozen 
years had been mercifully accorded to the mourning mother of 
many children. She was not welcoitied warmly — ^not so warmly 
indeed as a little stranger (who might in time become a friend) 
had a right to expect ; moreover she was a troublesome child, 
petulant and vociferous, requiring an amount of attention that 
was rarely paid her, and receiving more cuffs than caresses from 
the elder sisters, whose maternal instincts had yet to be deve- 
loped. Both as an infant and as she grew to child's estate, 
Helen Langton may fairly be said to have been what is called 
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" neglected." To teach her was no one's particular business, 
and thus she went her way ; picking up her small mental living 
by such scraps (not always of the wholesomest description) as 
fell in her way, and finding no favour with the elders and betters^ 
to whom she was but little inclined to order herself either lowly 
or reverently. 

It was perhaps well for the girl that, when she had arrived 
at the age of ten, an orphan boy, Mrs. Langton's nephew, was 
received into the Doctor's house, there to pass the holidays 
allowed by the head of the " seminary for young gentlemen," 
where he received his education. He was a lank ugly lad, with 
sharp bones and a hungry face, and was besides sandy-haired 
and freckled; but, unprepossessing as was his appearance, 
Helen took kindly to him, and was moreover grateful and at- 
tentive when the boy, whose love of reading was beyond his 
years, put books into her hands and, pitying her ignorance, 
taught her how to learn. 

There was a something in the nature of Edward Burrowes 
that led him to fraternise with the neglected little cousin, 
whose frank nature and robust and rosy beauty formed sa 
strong a contrast to his own scant personal gifts and many 
shortcomings. 

To a woman it is a great curse to know no "natural fear ; '* 
and keenly did Helen feel this truth when, in after years, she 
stood alone before the tribunal of the world's opinion ; but as 
a fearless child she was very happy — happy especially in her 
protection of the friendless boy, who clung to her as the feeble 
will to the energetic and self-confiding. 

With her cousin Edward's help, and through her own keen 
desire for the kind of reading which pleased her fancy, Helen 
amassed in her young mind a good store of information. It is 
true that she could never hope to become either that ingenious 
piece of mechanism, an accomplished young lady, or that anoma- 
lous and graceless thing, a ** learned girl ; " but she h{id grown 
to love reading for its own sake, and had also begun to appre- 
ciate the beauty of high thoughts clothed in immortal verse — 
feeding on the melody of poetry as on sweet and intellectual 
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music. But perhaps what the child enjoyed the most, were 
truthful records of perils encountered in distant wildernesses) 
far awaj among the heathen savages of torrid lands, where 
adventurous explorers, wandering into tangled jungles, rouse 
the startled wild beast from his lair, and make him feel man's 
sovereignty. Of bold men such as these, Helen, as she sat 
entranced over her semi-childish books, would make heroes, 
worshipping them as female creatures will — whether the foe 
their gods have conquered be the lion in his den, the burning 
Bun of the arid desert, or the tempestuous waves that surge 
beneath the wanderers on the distant ocean. 

Meanwhile, Millicent and Sarah Langton had progressed 
into oldish-young womanhood, and as yet no partnership of the 
kind long since anticipated by the Doctor had been more than 
talked about for either of them. They were handsome, showy 
girls, well dressed, and what men call "jolly ; " and for awhile 
(blessed with rude health, high spirits, and an utter absence of 
sensitiveness) they went on their way rejoicing. But, unfortu- 
nately for them and for their future prospects, troops of Dra- 
goons, at once light and heavy, fast and slow, were accustomed 
to make periodical descents upon their native city, coming and 
going like the swallows, bringing with them a summer of hope, 
but leaving nothing but a winter of discontent behind. 

Many a " smart young civilian," well-to-do and eligible, would 
have gladly shared his future prospects — clerical, medical, or 
legal (as they might chance to be) — with one or other of the 
Doctor's daughters. There was the Curate, whose father (a 
small landed gentleman of no particular family, but a worthy 
man withal) having bought a moderate-sized living for his son, 
was naturally anxious that he should, with as little delay as 
possible, give, in the shape of wife and children, hostages to 
fortune. The Curate himself, being sentimental and musical, 
entered fully into his parent's views, and as a preparation for 
the mild matrimony he contemplated, sang simple ballads, 
tinctured with melancholy ; and would infallibly have asked for 
the hand and heart of the melody-loving Millicent but for the 
intervention of a fast young Cavalry Captain, who bolted off 
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the course at the first hint savouring of smous intentions, but 
whose black whiskers and scarlet broadcloth (the Devil's own 
colours) drove the mild Curate to seek a wife elsewhere the 
moment the doven foot was seen in the Doctor's drawing-room. 

Millicent was the eldest and, perhaps, the best of those two 
ill-brought-up and somewhat weak-minded young women. 
Her matrimonial failures had been frequent and conspicuous ; 
and, with every wish to conceal from herself the mortifying 
fact, she could not but be aware that her beauty was on the 
wane, and that a ten years' warfare with adverse fate had told 
upon the roundness of her form, and produced angles where 
angles should not be. 

Under those circumstances, is it surprising that she had her 
moments of peevishness and her hours of gloom, and that a 
little jealousy of younger and brighter faces should sometimes 
bring a cloud upon her own ? Faults and failings such as these 
might too truly be laid to the charge of Millicent Langton ; 
but let us have patience with her, oh ! my Keader : for with a 
woman's weaknesses she has a woman's heart, and, unless 
exasperated overmuch by the sneers of her own unsympa- 
thising sex, she will pass bravely through the hard trial of 
incipient old-maidenism, and come forth again the better and 
the wiser for the struggle. Give her a few more years of 
painM transition, and then the sight of the silver lines traced 
on the dark hair having ceased to grieve her, and the first 
wrinkles having done their worst, she will gather her garments 
over her shoulders, and, bidding adieu to vanity, will let her 
youth die decently. 

Meanwhile Helen, as the Cinderella of the family, would 
but for the solace of her beloved books have led a rather 
unhappy as well as an unprofitable existence. She was a 
useful, handy little being, doing diligent service with her small 
fingers, and spending many a weary hour among heaps of faded 
finery, listening to talk of lovers and to readings of romance. 
Of what was said or done, read or thought, in that secluded 
little upper chamber, the father never inquired. The pulse of 
the heart, though beating in the breasts of his own fair 
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dang^isers, he had no leisure to feel ; nor was the ^* unruly 
member " a thing of interest to him, save as a guide to the 
internal condition of a profitable patient. In short, it may be 
doubted whether concern for his children could have been 
fiurlj awakened by anything short of the chance fracture of 
their bones, or the breaking out of a malignant fever in the 
household. 

"When Edward Burrowes returned to Warminster for his 
last Christinas holidays, he was seyenteen, and his cousin 
Helen thirteen years of age ; but though in years he was fully 
four her senior, in demeanour, in experience of life, and in 
knowledge of character she was double that number in advance 
of him. Being at that imcei'tain age usually denominated 
" awkward," he was by no means improved either in person or 
manners ; having all a greyhound's bony length of limb, vdth 
none of the grace that characterises the canine creature, and 
being blessed with the thinness of flank so bepraised by hero 
describers, without the breadth of chest which is considered 
to be its fitting accompaniment. It was evident, from the 
ill-chosen- and worse-fitting habiliments that covered his 
ungainly person, that the " Seminary " was no school for the 
formation of taste; and the boy was besides painfully shy, 
dreading contact with young ladies morbidly, and conscious of 
but one bugbear more terrible — that one being'^his conceited 
consin Eobert, of whose jibes and jeers he had for years been 
the unhappy victim. 

This ingenious tormentor of one whose meek submission 
should have been his safeguard against persecution, was two 
jean older than Edward, and was preparing for his examina- 
tion as an army surgeon. He was idle, selfish, and given to 
an inordinate use of tobacco ; added to which qualifications 
for failure he was better up in ChafiT than Chemistry, and 
came out far stronger in slang than in knowledge of surgical 
cases. The first greeting of this hopeful youth was in this 
wise: — 

" Well, Teddy, old fellow," he cried (while a cordial thump 
between the shoulders made the younger boy red all over), 
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" you have been sparing the scissors to some purpose this time, 
eh ? Yellow hackle as I live ! what will you take for your 
next clip?" 

There was a general laugh at the expense of poor Edward's 
incipient manhood and deeply blushing face and ears; but 
Helen, bursting into the room at this trying moment, turned 
the crimson on his thin cheek to a flush of joy. 

" Now, Eobert," she exclaimed, after a warm welcome to her 
cousin, " I won't have him teased, you great awkward soldier 
lout." (She was not very discriminating in her expressions 
when roused.) " He is my friend, and he and I mean to be 
always together. Don't we, Eddy ? " she added, turning her 
bright, eager face towards him. 

" Oh, you do — do you, you little flirt ? " laughed Robert. 
" You will be as bad as the other girls by-and-by — only give 
you time, and I would not be the man in your way." 

" Wouldn't be indeed!" retorted the indignant Sarah; "I 
should like to know what girl ever looked at you." 

" Girls never do look — oh, never — wouldn't do such a thing 
for the world," cried the provoking Robert ; upon which Sarah, 
fearing to be worsted in the war of words, prudently beat a 
retreat. 

During this short colloquy, Helen had drawn the discomfited 
lad from the room, and in another moment was in the garden 
with him, pacing along the snow-covered walks, and (regardless 
of the cold) imparting to him with rapid utterance all she had 
done during his absence — all she had read, and all she had 
committed to memory. 

"And you, Eddy," she asked, when her communications 
were at last ended, " what have you been about ? Papa is 
afraid that you will never be successful in your examination ; 
for he says it is so very hard, and that he fears you are too — 
too idle to be the first." 

She had hesitated in her choice of an adjective, and the on© 
she fixed upon at last was felt to be as inappropriate as any 
that had previously occurred to her. 

« My uncle is very kind to interest himself so much about 
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me," said Edward ; ** but I have made up my mind not to pass 
that examination." 

" Come, that is good," shouted the ubiquitous Eobert, as he 
darted upon them from behind the thick cover of a yew-hedge. 
" That really is good. But how about the examiners passing 

" I mean I don't intend to try," said his victim meekly. 

" Not try ? "Well, I must say I should like to be as great a 
man as you, and could choose what I'd be — would not I throw 
all the doctoriDg to the deuce, that's all! But I say! won't 
you have a proper wigging from the governor ? I should like 
to know how you mean to get out of that." 

"I don't know. I shall be sorry to displease him ; but I 
mean to pass an examination — your examination — the one for 
the army." 

"And you think that easy, do you?" sneered Eobert. 
*' Why, what a muff you are ! You've got a nomination for a 
clerkship — ^a good hundred a year to begin with — and you give 
i* ^P> jiist because you're too idle or too stupid to try your 
luck." 

" Oh, go along, do," interposed Helen ; " you don't know 
what we're talking about. I wish you would leave Eddy 
to me." 

Sobert laughed as he walked off; and then the boy entered 
awkwardly on his explanation. 

"Nellie," he began, "do you know I have given up 
reading?" 

" Given up reading ! Good gracious, Eddy ! " 

" Tes, but only otir reading. I used to think it a fine thing 
to know and remember what so many other fellows didn't. 
But one day I asked myself why I read all those books, and 
then I found it was all through vanity, and that, besides its 
doing no good, no one really liked me the better for all I knew; 
80 I left off." 

" And what put it into your head that no one liked you the 
better for being clever ? " 

" Why, Nellie, you know that no one here, except y6u, ever 
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did love me; and at school it was just the same, and how 
lonely I used to feel ! " And tears stood in the lad's eyes at 
the recollection of the solitary hours he had passed. 

" There now, you are going to cry ! " exclaimed his unsen- 
timental listener. " Now, that is being a spoon, Edward ; I 
do believe you're a girl. Boys never cry. How stupid you 
are!" 

"Am I? well I won't be again;" and he tried hard to 
smile. " But, dear Nellie, it is not so much my own stupidity, 
as some wise words I read one day, that have changed my 
mind and decided my course." 

" Wise words, indeed ! Yery foolish ones I should say, if 
they have made you idle and dull, and satisfied to be a mere 
nobody — a stupid fellow like those one sees every day — ^talking 
such nonsense ! " 

" Well, but hear the lines : I forget whose they are, but 
whoever wrote them is a wise man. He says, speaking of 
those who have stored their memory vnth the sayings of great 
men, and who, after years of toil, have earned a name for 
knowledge above their fellows : — 

* When with much pains this boasted learning's got, 
'Tis an affront to tiiose who have it not.' 

I knew then, Helen, why the fellows disliked and avoided me.'* 
"Yes, they were jealous: I can understand that." 
" But why should one wish to make others jealous, Nellie, 
dear ?" asked the boy, gently ; " and why should one woi^ for 
what can only gratify and be of benefit to oneself? Don't be 
a&aid, however. I shall read hard, and study night and day, to 
prepare for the examination ; and if I pass, and if I get an 
appointment to a regiment, why then I shall be independent, 
and, what is more, I may be able to benefit others. And won't 
I try to be of use ? Helen, if you had but known my father ! 
He was so good and unselfish, devoting himself entirely to 
the service of the sick and the wicked. He died of brain- 
fever, brought on by over-exertion ; but even when his mind 
wandered, it was to scenes of bliss hereafter, where he would 
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meet again the pardoned Binners, who through his ministering 
had learnt to seek for forgiveness ahoye, and to lead better 
Hves." 

Helen's little hand stole sofblj into her cousin's as, with 
faltering yoice, he told her of his dead father. 

*' Did you see him when he was dying ? " she asked, in a low 
and awe-struck voice. 

*' Yes ; and my mother laid his hand upon my head, and asked 
him to bless me. But he could not, Helen, for his spirit had 
fled even then ; and my mother," — but here his voice broke 
down entirely, and laying his head on Helen's shoulder he 
sobbed aloud. 

They were seated on a garden-bench, and both for a time 
forgot that they were cold and shivering ; but at length Edward 
roused himself, and checking his sobs said, with an effort at 
cheerfulness : — 

" How weak and foolish you must think me, Helen ! but it 
is past now ; and so ' good-bye ' philosophy and poetry, and all 
the beautiful things I used to dream of. It is all chemistry 
and anatomy for me now." 

" And cataplasms and cod-liver oil," added Helen, with a 
shrug of her young shoulders, and a show-off of her medical 
lore ; but, nevertheless, the lad rose in her estimation from that 
hour. 

Though the Doctor made little or no opposition to the change 
of professions desired by his nephew, there was still much to 
be done, and many diflficulties to be surmounted, by the latter 
before his wishes could be carried into effect. In default of the 
assistance (often expensive enough) which is usually adminis- 
tered by a functionary called a " crammer," Edward was fain to 
have recourse to his own powers of mind ; and thus by perse- 
vering efforts at self-instruction, and supported by a hope which 
never deserted him, he went steadily forward to the goal of his 
wishes. Helen, though still little more than a child in years^ 
was ever at hand to comfort him when in difficulty, and to cheer 
him on his tedious way ;. and when the time came for the mo- 
mentous trial which was to decide his fate, no loving sister 
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could have more anxiously waited the event, or rejoiced more 
gladly in his success. 

Three years had been passed in toil and study before Edward 
Burrowes received the reward he merited — namely, an ap- 
pointment of assistant-surgeon in a distinguished infantry 
corps. During those years he had been often separated, and 
that for months together, from the girl-friend whose affection 
was so dear to him ; but whether engaged in the arduous duty 
of a " hospital walker," or when sojuming in distant cities, with 
no dear sister to whisper words of encouragement in his ear, 
the belief that she thought sometimes of the absent one was 
the brightest ray that gleamed across the young surgeon's 
path. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Unfit for conflict, round beset with woes, 

And man, whom least she fears, her worst of foes." 

'' If on yonr &me, our sex a blot has thrown, 
'Twill eyer stick, through malice of your <mn," — Youho. 

Db. Lakgtok's house stood on the outskirts of the town ; 
and though its front windows looked into what might be called 
a street, those at the back had a pleasant view over lawn and 
igarden, where quiet reigned, and where, for aught that gave 
token of the proximity of a city, that " shady calm retreat'* 
tnight have been many a mile away from the haunts of vice and 
the excitements of dissipation. On the lawn stood large trees, 
with spreading branches sweeping the soft turf ; a scent of 
«weet and old-fashioned flowers filled the air ; and, shaded by a 
«anopy of aromatic leaves, a young girl might have been seen 
one summer afternoon seated beneath the aged walnut-tree, 
whose rugged limbs bore promise of goodly fruit. 

Of all the children whose merry voices had once disturbed 
the dearly-loved quiet of the poor useless mother, that girl 
alone remained to grace the home they had abandoned. Death 
had not visited them, but they had dispersed, and gone their 
fieveral ways in search of fortune. Millicent, guided by a 
keen matrimonial instinct, had accepted the offer of a rich 
acquaintance, whom she had accompanied to India in a sort of 
composite capacity, the duties of which were not clearly defined^ 
and its pleasures extremely doubtful. Sarah, to the great 
relief of the rest of the family, had at last obtained the object 
<rf her desires^ and appropriated to herself the use and service of 
a young attorney, "Brice" by name, who was henceforth to 
enjoy the privilege of supplying her wants by the hard taxing of 
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his miniature brain, and the indefatigable working of bis stumpy 
fingers. 

Of the sons, Eobert, the eldest, appeared to have abjured the 
abode of his youth entirely. He had changed positions with 
his cousin, and now sat upon the office-stool vacated by that 
more promising member of the family : looking down from hi& 
"pride of place" on the profession of his father, and concealing 
the mortifying fact of the surgery and physic-bottles from the- 
brother clerks whose pedigrees could bear investigation better 
than his own. Selfish, coarse-minded, and heartless — spoilt by 
indulgence (for, though the least worthy, the Doctor had ever 
loved the boy above the rest) — a career of extravagance and 
vicious indulgence had been entered upon by Bobert Langton,. 
which threatened to end fatally. 

His demands for money were incessant, and his debts accu* 
mulated daily ; while his father, alarmed by the accounts which 
occasionally reached him, began to feel the qualms of self- 
reproach which arise when the bitter fruits of experience have 
yet to be digested. Once, aiid once only (for the errand did 
not prove pleasant enough to be repeated), did the Doctor 
undertake a journey to the metropolis, there to make personal 
inquiry into the goings-out and comings-in of his hopeful 
offspring. 

It was a sacrifice that he made to duty and to parental afiection 
—a sacrifice of time, that was money, and of habits which were 
daily becoming less mutable ; but he found a sorry sight to re- 
ward him for the effort he had made. Hollow-eyed, cadaverous,, 
and utterly disreputable (as in his father's^ eyes was the 
appearance of the dissipated Eobert), the latter could not con- 
ceal from his parent his disgust to the inroad among his fashion* 
able acquaintances of the elderly "Snob," whose dress and 
demeanour and (worst crime of all) whose professional " white 
tie** proclaimed the country apothecary at a glance. 

There was clearly nothing to be done with Eobert, whose 
callous nature rendered him alike impervious to the sofl touch 
of afiection and to the harder smitings of parental rebuke ; and 
SO; with a heavy hearty the Doctor returned from his short and 
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fruitless expedition. There was but one of his family to 
welcome him : for Mrs. Langfcon, whether stultified bj the 
heterogeneous mixture of^her self-mflicted remedies, or wearied 
bj the *^ rack of her too easy chair/' was in her half-paralysed 
nonentity scarcely to be counted as an existent being. But 
Helen met the wearied man on his return, — ^Helen, who would 
so gladly haye shared his anxieties and soothed him with a 
daughter's love. 

^ father/' she said (and throwing her arms rbund his neck,, 
she kissed him fondly) — "Father/* I am glad to see you at 
home tgaia--^ glad! but do you bring good news? Is 
!Robert sorry P Was he glad you came to see him ? " And 
thus she poured forth her rapid questions ; while the Doctor, 
cross, tired, and disappointed, dirested himsdf of the travelling 
outer garments which coTered bis neat professional costume of 
solemn black, and, ensconcing himself in his business chair, 
proceeded at once to the task of making up for the time he had 
wasted. The presence of his daughter and the nature of her 
questions irritated him sorely, and he answered her with un-^ 
disguised impatiejace:— * 

" Don't you see I'm busy? There, go to bed ; your brother 
is alive and well ; — what do you want more ? I have no time 
for chattering now. Off with you ! " And Helen, as she closed 
the door, heard the scratching of the pen as it scrawled along 
the paper, but not the heavy sigh which would have made her 
forgive the seeming harshness of his words. 

It was a few weeks after the Doctor's visit to London that 
Helen, having found a refuge from the heat of the midday sun, 
had established herself with her books and work under the 
pleasant shade of the spreading tree. She was very handsome, 
— tali, fuUv formed, and of a clear rich paleness. Her hair was 
dark, abundant, and glossy ; and her eyes, not large, but long, 
vrith somewhat drooping lids, were full of the tenderness which 
Love's touch might ignite into dangerous passion. But what 
need to describe each feature in detail, when it is sufficient to 
say that of all the exquisite gifts of beauty which Nature can 
lavish on h&c childreuii scarce one was wanting to make up 

p2 
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the sum of loyeliness that Had fallen to the share of Helen 
Langton ? 

The girl leant back against the tree, and her threaded needle 
hnng idly from her fingers ; for very enervating was the perfume 
of the roses as, carried on the balmy air, it entwined itself round 
many a deep-seated emotion in that warm young heart, stealing 
from it its first virgin purity. 

In after years, when bitterer breathings had brought sadder 
thoughts to Helen, and when the ''airy tongues that syllable 
men's names " had been busy with the one she dared no longer 
call her own, her faithful fancy brought back to her the memory 
of that summer garden, with the odour of its roses and the 
pure kisses that the zephyr's breath had left upon her cheek. 

She was not alone, for stretched upon the grass at her feet 
lay a young man, whose sole occupation was that of gazing 
at her fair face admiringly. Edward Burrowes (for it was he) 
was no longer the shy awkward youth, shrinking from woman's 
notice, and crushed by the ridicule of an underbred boy. He 
was dressed in the uniform of the corps to which he had been 
appointed (a battalion of which was then stationed at Warmin- 
ster), and the dark dress became him well. Though still plain 
in feature and somewhat gaunt and bony of frame, his long 
course of mental exertion and honourable endeavour had not 
failed to leave their impress on his countenance and character ; 
nor had his military drill and exercises been less successful in 
giving firmness and decision to his carriage, and vigour and 
activity to his limbs. Eeader, can you feel any interest in this 
poor and obscure young man ? Can you care to follow the 
humble soldier-surgeon through the complicated perils which 
are at once the trials and the rewards of the lot he has chosen ? 
If you cannot, and if, according to the fashion of the world, 
you can overlook, in your admiration for more brilliant heroes, 
the obscure but hardworking men by whom success is earned, 
then indeed have we wasted too much time in describing this 
humble hero, and we must pass on to other themes. The silence 
between the two cousins lasted till Edward, thinking he read 
the girl's thoughts aright, responded to them thus : — 
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" Helen, I have something pleasant to tell you ; I have just 
heard that Thornleigh is to remain here with the Dep6t." 
She answered him with a smile, pleasant but provoking : — 
" Of course he is ; I heard your news last night." 
" Ah, well ! I might have guessed as much from your bright 
&ce to-day. Nellie, Low fond you are of that man I" 
She remained silent, but looked flushed and angry. 
" Helen dear," he continued, " tell me that it is not so ; for 
I cannot endure to think that you are wasting the treasure of 
your affection upon a man whom I know to be — " and he stopped 
hesitatingly. 

"To be what? Pray go on; only remember," she added, 
with all a woman's inconsistency of purpose, ''that I shall 
neither listen nor reply to anything you may think proper to say 
against Captain Thornleigh." 

" I was not going to say anything against him," said poor 
Edward, humbly ; '' at least nothing that you would consider as 
against him." 

" No ; you would only have said that he is wild, profligate, and 
heartless, and that I am a fool to trust him." 

" I do not deny your accusation ; but remember that it is 

by you the words have been spoken, while I, : but no, I 

am only too thankful to be spared the pain of uttering dis- 
agreeable truths." 

The last words were scarcely audible ; and then, not daring 
to look into her grieved or angry eyes, he bent his own upon 
the ground, and with wandering nervous fingers plucked the 
grass that grew there. 

" Eddy," said Helen, after a pause (during which a glance at 
his sad &ce had a little softened her feelings towards her 
Mentor) — " Eddy, forgive me. I did not mean to vex you. But 
tell me, — oh, do tell mej — what you meant when you said that 
I — that I — loved Captain Thornleigh ;" and the crimson tide 
rushed to her cheek and brow. 

Edward's thoughts meanwhile had wandered from the subject, 
in which she evidently took so deep an interest ; and thus the 
exordium to his reply was singularly ill-timed and unacceptable. 
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"HeleB," he began in stammering accents, "you do not 
know Low dear you are to me." 

" Oh, don't talk of that," interrupted the girl, impatiently ; 
" don't talk nonsense." 

" Well, I won't," said the poor obedient fellow ; for she was 
his queen, and he, loving her without hope of reward, was as 
the most lowly of humble servants at her feet. " I will say 
iwthing of myself; but you should know, indeed you should, 
that everjr cme is talking of you." 

The truth was out now ; and the woman's wrath blazed forth. 

" Every one 1 " she cried ; " and who — if I may be permitted 
to ask — is * every one ' ? "Who has presumed to talk of 
Captain Thomleigh's attentions and of my feelings ? " 

She was very angry — so angry that it may be doubted whe- 
ther some long-rankling feeling were not at work within her, 
aiding by its stingings the indignation cailod up by Edward's 
words. Her cousin noticed the signs of the gathering tempest, 
and stood prepared, with what courage he could assume, to 
bear its brunt. 

" Nellie," he said gently, " your father's profession is also 
mine, and therefore you cannot accuse me oi an intention to 
disparage either the calling, or those who exercise it. But, 
young as you may in every respect deem me, I have not now 
to learn in what light men like Thornleigh view the pretty 
daughters of a country surgeon. A fair field for ^ort you are, 
dear Nellie, — sport to them, but a fearful death indeed to 
you." 

" Death ! " exclaimed the girl, with a laugh, ** Look at me ; 
do I seem likely to die, either of lore or of a broken heart P " 

"I do not speak of that — God forbid I should! But 
there is such a thing as a blasted name, and such a tragedy as 
A murdered reputation. There are women who look on at such 
catastrophes with a strange and morbid pleasure, forgetting 
that in the cold element of what is called * society ' there is 
many a sinking being who would, perchance, gladly catch at a 
straw to save herself from ruin, but who looks in vain for a 
kindly hand extenided fur her xescue." 
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** And instead, they push her back into the current," said 
Hdten, with increasing ;;anger. "But you have not yet told 
me by whom and of what^I am accused ; you have not divulged 
the names of those whose hands, far from rescuing, are already 
filed with stones to cast at me." 

Edward's answer was given frankly and at once ; for he was 
voiced to find that she was a true woman still, and shrank 
instinctively from public scandal. 

" Who are they, and what do they insinuate ? Well, you 
shall know the truth. They say that you meet Thomleigh 
alone, and at undue hours ; and I say, dear Helen, that this is 
^nly too true, and that your^danger is very great." 

" And so, my good respectable cousin, you have been playing 
the worthy part of a spy upon my actions, and following my 
45teps when I foolishly imagined I was alone P God forgive me 
for my stupidity and blindness, but I had been really weak 
€aK)ugh to fiancy that you were above such tricks as these." 

Her words, and the laugh that accompanied them, were so 
taunting and bitter, that for a passing moment Edward's anger 
was almost equal to her own ; but his old love, and the soft pity he 
felt for her, acted like oil upon the waters, and stilled the waves 
of anger in his breast. 

** Hekn, you wrong me," he said ; " and the time will, I 
trust, come when your judgment will be more impartial and 
more just. But enough of my conduct and motives, which are 
AS nothing when compared with the peril in which you are 
placed. Would that I could spare you the pain of listening 
to what my duty tells me I must make known to you ; but, 
Alas! it is impossible, for the whole town is talking of your 
meetings with Thornleigh ; the merest gossips prate over the 
pleasant news ; every chattering shop-girl has her stone ready 
to throw at you ; and in the mess-room — " 

" The mess-room ! Oh, Edward, surely you would not allow — ^ 

" Helen, you know nothing of these things ; and you have 
yet to learn that one half of the world takes delight in slander- 
ing, and the other in believing to the uttermost the vile things 
they hear. What can I do to stem a torrent so mighty and 
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BO overwhelming ? Tour own prudence should have guarded 
the sluice-gates, which, alas I are wide open now, and so have 
saved you from this heavy blow. In such a place too ! — a place 
where so many idle men are, like Thomleigh, going about in 
search of prey !" 

" And you, when you made the notable discovery which ha» 
brought you here to preach to me to-day, what were you doing, 
and what led you to lonely places, and to lanes where lovera 
meet at dusk ? !Pie, Cousin Edward ! you whom I thought so 
* steady* and respectable, to be wandering about — " 

" Nay, I was there to tvafch — " 

"And not to prey — unworthy joke," interrupted Helen^ 
laughing awkwardly to hide her confusion. 

" Believe me that so profane a jest was far from my thoughts, 
which indeed are sad enough just now. I leave with the detach- 
ment to-morrow, dearcousin, and who can say how long we 
may be separated ? It is with deep sorrow that I bid you fare- 
well ; for you have no protector, and are in the power of a man 
whom I believe to be totally unscrupulous and devoid of prin- 
ciple. Helen, my own dear cousin, my first friend ! may I ask 
you one question before I go hence — ^never, perhaps, to look 
upon your sweet face again P" 

" How foolish you are, Edward ! Of course you can ask me 
a question ; nay, more, I promise to answer it.*' 

The words were lightly spoken, but their bantering tone was 
assumed to hide the heaviness which her cousin's earnest appeal 
had laid upon her heart. 

" Then tell me, Helen," he continued, and again he feared 
to meet her eyes — " tell me if Thomleigh has ever spoken to 
you of marriage." 

" Never," was the unhesitating reply ; " nor do I think him a 
likely man to marry. Such an idea never seems to occur to him J*^ 

"Then, in the name of Heaven, how is all this to end ?" 
exclaimed Burrowes, starting up impetuously. 

"How is what to end?" asked the girl, as simply and 
quietly as though she had no important or individual interest 
in the reply. 
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"Why, this intimacy; this — this — love-making, these secret 
assignations, which are making year name a byword, and 
casting a blight upon your beauty and your fair fame P" 

" And pray, who has given you a right to watch over my 
actions ?" cried Helen. " I am not alone in the world. I have 
a UsAher to protect and a mother to advise me ; and — and — I 
am fully capable of taking care of myself." 

" No, Helen, fiur from capable. Why, how fast your heart 
beats now I I see that golden gift of his, that hangs upon your 
neck, vibrating to its swift action ; and your eyes flash far too 
proudly. No, Nellie, the spirit within is under no control ; 
and you are at once too impetuous and too tender to be trusted 
to your own guardianship alone." 

" My heart beats, but it is with anger ; and as for pride, why 
that should be my safeguard, you foolish boy !" 

" It' should be, but I fear it will prove but a 9tumbling-block 
in your path. Do you imagine, dear cousin, that I am blind 
and deaf to what is passing around me ? Why, I marked the 
very glance which gave to Thornleigh his first hope to win you. 
Do you recollect the day, Helen ? Or have you forgotten the 
studied slight and cruel sneer that galled you so bitterly, when 
Anna Talmash, in her envy of your beauty, levelled sarcasms 
at you and yours ?" 

** Have I forgotten it ? No ; the blow was too hard, and was 
felt the more acutely, because (invulnerable as she seemed) I 
was powerless to return it." 

" Poor child !" said Edward, sadly ; " the mischief was begun 
tben ; yes, from that hour I date it all." 

"True— most true," mused Helen; "and it was my first 
real fault (if fault it can be called) to show the deep love in 
my heart that day. Often and often had we talked and 
laughed together, happily and carelessly ; for you know, Eddy, 
how agreeable he is, and how far above other men in every 
way." 

Edward winced a little at this imqualified assertion, but he 
bore his mental torture as bravely as though he had been a 
woman. 
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** And then," continued she (unmindful of the pain she had 
inflicted), ** it is so hard to bear rudeness, especially from Uiose 
who once liked me and were kind to me. Edward, what can 
iiave dianged the Talmashes so greatly, for they seem to hate 
me now P If you had but known them when their poor young 
broths lived ! Dear little Ernest ! he had such a beautiful 
face, with a colour like a crimson rose, and eyes so large and 
loving ; but the little darling died, for he was too pure and 
good for earth, and now he is an angel in heaven, watching — 
at least he said he would — ^for the time when I should join 
him there; but that will never be— never!" and she sighed 
4dejectedly. 

" My darling Nellie !— " 

But the girl hastily interrupted him ; for, dreading her 
cousin's return to the topic of Captain Thornleigh's attentions, 
©he strove to prolong the momentary respite by reverting to 
other themes and to distant memories of the past. 

** How absurd," she continued, " to talk of all this now ! But 
I meant to say that the Talmashes were fond enough of me 
three years ago, and greatly pleased that I should spend so 
much oi my time by the side of the suffering child, reading to 
him, and drawing figures of strange monsters with my childish 
fingers ; and now they hate me, and seem as much afraid of 
ooming in contact with my unfortunate person as though I 
carried about with me as many fevers as my father gives physic 
for. "What is the harm of being a doctor, Eddy ? A doctor 
is ft gentleman, at least I am sure my father is ; and yet every 
one makes a difference between us and other people." 

** What sort of difference, Nellie, and who makes it ?" 

" Oh, every one, almost. But never mind ; I only care just 
iit the moment ; afterwards I know it is not worth thinking 
nbout. But I was mortified; there were so many that heard the 
remarks made by that odious girl : and then every one thinks 
so much of Captain Thomleigh, and the temptation was great 
to show that he, at least, did not despise me. Since that day 
I have seen him much more frequently ; and indeed, Eddy, I 
have grown to like him, — I mean, to love him — very much;" 
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And a tear fell on the kind hand that had taken hers, and was 
pressing it fondl j. 

"Mj poor little cousin," he said gently, "with my whole 
heart I feel for you ; but belieye me that the more you love 
this man, the more urgent is the necessity for your parting 
from him for ever. You say yourself that he entertains no 
thought of marriage, and — *' 

** Nay, dear Edward," said Helen imperatively, " you don't 
know what you are talkmg about." 

" Not know what I am talking about ! — ^not know that mar- 
riage is the only fitting reparation for the injury done to a 
woman's reputation, — the only proper end of — " 

" Improper beginnings," said Helen, laughing. " My dear 
Eddy, you are everything that is wise, virtuous, and discreet, 
and I am going to shock you beyond measure ; but the real 
fact is, that I consider the ceremony of marriage as one of the 
most absurd inventions ever inflicted on human beings by 
mortal men." 

" My dear Helen ! " began Edward ; but his astonishment 
was too great fw words or argument. 

" Yes, I do think it an absurdity," continued she eagerly, 
**Tn the first place, I deny the right of man to make im- 
possible laws, and then declare that God will punish with 
everlasting burning the man who breaks one jot or tittle 
<^ them." 

*' But what are the impossible laws contained in the mar- 
riage service of the Church ? " broke in Edward, humouring 
what he meatally termed the folly of her fancy. 

"All, or at least almost all, that they contain," answered 
Helen. " In the first place, do we not swear to love always 
and to the end, when to do so is too often clearly and simply 
out of our power P Is human love the growth of human will ? 
Certainly not ; and as certainly is it only as words of course that 
we vow to * honour and to obey' the man, who may turn out a 
dishonourable wretch, or a monster of tyranny and oppression." 

" But, Nellie, you have passed over in silence the solemn 
words which bind together those whom God will not have put 
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asunder. Surely you do not consider that oath as impossible 
to keep — surely you do not deem that vow ridiculous ? '* 

" Eidicplous ! No, indeed ; but be assured that the every- 
day and commonplace breaking of one portion of the oath 
renders the keeping of the rest infinitely less likely than it 
otherwise would be. * In for a penny, in for a pound,' is a 
vulgar proverb, but not the less true for that." 

"Nellie, where did you learn all this worldly wisdom P'* 
asked Edward, sadly. 

" By looking about me and keeping my eyes open, I sup- 
pose," was the careless answer. " But you need not look so • 
horrified, for you would be a little surprised if you knew the 
awful vow I would administer to * persons about to marry.' 
I would leave out all the nonsense; but such an anathema as I 
would call down on the heads of those who were false and 
untrue, and who did not keep themselves wholly unto the 
husband or wife who trusted them — such an anathema, I say, 
should be pronounced as would make the walls of God's house 
ring again ! *' 

" Tou are a strange girl," said Edward, after a pause, " and 
have imbibed some curious notions." 

" Have I ? They seem simple enough to me, for I would 
have the dictates of honour and our duty to God go hand-in- 
hand to save us from temptation ; while the code established 
by society has decided differently, proving that under the 
influence of that detestable and venal jurisdiction, men and 
women learn to forget that a promise is a sacred thing, 
whether it be whispered softly and registered on the inmost 
heart, or spoken aloud before a priest, and recorded in the 
pages of the vestry-book." 

" Helen, your words alarm me. I know not how far the 
judgment I once thought so clear may have been perverted, or 
the purity that was so stainless been contaminated by the 
breath of evil principles ; but this I know, that if you listen 
longer to the man who, for the attainment of his own selfish 
ends, is endeavouring thus to confuse your notions of right and 
wrong, you are lost for ever ! " 
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**Toii narrow-minded and most prejudiced of all good, 
anxious cousins ! " was Helen's laughing reply to this out- 
burst; ''what can I have said to call forth such a formidable 
prophecy, or to inspire such a dismal foreboding of evil to 
come ? " 

^ Not much, perhaps, after all, dear Helen," he replied, with 
an effort at cheerfulness ; '' and may God grant that the shadow 
which is casting all around me into gloom he not that of the 
one event which on earth I most dread ! But now, dearest 
Nellie, that the time has come for us to part, have you no 
word of comfort for me, — no promise that will send me forth 
on my distant journey with a lighter heart ? We have been 
&iends from childhood ; surely you will not quite neglect 
my counsels, or deem them entirely unworthy of a place in 
your memory, when seas will roll between us, and when my 
warning voice will be no longer heard ? " • 

Eut Helen would promise nothing that might entail upon 
her a separation from the man she loved ; and so the last fare- 
wells were embittered by apparent coldness, though deep 
sorrow was lying at the bottom of each faithful heart, and 
though both were inwardly longing to change the cold " Good- 
bye" and the conventional "hand-shake" for the warm embrace 
and dear " God bless you ! " that would be as a soothing balm 
to them in after-years. 

But Edward's services for his cousin were not yet at an 
end ; for, after a fruitless attempt to see and remonstrate with 
tiie man whose influence over her appeared to him so baneful, 
he spent the greater part of the night in the concoction of a 
letter, from the perusal of which he was absurdly hopeful that 
good results would ensue. And absurd indeed that letter was, 
and showing in its blind confidence an ignorance of the force 
of human passion, which called up a smile on the lips of the 
man to whom the appeal was made. But nevertheless the 
letter was a good letter, — frank, outspoken, and gentlemanlike 
in its tone, and appealing forcibly to many a good and honour- 
able feeling. 

When Philip Thomleigh read it, the writer was already far 
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away, Laving departed the we^ before for India ; leaving the 
girl he loved without a champion (for an appeal to her absorbed 
and businesa-loving father would have been utterly futile), and 
with no rampart to guard her stronger than the innate purity 
of her own heart. 

The young surgeon was as little justified in his remark that^ 
Philip Thomleigh had laid a deliberate plan to draw Helen 
into his power, as the latter was right in her assertion that the 
idea of marrying her had never for a moment occurred to him. 
Struck with sudden admiration for her rich gift of beauty, h» 
was not slow in discovering qualities, both of heart and mind^ 
which kept up the interest excited by her loveliness ; and, the 
opportunities of improving his acquaintance with her being 
frequent, can it be wondered at that he availed himself of them 
to the utmost P Kor was he one likely to fail in exciting^ 
reciprocal feelings in .the breast of any woman whose love he 
sought to win. Though not eminently handsome, he had in 
his person an air of great distinction, and there was in hiS' 
manner a 6ort of indblent ifuoucianee that was not without it& 
diarm ; but there were some strong lines in his character, and 
also some curious contrasting qualities: for, though usually 
self-reliant, he was the very slave of his prejudices, and though 
remarkable for kindness of heart and even tenderness of feel- 
ing, he was too ready to suspect those he loved, rarely forgiv- 
ing any act of theirs of which he had been led to believe them 
capable, and of which in his heart he disapproved. He waa 
not a great talker (few agreeable people are), but he had the 
power of throwing a meaning into words» and even into looks, 
which few possessed; and there was a pleasant spell in the very 
tones of his voice, which it was difficult to resist. Beyond 
and above ail this, it must be added that he was true, for no 
feigned passion could have carried with it the force and power 
which made Philip Thomleigh's entire devotion so irresistible ; 
an^ often as he had loved, the last madness seemed, and even 
was, as violent as the one that had preceded it. 

There is no occasion, nor would there be any advantage, in 
dwelling at length on thisj portion of poor Helen's story ; 
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sufficient is it to saj, that the catastrophe came about after this 
wise. A large mansion, standing in the midst of a fair estate^ 
had been for some two or three years imoccupied, though it 
was adyantageouslj and pleasantly situated within a distance 
of two miles from Warminster and its exquisitely beautiful 
cathedraL About the period* of Edward's departure, a small 
but agreeable family, consisting of a gentleman and his wife 
and one little boy, came to sojourn at '^ The Hazles." Bich,. 
liyely, and given to hospitality, the new comers were received 
with open arms, and were soon uniyersally allowed to be 
'^ great acquisitions." The little boy was the only one of the 
party who did not share in the general popularity ; for he was 
a sicklj child, occasionaUy interfering by his ailments with the 
social festivities, and being consequently looked upon as an 
intruder into the circles whose mirth he marred by his '' little 
admired disorders." It was the feeble condition of her only 
child that led to Mrs. Dormer's acquaintance with Dr. Lang- 
ton, and subsequently to a still greater amount of intimacy 
with his daughter : for Helen was a kind and gentle nurse,, 
fond of children, and ingenious in amusing them ; and Mrs. 
Dormer, pleased with her bright beauty, and grateful for the 
attention bestowed on her child, forgot for a moment the pre* 
judices of easte, and made an almost friend of the Doctor's 
daughter. Of this somewhat incongruous intimacy the fruits 
reaped by Helen and her family consisted of occasional gifts of 
game and grapes, and sometimes a drive with Mrs. Dormer m 
her hermetically-aealed chariot, with the fractious heir seated 
upon the girl's 1^, taogling the braids of her glossy hair, and 
imprinting indelible creases on her silk dress. 

It was early autumn now, and Helen was busy in some 
household work for the mother (whose failing intellect rendered 
her scarcely conscious by whom such offices were performed),, 
when a koock at the door proclaimed a visitor, and Mrs. 
Dormer was announced. She had come, she said, to carry 
Helen off on a round of visits, among which was one that had 
been long owing on her part to Mrs. Talmash, of Dell Grange. 
Gladly would Helen have refused the offered civility, for she 
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was proud, and was moreover not one of tlie many exceptions 
to the rule that ''no creature smarts so little as a fool;" 
nevertheless she agreed to the proposal, and evil indeed were 
the consequences that arose fix)m that ill-omened visit. Thej 
shall be described in Helen's own words, when, many a year 
after these events took place, she told hep touching story to 
her childhood's friend : — 

" We were received," she said, " by Mrs. Talmash and her 
daughter ; they were very gracious to my companion, but they 
looked at me — ^no, I cannot tell you how they looked ; but 
I felt that I grew very red and frightened, and cordially 
wished myself at home again. Still I made an effort at com- 
posure, saying, with a voice which I tried to render steady, 
* It is some time since we met, Miss Talmash, but I think you 
can hardly have quite forgotten Helen Langton.' She made no 
reply ; but, after glancing at me contemptuously, turned away ; 
while I, shocked and ashamed (for I was anything but brave in 
those days), would gladly have hid myself in the remotest comer 
of the earth. Well, the visit, during whichi had remained silent 
and unnoticed, came to an end at last ; and no sooner were we 
«eated in the carriage than Mrs. Dormer (as I expected she 
would do) questioned me closely concerning the rudeness with 
which I had been treated. What answer could I make ? 
Literally none, for I had not the courage to confess what I 
really believed to be the truth — namely, that my humble 
position in life rendered it necessary to disown me before 
richer and grander acquaintances ; and for the moment I had 
completely forgotten the warnings I had received that evil 
tongues were busy with my name. There are many truths of 
which I was then ignorant— truths which contact with the world 
has since cruelly instructed me in ; and, in the ignorance that 
is weakness, I allowed myself to be overpowered and crushed. 
But what and who were those women by whom I had been so 
deeply humbled ? Of both (whether true or false no one took 
ttie trouble to inquire)— but of both, what are called 'little 
stories * had long been extant : but they were rich, and had 
powerful connections, whilst I — ^but I had yet to learn that 
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* little stories' become great and condemning truths when 
told of little people, and that while vice is vice in the lower 
ranks of society, it is rank blasphemy among the higher to 
call the thing by its real name. Nothing is more easy to 
conquer than the many-tongued and million-eyed monster 
called the world, if only the means be in our power. Tie up 
its tongues with chains of diamonds, throw gold-dust into its 
blinking eyes, and let the dust, too, of dead ancestors rise in 
clouds about the huge senseless beast, and the deed is done. 
This is the philosophy that the struggle of life has taught me ; 
but I had no such weapons when my warfare began, and so 
was conquered easily and at once. The remembrance of that 
visit haunted me for a day and night, and was then driven into 
the background by the near approach of a pleasure to which 
for weeks I had looked forward with the keenest anticipations 
of enjoyment. The hoped-for felicity was no less an event 
than the great annual Horticultural F^te and Archery Meeting 
combined, at which the whole county society for many a mile 
distant would be assembled, and to which my new acquaintance, 
Mrs. Dormer, had promised to chaperone me. Never shall I 
forget the sensations of unmixed happiness with which I made 
my preparations for that day of anticipated bliss ; and when it 
came, bright and cloudless, not even the gorgeous sun was 
more brilliant than my hopes, or the breezy air more buoyant 
than my spirit. I had an exquisite dress, well-fitting, light, 
and flowing ; and my hat was a perfect triumph of art, with its 
wreath of ivy-leaves, and spray of lilies resting on my hair. 
It may seem childish to dwell upon these details; but the 
memory of my dress and figure, as I saw myself in the glass 
that morning, is so twined in with my last thoughts of home, 
with its peaceful associations and simple pleasures, that I 
cannot separate them, burthened with bitterness and self- 
reproach as those memories are. But I must return to my 
story. 

** I was dressed, and ready for departure, when, instead of the 
carriage which I had been anxiously expecting, a note was 
brought me from Mrs. Dormer, the purport of which was to 
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excuse her attendance. The wording of tbe epistle was not 
uncourteous. She feared, she wrote, that at the last moment 
she might be prevented from calling for me, and therefore 
hoped I should be able to find some other friend to perform 
the office she was reluctantly obliged to forego. I was disap- 
pointed, but being, unfortunately, wholly unconscious that the 
words I read were merely a conglomeration of conventional 
falsehoods, I persevered in my intention of being present at 
the fete. Luckily (at least I deemed it so then, for my whole 
heart was bent upon the expedition), the Archery Ground lay 
in the way of my Other's daily round of visits ; and nothing 
doubting that, once there, I should find no lack of friends, I 
persuaded him to allow me to accompany him. We arrived, 
and my father, being as usual steeped in business cares, hastened 
away, leaving his hapless daughter alone in the crowded assembly. 
The first p erson on whom my eyes rested was Mrs. Dormer, — 
but Mrs. Dormer with a cold company face which I had never 
seen her wear before, and with eyes which turned from mine as 
though she saw me not. Hooked around, and the same chill stare 
was everywhere ; nor could I escape it, for I was surrounded 
by those countless eyes which glared around me like bad faces 
in a dream. Alone, then, I stood in that circle of cruel women : 
for they were cruel, — ay, cruel as the Indians who gather 
around their victim to mark how the tortures they inflict are 
borne. I gave no sign of mine, but I think that if one of those 
who caused them could have looked into my heart, and seen 
how it was wrung, she would have pitied me ! 

" I wandered about in my gay gala-dress, pale and nervous, 
but beautiful — at least men told me so. Once I should have 
been indignant at such fulsome compliments, and shocked at 
the fixed and insolent gaze with which they were accompanied ; 
but now, deserted by my own sex, I was fain to seek compa- 
nionship with the other, for I was not bold enough to face 
those pitiless women alone. At last Thornleigh came, and I 
flew to him — I felt I did — ^like a wounded bird. All day he 
was by my side, and at night, when together we left that scene 
where I had so sorely suflered — that night I, grown reckless 
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and despairing, laid my head upon his breast, and promised to 
be bis ! The morning came, and brought with it no better or 
aafer reasoning ; for in the future I saw nothing but an unbear- 
able existence of humiliation and wretchedness. I was guiltless 
of aught more blameable than girlish folly, and I was already 
'Condemned as a woman abandoned to her evil passions and lost 
to all sense of shame. What wonder then that, destitute of a 
protector, and being but a poor and timid girl, my heart sank 
•within me, and that I utterly rejected the idea of sojourning 
among those who contemned and slighted me ? What wonder 
that, abandoned to the leadings of my own wild will, I should 
have resolved to seek a happier lot elsewhere ? What were home 
and parentsr to me, — or, rather, what was I to them ? The 
thought of parting from my father hardly cost me a pang ; and 
if I suffered a tinga of regret at deserting my poor ailing 
mother, the feeling was but momentary, and all insufficient to 
turn, me from my purpose. 

" Trifling, indeed, had been the part they had played in the 
abort opening portion of my Life's Drama, and now I wafr 
preparing to act out the play in other scenes and before a 
different audience. Even now, when I look back upon my 
flight, I cannot feel that I was heartless or undutiful in keeping 
my promise, as I did steadily and unswervingly, to Thornleigh; 
but here I must assure you, that it was not the force of over- 
powering passion for him which led me from what is called the 
*path of duty,* but rather the thorns strewn hj women in that 
path, and which made it so hard to tread. 1 do not attempt to 
justify either myself, or any of the many fallen creatures who err 
as I did : but of this I am persuaded, that many a woman sins 
for wiuit of encouragement to be good, and that, if you could 
look back into the eariy history of many of us, you would see 
that, in more ways than I can reckon, women are women's 
worst enemies ; that they have powerful auxiliaries in our own 
vanity and folly, and in the strength of our own passions, is a 
truth which I cannot venture to denv.'* 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

** Oh, love may venture in 
Where it daurna weel be seen." 

** The heart's aye the part aye 
That makes it right or wrang." — ^Bubss. 

FiYB years bad now passed away — ^years that had changed 
nothing in the lot of Helen Langton, or, rather, of Helen 
Vatiglianj for she had adopted the surname of a distant 
relative. At three-and-twenty she was still happy, still 
unrepentant, and, if possible, handsomer than ever. Thia 
description of a woman's state when she has defied the laws 
of Grod and man may, we fear, be deemed detrimental to the 
cause of morality, but it is nevertheless true (in some degree) 
to nature. It has been said, by one who knew that nature 
well, that Le remords est ne de V abandon, et non pas de la 
faute; and it may be that had Helen's lover relaxed in his 
devoted attentions (showing her thereby that his passion wa& 
diminished, and that he had grown weary of her society), we 
should not now have to record the fact that her gay spirits had 
not flagged, and that her bright loveliness was not shorn of a 
single beam. 

Those five years had been passed far away from England j 
and under the burning sun of India, and in the almost solitude 
of a bungalow, the erring woman had nearly ceased to think of 
a country where the deed that she had done would (and that 
justly) exclude her from the society of the respected and the 
virtuous. 

Helen's character and disposition rendered her fully equal 
to the emergency in which she was placed— the emergency, 
namely, of being a man's almost sole companion through many 
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a month, which but for her society would have been tedious in 
tbe extreme. She was a very pleasant creature, variable in 
her words, with all a woman's pretty art of strewing flowers 
on the path that time treads then so noiselessly, and with 
only such fitful gleams of her strong love for Philip, as made 
him prize the gift the more from his great fear that one day 
the rich blessing might be withdrawn from him. Her beauty, 
maintained by unfailing health and nerves that never flagged, 
was a source of great pride to Thomleigh, who secretly 
delighted in the envying admiration bestowed upon her; 
while Helen, gifted with a more than due proportion of 
female tact and discrimination, was not slow to learn that, 
so long as the cravings of a man's vanity are satisfied, there 
is no danger of his throwing away the straw that tickles him, 
or of his becoming wearied of the amusement of his rattle. 

But nature had designed Helen for something better than a 
mere plaything, nor did she contend against a destiny which 
suited well her vigorous character and her taste for active 
pursuits. Many a good deed, performed simply and unos- 
tentatiously, might have been recorded of her during those 
swiftly-passing years ; and had the gentle and beautiful Mrs. 
Vaughan been a great and honourable lady, instead of the 
"thing" she was, her name for charity might have sounded 
high in the land ; and so, with no craving for the praise of 
men, but perhaps with some vague purpose of doing penance 
for the life she led, Helen continued to do good by stealth — 
visiting the sick wives and children of the soldiers, and ad- 
ministering to the wants of the peevish and complaining. 
She reaped but small reward for the exertion, which in that 
enervating climate was not without its merit ; for few of those 
whom she thus visited were inclined to show her much either 
of gratitude or respect, though many were the sorrows light- 
ened by the sight of her kind face, and liberal the donations 
bestowed from her well-filled purse. 

But in spite of, and perhaps unobservant of, the small slight 
which should have made her mindful of the degradation of her 
position, Helen persisted in the belief (benighted woman that 
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she was !) that her sin, after all, was not so very heinous. She 
had learnt to draw comparisons between herself and those by 
whom she was tacitly bidden to stand aside, for they were 
holier than she ; and the result was not unfrequently in her 
own favour. True as steel to the man to whom she had swora 
to be faithful unto death, not for worlds, and (what is still 
more to her credit) not for any gratification of vanity or 
pique, would she have played upon the passions of another, 
nor in thought or deed have betrayed the man who trusted 
her. But Helen was a keen observer, and many a slight 
deviation from the right path and not a few soft[sins^ 
destined to remain unwhipped of justice, were known to her 
when the world suspected them not ; and she, strong in her 
own truth, had no mercy on the lawful wives, for whose errors 
she saw no excuse, and by the side of whose transgressions 
her own appeared^to her so venial. There was no one to warn 
the self-comforting woman of the peril attending her delusion, 
nor to remind her of the fearful awaking which would be hers 
when, among colder and more rigid moralists, she would be 
roughly roused from her blissful torpor; and thus she con- 
tinued in the dangerous indulgence of compounding for her 
sins by comparing them with transgressions which it was as 
much out of her power as it was against her nature to commit, 
and in the perilous consolation of the idea that she was far 
less wicked than many whom the world magnified as good. 

Once Helen confided the results of her cogitations ta 
Thomleigh, and was surprised to find that he took a lenient 
view of the misdemeanors on which she commented so 
severely. He even, to her dismay, went so far as to excuse 
them, bringing forward many an extenuating circumstance^ 
and suggesting that, after all, it would be perhaps better to let 
go the scales whose ''balance could not be adjusted," aud 
remember with charitable hearts the distich, that — 

** What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted." 

"But, Philip," continued the inexorable woman, "I cannot 
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understand jour being able to find so many excellent reasona 
and excuses for your friends. However, in one case I defy 
you. Look at Mrs. Stonehurst — " 

''I oflben do," said Philip, with a lazy puff of smoke issuing 
from his lips. 

" Well, what can you say for her P If her husband were 
unkind, or in any way neglectful of her, I would not blame 
Jner ; but lie is so good-natured, and trasts her so entirely. 
lEeally, Philip, I do believe he thinks her the best wife in the 
world ! How frightfully treacherous she must be ! *' 

Thomleigh answered with a laugh, for the wife in question 
not being his wife, the idea of Helen's " virtuous indignation" 
amused him ; and moreover, good-natured as he was, he found 
something especially ludicrous in the idea of his friend's 
delusions. 

" Poor fellow ! Poor old Stony," he said, when his pleasant 
laogb had subsided, " I only hope he won't be enlightened. 
He's always so jolly — " 

But when, after a few minutes' pause, Helen expressed to 
Philip her opinion erf mercenary marriages in general, and of 
one in particular which at that moment was occupying public 
attention, she was agreeably surprised to find that his ideas 
(for, like most men, he had a yearning to be loved for himself 
alone) coincided with her own. Together they inveighed 
against the perjured ones who vowed a love they could not 
feel, and who, to make the •* nauseous draught of life go 
down," consoled themselves with the pearls and the diamonds 
that lay at the bottom of the cup; and when their vitupe- 
rations were at an end, and the force of language could no 
further ^o, Helen, turning a look of love and pride on the 
liandsome figure by her side, whispered — 
^ " There is one thing that comforts me, Philip, and that i«, 
that I at least have not sold myself. Oh ! the lies," she added, 
" that I have seen looked out of young girls' eyes, and that, 
too, on men who should not have touched my ungloved hand 
in common courtesy!" 

"Why, you foolish woman," said Philip, smiling at the 
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energy with which she poured forth her reminiscences, " don't 
you know there is such a thing as being more nice than wise?" 

" Notions of honour cannot be too nice — can they, Philip ? " 
she asked ; but he made no reply, for it was not for him to talk 
to Iter of honour. 

Helen sighed. — " Perhaps," she continued, " I am wrong to 
talk of such things, for had I been tempted, I too might have 
fallen. But still I think I could not have purchased money ot 
high position by the sacrifice of my self-esteem and my sense 
of honour. Tell me that I am an honourable woman — tell 
me that . you think so, Philip ; " and she looked at him with 
pleading eyes. 

Thornleigh stroked her dark hair fondly. " Honourable to 
me, dear love. But the world, my Helen — " 

" Ah ! the world," she cried impatiently. " Yovr world-r 
yov/r god: mine is truth and honour." 

" Eaise an altar to the unknown deities," said Philip, with a 
languid smile. " But, seriously, I think you are rather too 
hard upon poor Mrs. Stonehurst." He was lying idly on a 
couch, smoking and sangareeing away the broiling midday 
hours. " She is a deuced pretty woman, and old Stony is a 
bore. Now Nelly, you must allow that." 

Helen would not deny the fact, but nevertheless she was not 
to be laughed out of her opinion that, as long as a husband 
performs his part of the social compact, his wife, if she break 
hers, is utterly without excuse, and should be held up to 
general reprobation. " And as to a man's being a bore," she 
mentally added, "why, every one is tiresome occasionally. 
Even Philip is not always so agreeable as he was before wo" — 
married was the word her thoughts uttered ; and surely few 
wives, whose vows had been spoken in Holy Church, could 
have felt more certain than did Helen that her lot in life was 
fixed beyond the possibility of change. 

Among those with whom Mrs. Vaughan sometimes came in 
contact, and that principally by the bedside of the sick, must 
be mentioned the garrison chaplain (Mr. Fanshawe by name), 
whose ofl&ce naturally led him to where sin and sorrow did 
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most abound. He was a very average man that military 
parson — one of the million mediocrities of the earth ; but he 
was a kind man atieart, and being generally denominated " a 
good fellow " by the youngsters in the regiment, it may be 
inferred that his sermons were short, and his advice not often 
forced upon them. The Chaplain's manner to Helen was civil 
in the extreme, and whatever surprise he might have felt when, 
on the first occasion of his meeting with her, she knelt in 
prayer beside the dying, was carefully concealed. Perhaps, 
aided by the solemnity of the scenes they witnessed together, 
and strengthened by the power of his sacred office, a more 
earnest man might have succeeded in arousing her to a sense 
of her delinquencies ; but the conversion of such a sinner was 
not in Mr. Eanshawe's line, nor was he rash enough to risk his 
popularity with the Colonel (for Thornleigh commanded the 
regiment then) by a vain ejQTort at interference with his 
pleasures. So Helen was left to her sins, and the Chaplain 
retained the good word of the thoughtless boys, which he 
prized far more highly than it deserved, and was made happy 
by the occasional notice of Thornleigh, who pronounced him 
to be a gentlemanly fellow, who never took liberties, or 
degraded his cloth and himself by acts of licentiousness. 

Meanwhile Helen, though armed by the "strong breast- 
plate of a heart untainted,** was not altogether invulnerable ; 
and there came a time when an arrow struck her in the joints 
of her armour, piercing her keenly. 

About six months previous to the time when a change of 
prospects at home rendered it inexpedient for Colonel Thorn- 
leigh to remain any longer in India, the event occurred which, 
while it revealed to Helen the full view of her position, was 
not without its influence on her future life. 

Instances of homicidal mania caused by excessive drinking 
are, unfortunately, of no unfrequent occurrence amongst sol- 
diers, one cause of them possibly being, that the men often 
retain in the bewilderment of intoxication a confused sense of 
the injuries, real or imaginary, which when sober they had 
forgiven and almost forgotten. Of the truth of this remark 
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a soldier belonging to Colonel Thornleigh's regiment afforded 
a fearful example ; for after a recent punishment, and when 
maddened by arrack and heat, he one evening, without any 
apparent provocation, shot a serjeant belonging to the same 
corps, and wounded him mortally. On hearing of the occur- 
rence, and being aware that the tragedy was deepened by the 
fact that the wounded man had a wife and family dependent 
on his exertions, Helen hastened to the scene, though dreading 
the melancholy sight of the bereaved woman's despair and of 
the poor orphans' tears : and sad, indeed, was the spectacle 
that presented itself to her view — so sad that even her strong 
nerves wellnigh failed her as she looked upon it ! 

The uncontrolled and angry grief of the wife found vent in 
loud hysterical screams, mingled with such fierce imprecations 
on the assassin, that those who stood around felt that the 
soldier would have a sharp struggle for his life should he 
venture within the grasp of those wildly-tossing arms. The 
sight thrilled its spectators with horror, for the " decency of 
woe " was wholly wanting, though prone upon the bed lay the 
wounded serjeant in his death agony. 

A few minutes before he breathed his last, the poor man 
signed for his children to be brought to him, and one by one 
they were led within his reach, while the youngest, a child of 
some few months old, was held by Helen to the lips which 
were already whitened by approaching dissolution. For a 
moment it lay with its soft cheek pressed to that of the father 
who had loved it so well, and then, refusing to come away, its 
tiny fingers clutched at something vigorously. Helen loosed 
its hold, shocked and shuddering ; for the accustomed plaything 
that the infant's hands had grasped was no other than the 
grizzled hair that fell over the lip of its dead father, — ^the 
father who would never play with his little child again ! 

It was while busied in soothing the screaming infant that 
Helen became aware of the presence of a lady, whose soft 
lovable face was turned towards her, and who asked in the 
Bweetest of low-toned voices if she could be of any use. To 
Helen, stealing as they did into the midst of that discordant 
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din, the irords sounded like mtraic spoken — a blessed sound 
breaking in upon a dream of horror and of agony. Yes ; she 
could, indeed, be of use — that gentle woman — of use in 
soothing the children's sorrow, and in restoring order in that 
wretched room : but there were limits to their power of doing 
good, for the task of dealing with the widow's grief, or of 
mitigating the violence of her fury, proved to be wholly beyond 
them ; and great was their relief when the entrance of the 
BTzrgeon upon the miserable scene gave promise of som& 
amelioration iu the woman's condition. 

"Good God!" he exclaimed. "Mrs. Vaughan! — Miss Owen t 
this is no place for you. Dead is he, poor fellow? I knew it, 
for there was not a shadow of hope from the first. But,^ladies^ 
I must advise you to withdraw, for this woman is not in a state 
in which you can render her any service. Come, be quiet at 
once and cease that howling," he added, turning to the woman^ 
and speaking angrily and firmly. 

"Oh! Doctor," interposed Helen, "speak gently to her,. 
pray, for it is not well to be harsh with her. Think only of 
her great affliction; she cannot restrain herself, for she is* 
erased with grief." 

"Grazed with grief, madam ! — ^not she ; we know the symp- 
toms better. Why, the woman is dead-drunk, and smells of rum 
enough to knock you down. And here's the bottle," he 
continued, with a sort of melancholy triumph, as he drew the 
evidence of his sagacity from under the woman's cot. "Here'ft 
the bottle — here's the curse ;" and he threw the noxious thing 
across the room with all the vigour of an angry man. It fell 
near the bed, and the sharp sound it made thrilled through tho 
hearts of those who heard it, for against one who lay there 
dead the blow seemed levelled. Poor, long-worked, humblo 
soldier! JSTo need to sympathise with your trials now, for 
life's hard hits fall short of you at last, and you are at peace t 
Yes ; his wife's disgrace is misery no longer, and her drunken 
habits can anger him no more; while the children who were hi& 
Bolace are hers only now, — hers to beat and swear at when the 
drop too much is taken, — hers to rear in habits as vicious as her 
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own ! Poor little wretclied beings ! Who on the wide earth is 
left to defend them — ^who to guide, and who to save them from 
pollution ? 

It was with words such as these in their hearts and on their 
lips that Helen and her new acquaintance left that dismal 
barrack-room together, each now knowing who had been her 
fellow-worker and her sister in charity and Christian love. 
To Mary Owen, Helen stood revealed as the lovely sinning 
woman of whom she had heard, but whose face (she having 
recently arrived in India) she had never seen, and on whom 
the carefully-nurtured girl now gazed shyly and curiously, as 
good women are wont to do on those whose lives they cannot 
understand. But what were Helen's feelings when she learnt 
that it was the General's sister, the "Mary Owen" whose 
" people " lived near Thornleigh's home in distant England, with 
whom she had held converse as with a friend? Strange, 
indeed, it was, but true, that she, of whom Philip (so little 
given to respect what was good or reverence what was holy) 
had sometimes spoken as of one but " little lower than the 
angels," should have thus come in contact with her, the erring 
and proscribed ! And it was, therefore, with deep humility and 
an overpowering sense of her own unworthiness, that Helen 
felt her heart throb with gratitude to the gentle being, who, 
though herself " pure as snow " and " chaste as ice," could yet 
be fidl of pity for the fallen, and who (and may Grod bless her 
for the deed! ) had given her hand to Helen as though she had 
been a sister. 



CHAPTER V. 

''lam a woman 
More sinned against than sinning." 

" The gods are just, and of onr pleasant vices 
Make instrumeifts to scourge us.'* — Kino Leab. 

" Habvbt, I made a new acquaintance yesterday — one that I 
found in poor Serjeant Jones's room ; and who do you think it 
was?" 

The question was asked by Mary Owen of her brother the 
General, as they two were riding out together in the cool 
evening air. 

" Upon my life I can't guess, but some missionary fellow I 
should imagine. It is a great mistake, Mary, your going to 
such places, and I wish you would give it up. Caroline (he 
was speaking of his wife now) is very nearly as absurd, only 
just now she has something else to do." 

" Yes, Caroline would have felt so sorry for the babies ; and 
two of them were such little things. I wish you could have 
seen them, Harvey." 

"I'm uncommon glad I didn't," growled the General. 

" Well — but, Harvey dear, I haven't told you the news yet ;'* 
and she glanced at him furtively, as though half fearing the 
effect her frankness might produce. " It was such a beautiful 
woman that I saw there ; and you cannot think how good she 
seemed, and how tender. I could love her with all my heart." 

" I have no doubt you could," responded the General. " You 
are always in extremes, always loving something or somebody ; 
but pray, who is your new friend ? " 

" Now, Harvey, please not to be angry : I am half afraid you 
will be when you hear that it was Mrs. Vaughan who — '* 
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*'Mrs. Vaughan! " broke in the General, suddenly checking 
his horse in the extremity of his surprise and indignation. 
** Mrs. Vaughan ! Impossible ! Tou must be mistaken ; she 
never could have dared — '* 

" Dared what, dear Harvey ? " she asked, interrupting him 
gently. " She only dared to perform a duty from which many a 
woman would have shrunk back in disgust and dismay. She 
closed that poor man's eyes, brother, when he was no more, 
and (harder trial still) defended the unhappy children from the 
blows of their violent drunken mother, awing and control- 
ling her. Oh ! indeed, she was hrsve and good, and — I can 
never cease to admire and respect her : " but the last words 
were spoken to her own heart whisperingly. 

The General was somewhat moved, stem man as he was, and 
rigorously as he maintained his watch over his womankind. 

" I am very sorry, Mary," he said in a kinder tone, " very 
aorry indeed that you should have fallen in with and spoken tq 
this person. However, that cannot now be undone, and I can 
only strongly advise you to say nothing about the affiair to 
Duncan ; for if you do, there'll be a. row, I suspect." 

" But I have no secrets from Duncan," said Mary quietly, 
but with a pleasant confidence ; for the said Duncan was her 
affianced husband, and the man whom, after a betrothal of many 
a year, she had left her home in England to make happy at 
last. Mary's girlhood had passed away, and a few silver lines 
might be traced on her braided hair, while on that middle-aged 
soldier's brow, time and care and foreign service had drawn 
many a deepening furrow ; but for all this their hearts were 
full of hope, and the Indian summer of their souls was bright 
with glowing colours. 

" Well, do as you like," said Mary's- brother, beginning to 
tire of the subject; "you know your own affairs best; only, 
pray let me hear no more of Mrs. Vaughan from you, for really 
you ought to know better than to talk of that class of women." 

A day or two elapsed before Mary Owen found an opportu- 
nity of consulting^ Major Duncan as to the expediency of her 
again viuting the place where she might possibly come in con-^ 
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tact with l^e tabooed woman ; and great was her delight when, 
instead of combating her wishes, he, in spite of the General's 
lingering remonstrances, pronounced all she did Mid said to be 
wise, discreet, and praiseworthy. 

Meanwhile Helen had not ceased from her errands of mercy, 
and might have been daily found in the lowly dwelling where 
that singular and most incongruous fellowship had first com- 
menced. She had given money, and been thanked for it, and 
had bestowed advice and sympathy, which had been tolerated; 
moreover, as the widow had, by dint of strenuous exertions, 
been kept for several days from any indulgence in her besetting 
sin, Helen rejoiced greatly in the reformation she had woAed. 

A few days after the Serjeant's death, Mrs. Vaughan and 
Mary Owen met again, and this time on the threshold of the 
room whose inmates they were come to visit. Their greeting 
was cordial, nay, almost afi^ctionate; and Helen, ere they 
entered, imparted to the Greneral's sister her satisfaction in 
the belief that reformation had commenced, and that gratitude 
for all that had been done for her was strong and deep in the 
breast of the bereaved woman. 

The room was- still and desolate enough now : for there was 
no dead husband on the soldier's bed, and the children, sickly 
and subdued, were crouching about, watching the almost 
dreaded mother, who was mending their poor clothes and 
pondering on her own unhappy future* She rose at the 
approach of the ladies, and dropped a curtsey in honour of the 
Greneral's sister; but to Helen she showed no token of respect. 
Mary looked from one to the other in surprise, waiting in vain 
for the symptoms of gratitude on which Mrs. Yaughan had 
enlarged, and almost doubting (so great was the change 
wrought in the woman's manner) whether it were indeed the 
Serjeant's widow who stood before them. Helen remained 
passive, though the blood had mounted to her cheek and brow ; 
and it was by Mary that the embarrassing sil^ice was at 
length broken. 

" Well, Mrs. Jones," began the sweet musical voice that 
Helen loved to hear, " I am very glad to see you bettor. Mrsi 
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Vaugban has given Ine an excellent account of you, and I hope 
all will now go well with you and with your children.'* 

" Indeed, ma'am," responded the widow in doleful accents, 
" I'm very poorly, very poorly- She may tell you as I'm 
better, but what does the likes of her know what it is to lose 
a good husband ? And a good husband he was to me, though 
I says it ; and he to be taken from me all on a sudden like ! — ^" 
and the ready apron was lifted to her eyes. " They do say 
he'll be hanged, the man as did it, milady, which I'll go to see, 
G-od willing:" and wiping her eyes she cast them up to 
heaven, as though grateful for the grace that had been given 
her, and to the inspiration by which she had been led to utter 
a sentiment so pious. 

Helen was shocked at her tone, and ventured upon a remon- 
strance. " Mrs. Jones," she said firmly, " we know how sorely 
you have been tried, and can scarcely wonder that you find it 
difficult to forgive ; but will you not try to remember that the 
man who has done you this great wrong is in the hands of 
G-od, to punish or to pardon, and that there is one excuse 
which might (at least with you) be brought forward in his 
favour, — namely, that the wretched man had been drinking to 
excess, and could scarcely be deemed accountable for the act 
of which he now (as I am told) * sincerely repents ?' " 

" And pray, what odds is that to me ? " said the woman, 
sharply. " His sorrow won't give me back my man, or put 
bread into the children's mouths." 

There was so much of disrespect conveyed in the tone in 
which these words were said, and the woman's manner when 
speaking to Helen was so far firom deferential, that the latter, 
angry and abashed, rose from her seat, determined no longer 
to endure a mortification so unlooked for and unmerited. 
Before, however, she could put her design into execution, the 
widow's whining voice was heard again. 

" I suppose I'll have to go home, milady," she said, again 
addressing Miss Owen; " and I hope as you'll be so good to 
give me a character, for to service I must go, and leave the 
poor blessed children with my mother. Mother's a poor 
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woman like mjself, ma'am, but respectable. We always kept 
ourselves respectable at the worst of times, milady, and I 
wouldn't have you to think that I ever keep company with 
them as wasn't," and a sagacious look at Helen gave point to 
the last remark. 

It was then that the sharp pang of shame shot through the 
heart of that hapless creature — then that no veil seemed thick 
enough to hide her degradation, and conceal the blushes on 
ber guilty face. Why, even that drunken, graceless woman 
bad a right to despise and rebuke her, for she, at least, had 
been a wedded wife, and was now a widow indeed. 

Mary noted the struggle in her breast, and heard the con- 
Tulsive sob that rose in the fair round throat, bent low in the 
depth of her humiliation. It was a piteous sight, and draw- 
ing her gently away, she tried to soothe her with kindly spoken 
words. 

" Poor thing, poor thing ! " she said, repeating the pitying 
exclamation again and again, as, standing beneath the wide 
verandah, she softly pressed the hand that lay so passively 
within her own. Helen sobbed bitterly at first, greatly to the 
distress of her companion, who felt (and truly felt) that the 
tears of a woman who is not given to weeping, are as painful 
to witness, and, seem to afford as little relief as those which, 
wrung from the eyes of stalwart men, fall in ungenial and 
nnrefreshing showers. At length she contrived to stammer 
out a few words of apology. 

*• I am so sorry — I am not often so foolish — pray forgive 
me, it was your kindness — " and the tears broke forth afresh. 

"What can I do lor you?" asked Mary; "shall I take 
you home ? My brother's carriage is waiting for me, and we 
can go together." 

"Take me home?" said Helen, in undisguised amazement. 
** Do you know who and w hat I am ? " 

" 1 know you are unhappy ; I know that you have been 
striving to do good. I am sure you wish to be good yourself," 
added Mary, kindly. 

" It is too late," said Helen, mournfully. " Many a daj 
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too Jate : " and she repeated the words with rtouching 
remphaeis. 

*' OJb, do not say so ; it is never too late to gi^e up what is 
wrong ! I am very bold to 1:alk thus to you, 'but — " 

^* You bold ! you speak like an angel from heay«n ; and oh, 
may I ^ease io live when I forget your words 4Uid looks this 
4iay. ¥ou ha;re put new thoughts into jny heart ; and the 
time jnay eDme, when I can prove to you that I am ,not 
utterly hardened. But do not spenk of me. Eorget that 
^ou have irnet me here, for the judgments of the world are 
merciless, and ill-nature can draw poison from ^the sweetest 
flower. We may never meet again ; but if, in after years, 
vQtne thought ^df her whom ftate ihas set so far apart, should 
^oross your rainless memory, think of rher .as of one who had 
^nown soorrow and suffered wrong, and from the light of your 
happy home, look with pity on the gloomy picture vof the 
castaway." 

"Indeed, I feel for you," said Mary, whose tears icould 
with difiiculty be repressed. ^^But do not speak so hope- 
Jessly. Xou are young, and Qod has put good thoughts into 
>your heaort. Do not resist rthem, but fly at onoe &om tempta- 
tion, and you will And peace at last." 

" I cannot ; he has been very good to me ; and he is all I 
have." 

Mary was silenced, for she thought of her own Duncan, 
and found no words to strengthen her arguments in favour of 
ithe course she counselled; and so they parted, not to meet 
again for years, not to meet again till many a fresh sorrow 
thad been measured out to each ; purifying the heart of the one, 
4&nd rendering the other a still more meeit inheritoc of her 
Father's kingdom. 

But while the wheels of old Time's chariot had for Helen 
sped with such noiseless swiftness, 1;hey had gone over rough 
and stony roads with those she had left behind her. Stationed 
many hundred miles apart, it had so happened that, during 
their joint sojourn in India, Helen and her cousin Edward had 
«iever met, though sundry letters had .passed between 4;hemy 
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by meaiffi tof wihich the fanner kad been made tiware of ithe 
variouflteTcixitB that had oocuored in iher family* 

Mer bttAher JRobent lay in an unhonoured and a forgotten 
grave; for he had died the death of the dissipated, and left 
iew to moom his end. iFrom one of the many haunts of vice, 
Tfirequanted by reckless and desperate youths, the body of a 
Btan, white and miserably attenuated, was one day brought on 
ihe shcxulders of hired attendants to a West End London 
liospibaL A few shoct hours (more, and the wretched burthfln 
ba^g ceased to be a living thing, a verdict of " natural death 
ifrom epilepsy" was returned by the jury, who had been amn- 
moned to " sit*' upon that ruined remnant of mortality. 

They may have been right (those men who knew so little), 
but the old Doctor (far though he was from that dismal inquest- 
room) knew the cause of his boy's death better, and sorrowed 
for it heavily. Then other changes came, changes which led 
to a distaste for the old house that had been his father's, and 
for the home which death had made desolate ; and so, before 
the grass had time to flourish on the grave of the long com- 
plaining wife (the listening to whose daily complaints had 
^own to be almost a necessary habit of his existence), the 
Doctor decided on breaking up bis establishment, giving up 
*^ business," and with his only remaining son falling back upon 
the doubtful pleasures of " private life." 

In a new home, far removed from that which he had so long 
<3alled his, and in the enforced idleness of his present position, 
it was difficult to drive away the thoughts (not unmixed with 
their due portion of self-accusation) that' crowded upon him: 
and many a rousing memory of the daughter^ he had so^lightly 
valued, forced itself upon his notice ; for alone with his self- 
upbraidings he had, in the weakness of his advancing years, no 
<x)urage to cope with the foes his accusing conscience brought 
in array against him. 

Then came illness, the first his iron frame had known, and 
the neighbours, ready as neighbours ever are to anticipate the 
worst, pronounced that the old man was " breaking." And so 
in truth he was, but the breaking crushed the bitterness from 
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bis heart, and ere his summons came, he wrote a letter full of 
tenderness to Helen ; a letter in which pardon for her fault 
was mingled with seli-reproach for the neglect which had been 
its cause. 

The letter was sent to Edward Burrowes to forward to his 
cousin, but when the missive reached the distant station where 
Helen had so longed for one remembering word from those 
she had forsaken, the erring daughter was no longer there. 
She had sailed with Philip Thoroleigh to England ; and manj 
a month had passed away, and the old man was in his grave, 
when his daughter at last read the words which told she was 
forgiven. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'' We are blaahing roses 
Bending with our fulness, 
'Midst our close-eapp*d sister bads 
Wanning the green coolness. 

** Hold one of as lightly— 
See from what a slender 
Stalk we bow'r in heavy blossoms, 
And roondness rich and tender." — LnaH Humr. 

It was a dreary day in January, and land and sea were 
'obscured by Heavy storms of sleet and snow, which fell in 
unbroken violence from the leaden-coloured sky. On the 
waves of the wind-tossed Solent, a large ship, with troops on 
hoard, and with many a reef in her tempest- worn sails, was to 
be seen battling her way towards Spithead. On that ship 
weather-beaten mariners on the shore fixed their eyes curiously, 
spying at her through glasses all bespotted with the driving 
snow, and pronouncing various opinions on the name and 
nature of the new arrival. It was a cold welcome home, and 
a cheerless prospect for those who, during many a year (while 
baking under Indian suns), had been longing for and "bab- 
bling of green fields" at home; but to those who hoped to see 
their sunshine on the faces of glad relations and expecting 
Mends, it mattered little that the cold wind blew, and that 
England's coldest shoulder was turned towards her returning 
children. 

In that ship were Colonel Thomleigh and the beautiful 
woman who, during the long voyage, had been' seen so rarely 
by any of the other passengers on board the vessel. It was 
not the Colonel's regiment that was coming home in the good 
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ship " Theseus ;" nor were there among the few lady passengers 
any with whom he was personally acquainted ; but still Helen 
adhered strictly to the privacy of her oten cabin, only leaving 
it at those hours when she and Philip could pace the deck 
together, and leaning over the high bulwarks, could watch tho 
reflected stars and bright phosphoric lights, safe from observa- 
tion and remark. 

As the voyage drew towards a close, those walks and watch- 
ings had grown less frequent; for Philip had biecome absorbed 
in the thoughts of England, with its never^forgotten sports and 
pleasures, and among the many who looked out anxiously for 
land (questioning all, from captain to helmsman, who might 
be supposed capable of yielding information), few were mora 
eager than Colonel Thornleigh. And yet there was no one in 
the little misty island that he cared, especially to see, for he 
had few relations, and no heart's friend half so dear as the one 
he here about mth him. Still, it wafr Englood, and it wa» 
home, and theirefore the first sight of land afforded himi unmisad. 
delight, while, laetiring into his cabin, he gave himeelf up to^ 
glad anticipations^ and beg$n to write lettere^vigproualy. With 
Helen the caee was widely di&rent. She had been v^ happy 
duiing the voyage, and wae by no means desiroua ta leave the 
creaJckg, rolling, tumbling old ahip^ which contained within its- 
wooden, walle well nig}iv her all of human affection. Hers was. 
net a deajwrndiAg nature, or she might have felt g]oomy enough 
as she noted Philip's rapid Angers running glibly ovec the page^ 
while he smiled at some thought or anticipationr in which she 
had no share; and many a woman less gifted with hopefulneaa. 
would have been chilled and sorely depressed by the little heed 
he paid to her presence, and the small part he appeared to* 
have assigned her in the new scenes that were opening before 
them. 

And so the patient woman looked on as he wrote his des» 
patches and forgot her ; while still the winds roared loudly,. 
and still, through the blinding sleet and snow, the ponderous- 
ship rolled onwards to her anchpragp. The moorings were 
reached at last ; and^ like some tethered monster straining at 
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heaving waters*. Then boats, manned by dripping watermen-, 
clad in storm-delying vestments^ found themaelves, as if by a 
miracle, alongside the ship ; and into one of those adventurous 
little barques, Philip, leading the chilled and half-benumbed 
Kel^i by the hand, was altQOst the first to take passage for 
the land. 

"What a landing it was ! And on'^what a sloppy, slippery, 
unseemly shore ! ITp the dripping stairs, forcing their way 
among thronging porters, and amphibious bipeds reeking with 
the fumes of stale tobacco and wet pilot-clotb, the voyagers 
(with the recollections of the " gorgeous East" fresh upon 
them) made their way as best they might to such comforts as 
ft Portsmouth inn could give them. And now they were fairly 
in Ofd !Efegland again. Expectation was over, and certainty 
had taken its place, as gazing from the wide windows of their 
h^ft^- m bustling High Street, they reviewed the dripping 
passers-by, tried to count their umbrellas, and looking in one 
SDotii^s faces, said they were glad to be at home again ! 

And next came the importent question of where, in the 
bappy home country which they were so proud to call theirs, 
tthey should pitch their tent ; or in other words, where they 
could find a small house, at a rent of about one hundred per 
acnum', in which it would suit them in all respects to take up 
their abode. Philip was no longer in the array, so their choice 
was usifihaekled by military duty ; but how far it might be 
made reconcileable, alike with the Colonel'^ pleasures, and 
with a due regard to Helen's comfort, remained to be seen, 
liondon was not to be thought of; for Philip must have his 
hunting, and. have it too in his own county, where it was to be 
enjoyed at a cheaper rate than elsewhere. There were strong 
objections to Mrs. Vaughan's being in the neighbourhood of 
Philip's sports, as the county was a highly respectable one, and 
would be justly indignaut if treated with insult ; and an insult 
it would certainly be considered, were that fair but wicked 
fiice to be forced upon its notice. All these things did Philip 
revolve in his mind, and revolved them so long, and with 
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Helen's assistance so comfortably to himself, that the plan at 
last decided upon, was as fully calculated to add to his enjoy- 
ment, as it was almost certain materially to lessen hers. 

Within fifteen miles of the family mansion that would one 
day be Philip's, was a pretty little cottage which was his 
already. It had formerly belonged to, and been the residence of 
an aged female relation, who (single both in mind and body) 
had spent her life in the rigid observance of her moral and 
religious duties, and who (dying in the odour of sanctity, and 
the ill-breath of her grand-nephew's misconduct not having 
tainted her nostrils), left the cottage, where she had passed a 
life of chastity and decorum, to the nephew of whose ante- 
cedents and probable future she knew so little. 

It was a pretty domicile, with bees, and brook, and coppioe, 
and many another rural adjunct ; and in it (the fairest of Bosa- 
monds, though there was no labyrinth by which her where- 
abouts could be concealed from virtuous view) Philip Thomleigh 
installed his mistress. It is not on record that the shade of 
the small spinster (whose neat, and somewhat old world-looking 
person had been wont to occupy those rooms, and tend her 
flowers in those trim parterres) ever appeared to upbraid hep 
recreant nephew with the desecration of her well«loved cottage ; 
but certain it is, that the cottage itself was a prison-home to 
her hapless successor. Cautioned by Philip, and warned by 
her own dread of insulting looks and words, Helen rarely 
strayed beyond the precincts of the tiny shrubberies, which by 
courtesy were called " the grounds;" and so, waiting for and 
always thinking of Philip, she passed the time away. 

Meanwhile Thomleigh's amusements had begun in earnest, 
for both houses, hearts, and weather were alike open to afford 
him such sport and entertainment as are attainable during an 
English winter in the country. Thornleigh Abbey was a fine 
old place, nestled in the snuggest of hollows, and sheltered by 
the finest of "ancestral trees." It was approachable from 
various points by many a carriage-road and pleasant bridle- 
path ; but when the heir to all this fine estate returned to visit 
it from what the old folks called the " airmy," he dismissed his 
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carriage at the lodge, designing to walk along a well-remem- 
bered footpath to the house. The season was winter, and the 
giant oaks were leafless, yet never had he been more impressed 
with admiration for the fine old place than on that cold but 
clear December morning. 

Since the day when he had last looked upon it, many a 
glowing scene of beauty had met his eyes — wondrous trees, 
bending beneath their clustering fruits, and with gorgeous birds 
nestling in their foliage — ^vast plains, and mountains towering 
to the sky — and hunting-grounds where fierce and noble animals 
fell victims to his spear — all this and more had been his, to 
admire and to enjoy ; but now, with feet brushing the withered 
fern, with no trees around more stately than the branching oak, 
and only harmless living things to note his coming, Philip with 
a full heart acknowledged, that the home which in his childhood 
he had loved was not less dear to him in his manhood. 

Sir Edgar Thomleigh, Philip's great-uncle, and the present 
possessor of the Abbey, was what is called " one of the old 
school;" by which we may infer that in the days when he was 
young, schools were neither so numerous or so various as they 
are in these our times, when we have so many different standards 
of what is " the right thing." He had been sixty- two years in 
Parliament, by which also it may be gathered that during a few 
of those years he had been both too young and too old to know 
much about his business. He was very proud of his ancestors, 
of whom he possessed a plenteous store, both on canvas and 
in the &mily vault ; and was equally tenacious of his rights, 
whether those rights regarded his seat in the loyal county of 

f or whether they appertained to that which he occupied 

in the Chamber of her Majesty's most faithful and devoted 
Commons. Both those seats, it is almost needless to say, were 
looked upon by him as the sure inheritance of his nephew, the 
future Sir Philip. 

He was a widower, and in the days of his youth had become 
the father of a son, whose only child had followed his father to 
the grave some few months before Philip left India. There 
lemained besides, of lineal descendants, only a grand-daughter, 
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the Mrs. "Wraxlmm of whom mention has already been made, 
and: who was now a widow with one son, a boy who was being 
educated on the Continent, and was about fifteen year» of age. 

About a week after Helen's establishment at the cottage 
(her residence in which rural retreat was a» yet ^ite unsus- 
pected by Sir Edgar), the uncle and nephew were seated 
together before the fire in the spacious dining-room of Thom- 
leigh Abbey. The old man, who was chilly with the winter of 
his own years as well as with that of a snowy December evening, 
cowered over the huge logs that lay upon- the hearth, the ruddy 
glow of which shone through his almost transparent hands, and 
shed a faint rosy tinge over his white hair. He wa» a hand- 
some old man, small in stature, and beautifully neat in his 
dress ; with a sprinkling of powder on his bald' head, and an 
odour of fresh lavender-water pervading his person; 

" Will Parliament meet early, unde ? " aeked !Miilip, who 
recollected that the old man Hked being- thought a party to the 
little secrets of G-ovemment. 

" In Manoh, I believe. We shall have hard w^ork this session ; 
it will be a near thing, and I fear the Wh^S' will run ue hard.'* 
And; the octogenarian senator pricked up his* ear» as though 
scenting the battle afar off. 

** They say that Fuller will be opposed for the other division 
of Idle comity, and that Brandreth means to stand <m the 
Libend interest." 

"So I heard—so I heasrd ; but he hasn't a ehanee. Thank 
Gkod,. we have no Eadicals in this part of the world*'^ 

Philip was not so sure, as was his uncle, that the* minds of 
M the freeholders were so closed against ^form, or so ehoked 
up by the unhealthy weeds which grow out of the soil of rich 
men's prejudices, as to yield without an effort to the imposition 
of tujo; representative* in whose vocabulary Progress stood for 
Perdition ; but he forbore to disturb his uncle^s faith in the 
stand-still powers of his county, and merely inquired when Sir 
Edgar intended going to London. 

" For the meeting of Parliament, of course," was the answer ; 
tcft tixe honourable member was clearly of opinion that the eyes 
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of the political woild were upon him ; and waa resolved that he 
at least would fulfil the expectation of confiding England^ and 
— do his duty. 

** You will reside in London with me, I conclude," said the 
uncle, looking rather doubtisglj at his nephew's handsome 
face ; fbr he remembered the days when he too was young, 
before latch-keys were, and what a wearisome place of abode- 
he — ^in those days — considered the family mansion. 

^ I am afraid not, my dear uncle. I fancy I shall be very 
little in town. It would not suit my plans, and Helen — Mrs* 
Yaughan — ^is so fond of the country." 

8ir Edgar, who had for some time been employed in picking^ 
up with the tongs minute particles of wood, and laying them a»- 
carefully on the fire as though the expense of fuel was "an object" 
to him, now let his shining implement fidl with a heair^ cr»Bh' 
on the hearth, and said slowly, and with an effort at calmness t 

" Hjelen; ! and who, may I ask, is Helen ? " 

"My dear uncle, have you never heard P " 

« Heard what?" 

" That some one is living with me ? " answered Philip^ relac* 
tanUj ; for he found it rather difficult to talk of his pleasant 
vices to an old man of eighty, in whose shrivelled veins not one 
drop of youth's hot blood remained, and who sat there looking 
so immovably moral. 

" And who, may I again be allowed to' ask, is some one ? 
Some colonised woman, I suppose; some unfortunate half-caste,., 
picked up in India, by whom you have half-a-dozen children, as 
dingy aa. herself ?" 

'^Noiriinite so bad as that," said Philip, smiling at th» old 
man's r^d jump to the worst conclusion. "Helen is the 
meat lovedy — ^' 

" Of eo;arse she is." 

" The very best creature — " 

" No doubt of it — they are all good creatures." 

" But you must not confound her with others in her position. 
No* wife could love me more devotedly, or behave with a more 
fauMesa propxiety — '* 
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" A very praiseworthy person, I have no doubt," interrupted 
Sir Edgar, damping this burst of enthusiasm ruthlessly. " But 
I should be glad to know the terms on which you stand with 
this faultless lady. Nothing binding, I hope ? No promise, eh ? " 

" None whatever." 

" No reason why you should not marry to-morrow, if you 
wished it?" 

" None in the world — only I don't wish it." 

** Pshaw ! Ton will wish it ; every one wishes it who has a 
name and a fame to continue to after-generations. And you 
are the last of the family, Philip. Don't let me think there 
will be none after you, my boy. Don't let your old uncle die, 
without seeing an heir born to Thomleigh." 

Philip was touched by the pathetic tone in which Sir Edgar 
seemed to be so humbly apologising to the dead, who had done 
their duties as Thomleighs should. 

" Time enough," he said, " time enough, my dear uncle. I 
never saw you look better — ^these five years haven't aged you a 
day. W hy, you might be thinking of marrying again yourself,'* 
he added, with an attempt at jocidarity. 

Sir Edgar chuckled, and stroked his thin knees coaxingly. 

" So you have heard that foolish story, have you? " 

His nephew had beard nothing, but humouring the old man's 
fancy, he nodded affirmatively. 

" Not a word of truth in it, upon my honour. A mere Platonic 
feeling on both sides. Mrs. EUerton is a charming woman, but it 
is her daughter that I have been thinking of; and for you, my 
dear boy, not for my self. If I were ten years younger, perhaps" — 

Philip looked at his uncle's dried-up atomy of form, and 
wondered whether at four-score he too would retain within 
him smouldering ashes which could still be stirred into a lin- 
gering life. The thought of such unnatural flames bursting 
forth from rotten touchwood was unpleasant, and he dismissed 
it summarily. 

" Keally," continued Sir Edgar, " the daughter is charming " 
— charming was his word for the " very nice," which so often 
epitomises the eulogies of the present day—*' fine figure, well 
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brought up, good connection, elegant girl, very — but now I 
think of it," he added, in a voice of alarm, " I have not asked 
you where this person is — I hope to Heaven she is not at the 
cottage, that would be indeed an insult to the whole county, 
and one which could not be overlooked." 

" My dear uncle, what has the county to do with any private 
business or pleasure of mine? Helen" — ("Confound Helen,"mut- 
tered Sir Edgar,) " Helen went with me to India. She left a 
comfortable home to follow my fortunes, and has for more than 
five years behaved incomparably, so I am not going to part 
from her now, to please a few humbugging squires and their 
stupid wives, who vegetate in the heart of the slowest county 
in England ! " 

Did Sir Edgar's ears deceive him, or was it indeed one of his 
own household who was a foe to his own county, and faithless 
to its immortal traditions ? It is true that from the rapidity 
of his wrathful nephew's utterance, the whole force of his vitu- 
perations did not make their way to his understHuding ; but be 
had heard enough to convince him that Philip was indeed not 
one of " the old school," and, what was more perplexing stilly 
that the influence of the redoubted " Helen " was not a thing 
to be easily shaken. At this crisis, however, wearied with so 
rare an after-dinner exertion, as the discussion of an improper 
love affair, the old county member, faithful to his custom of an 
afternoon, whether in the " season " or out of it, rested his 
well-shaven chin on his neatly-plaited shirt-frili, and slept the 
Bleep of the just. 

Meanwhile Philip, in respectful silence, pondered over the 
words that had been said, and his thoughts savoured of worldly 
wisdom. The walls of the lofty apartments were panelled 
with oak, which time had darkened gloomily ; and hung aloft 
were eleven life-length effigies of dead ancestors, who, (all 
possessed of an air of agreeable majesty, but to none of whom 
any individual interest was attached,) looking benignly down 
upon their descendant, took, in their silent, dignitied manner, 
a place in his deliberations. 

And now, ic must be said, that in spite of Colonel Thorn- 
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leigh's eacpressed contempt for tiie epimons of the :countty, he 
mm hymo means indifferent to that of the world, and hsdmo 
jfaoK^ (metaphorically speaking) for tying up Ins kno^er, ;8&d 
being sick or dead to the many anxious aoquaintanoes — fiiends, 
as they are conventionally called, who would crowd to welcome 
the future possessor of Thornleigh Abhey. He was extremely 
attached to Helen, who was a very good girl and "all that 
sort of i^hing," and in India, where the practice of fitrict 
moraliiy is rather at a discount, and where his own eode was 
that not only of most of his associates, but also of the public 
at large, his liaison with her, even openly avowed, had seemed 
^uite an every-day affair. But here, as he now recollected, such 
things were viewed differently ; and with the eyes of England 
— crural England — upon him^ Philip felt the necessity of 
ahiouding his peccadillos in a decent amount of mystery. The 
idea was iiksome, 'troublesome, and annoying; and the more 
«o,.ti6 itfieemed to put Helen before him in 4i new.and not very 
Mattering light. 

In an Indian bungalow, surrounded by soldiers, and leading 
with him the laisser oiler kind of life which had been so enjoy- 
able, his mistreg^s had seemed in very fair harmony with the 
ficene and its accessories ; for if not a " perfect woman," she 
had appeared at least very "nobly planned," and ready for all 
the praise, love, kisses, tears, and smiles in the atmosphere of 
which " perfect women " are supposed to be most at home. 
Tes — that was the Helen of an Indian home ; but here, with 
his heart's voice deadened by the decent draperies tof respecta- 
bility, the hapless victim to his passions stood forth as what in 
truth she was, — a woman with a brand across her forehead and 
A :8carlet letter on her breast ! 

Among the useful gifts of instinct bestowed upon the 
feebler sex (gifts which are often, in their curious way, more 
flubtle and penetrating than the nobler powers of reason), not 
one of the least remarkable is a woman's intuitive knowledge 
when a subject in which her hopes of happiness are involved 
has deeply occupied the mind of the man on whom that happi- 
-ness depends. It was an instinct osuch as this which warned 
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Helen (whdn, after two daye' absence, Thomleigh returned 
to the iCottag^) 4liat evil influences were at work againat ker. 

Philip had been But huntiog, and was wet, tired, and Tather 
cross, when {without much of unneeessarj ceremony) he flung 
himself .dirty boots included, upon Helen's sofa. The act was 
BO contrary to the habits iof the man, and also of a gentleman, 
that many a woman, feeling an English lady^s drawing-aroom .to 
be her oaatle, would have remonstrated thereon, or at any rate 
would have ^permitted herseilf .to ask the simple, but leading 
question of what was '' the matter ? " This, however, was not 
Helen's way ; and knowing that nothing conflrms a man's ill- 
humour ao much as seeming to notice it, she busied herself 
quietly and unobtrusively in making the .peevish man as com- 
fortable as circumstances permitted. And to do him justice, 
Philip soon grew rather ashamed of himself, and being fateful 
for the warm slippers, and warmer tea, that Helen prepared to 
solace his inner man, he rewarded her attentions by becoming 
more communicative. 

'* It seems a long while," said Helen, when the ;time came 
for Iter to relate the little uneventful history of her two days' 
solitude, " a very long while since you left home ; but I have 
.been too busy to be dull. Is it not pretty ? " she asked, for 
JPhilip had us yet expressed no approbation of sundry changes 
which her tasteful fancy and willing fingers had wrought in 
their little apartment. They had planned the arrangement of 
the furniture together, and when he left her, .only eight-and- 
ferty hours before, he had seemed as interested as herself in aU 
the details of chintz and muslin, carpets and window curtainfl ; 
but now all seemed changed, and his eyes wandered over the 
work of her hands, as though he saw it not. Helen had 
laboured veiy hard to please him, and her delicate fingers were 
ohafed with the contact of the pins, needles, and stiffened 
calico with which. she had had to deal ; but when all was done, 
:and a few winter flowers had been placed in graceful larrange- 
ment upon the table, she looked round approvingly upon the 
result of her toil, and thought with saiis&ction of the kiss that 
would be her reward. 
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Foolish woman ! foolish amon^ tho thousands who have been 
80 since the world began ! Had the labour of your hands 
gratified, in any way, the selfish vanity of the man on whom 
you had wasted so much time and thought, he would have 
taken you into his arms, and let the light of his countenance 
shine upon you ; but after all, and with all your pains, you had 
only contrived to make a small room (fifteen feet square) 
habitable (and how poor and mean it looked when compared 
with the gorgeous apartments of Thomleigh !) and, in so doing, 
you had but performed a humble household duty, and were 
entitled to no reward. 

Helen was disappointed and mortified, so mortified that she 
could not at first tell her little story calmly. 

"A Mr. Brandreth called here yesterday," she said, as soon 
as she could trust the steadiness of her voice. ^^ He paid me a 
long visit, and was very entertaining." 

" Extremely impertinent of him to call, and very bad taste 
to stay when he found I was not at home." 

" Bad taste ? " said Helen, a little archly. " Now, Philip, 
you can't think that ? " 

" He wants my vote, I conclude," said the angry man, over- 
looking Helen's small pleasantry altogether, " but he won't 
get it; I don't know the man, and I don't want to know 
him." 

" Wait a little, dear Philip, please, before you^make up your 
mind to dislike my new acquaintance. I think you would 
approve of many of his opinions, and he seems so thoroughly 
in earnest! I cannot tell you how wisely he talked about 
bettering the condition of the poor." 

'' A liberal reformer, eh ? Liberal enough of "words and 
promises, no doubt. Is he a young man P What sort of a 
looking fellow?" 

" Oh, nothing very repiarkable — a good head, and in figure 
tall and nlight; but such a kind face! and such a pleasant 
voice! The only thing against his appearance is a rather 
ridiculous trick he has of twitching his mouth, which almost 
made me laugh." 
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Helen was not well up in tbe arts of coquetry, or she would 
liave described her visitor somewhat differently; and would 
bave remembered (had she planned to retain her sceptre) that 
women are strong because men are weak, and been aware that 
-could Philip only have surmised (what she knew full well) that 
for two hours Brandreth's expressive countenance had shown 
his fervent admiration of the one that was now looked upon so 
coldly, Thomleigh would have appreciated her better for that 
. knowledge than for all the gentle care she had bestowed upon 
his creature comforts. 

But Helen loved too sincerely to be on her guard, and so 
her opportunity was lost, while time sped on, and the dinner 
and the evening hours passed away, and there was still con- 
straint upon the two who had so lately been lovers, but whom 
the breath of the world had come between — that breath which 
was so soon to drive them wide as the poles asunder ! 



CHAPTEB VII. 

" The chUd imposes on the man.** — ^Drtdbh. 

" Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the snn.** — Hood. 

Philip Thoekleioh's repose on the night that followed 
that cheerless evening was broken by meditations which were 
anything but pleasant. He was called upon to choose, afr 
least he thought he was, between Helen and the world — ' 
between his love and the prejudices of society ; and a host of 
difficulties and annoyances rose .up before him. For Helen ho 
foresaw a perfect hurricane of descending stones; and ho 
confessed himself powerless to shelter her from the threatened 
lapidation. If he were only master of the position and tho 
property, if he were only the affluent owner of the means by 
which men's mouths are shut, he fancied he might do much ; 
but for that power he must wait, and in the meantime, putting 
the best face he could on this " extremely awkward business " 
(for he had already begun to call the affair by one of its right 
names) he would wait, with what countenance he could, tho 
chapter of accidents. Oh ! that chapter of accidents, from the 
advent of which men often expect so much ; were we to choose 
a motto for the heading of it, what more fitting one could bo 
found than the expressive words of apres noits le deluge ? for 
truly the mind of a man must be in a reckless and most 
unseemly state of confusion when, thrusting aside reflection, 
he decides that sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. 

When the morning came, after a night which to Helen also 
had been one of sorrowing reflection, things began to look a 
little brighter; and though joy was not actuaUy a guest at their 
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breakfast table, the heaiiness which had endured through 
the darkened hours no longer sat brooding at their board. 
Scarcely howerer was their morning meal ended, when a tap 
at the door, unmistakeably produced by housemaid's fingers, 
was answered by a peremptory " come in" from the master. 

"Well, Martha," said Helen, kindly — for she was by nature 
courteous and felt, perhaps intuitively, the expediency of con- 
ciliating those around her ; " well, Martha, is there anything 
you want ? you should have waited till I was alone." 

" Please, ma'am — please, sir," stammered Martha, looking 
helplessly from one to the other ; for she had orerrated her 
courage, which oozed rapidly from her moist finger-ends, when 
she found herself in the awful presence of ** the Colonel.'* 

" Come, speak out, or leave the room," said the latter, grow* 
ing impatient. 

" Please, Colonel, I wish to leave — " 

"Leave and be d d!" ejaculated the Colonel, with 

military promptness. 

"Hush, dear," whispered Helen, somewhat shocked at this 
outbreak ; " let me speak to her, and find out why she wants 
to go." 

" Tou had better not ; the girl is impertinent ; tell her to 
leave the room." This advice was given in a low tone, for the 
speaker, having a vague suspicion of what was coming, was 
desirous, as far as lay in his power, of sparing the feelings of 
his companion. 

But Helen was pertinacious that morning, or possibly 
obtuse, and would not, or could not, take the hint that 
was given her. 

" Martha," she began, " I am. sorry for this ; you seemed to 
be. going on so well, and your character was everything we 
could wish." 

" My friends is all respectable," suggested Martha, whoso 
energies seemed for the moment equal to no greater task than 
that of taking the measure of her clean white apron, from 
side to side, and back again. 

Helen began to feel alarmed. She had her reasons for 

g2 
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holding in horror the ominous word that had just fallen from 
the lips of the discontented housemaid, and so her tongue was 
tied ; but the silence of her mistress only encouraged the 
recreant chamber-maiden to let loose the violence of her own 
untamed member, and havoc was the cry. 

" I've nothing but my character," sobbed she, for the apron 
was now transferred to her deluged eyes. " If I lose my 
character TJl never get another place — and mother says which 
I have now, along of being here. I allers kep myself to 
myself, and never had no foUerers, which wasn't allowed in 
places where I lived servant before. Mother says as this is no 
place for a decent girl to live in, and so I hopes you'll suit 
yerselves, and let me go home to-day." 

It was some time before the torrent of words poured forth 
by the apprehensive Martha could be checked ; but when that 
desirable result was obtained, and silence was at last restored, 
Helen felt that, like the thunderstorms which are said to 
"spoil good weather, and make bad worse," the recent 
domestic hurricane had been anything but productive of good 
results. 

" Oh, Philip," she exclaimed, when they were left to their 
unpromising tete-^tSte ; " Oh, Philip, I am so very sorry !" 

To this humble overture she obtained no response; for, 
ensconced behind his newspaper, the angry man to whom it 
was addressed seemed to have forgotten, with an oblivion as 
total as her own, that he was the most to blame, and that she 
had the best right to commiseration and apology. One more 
ineflfectual effort at conversation, made in the earnest hope of 
clearing the storm-laden atmosphere, and then (as was her 
wont in moments of transitory worry and perturbation) Helen 
threw on her hat and cloak, and leaving Thornleigh to his 
newspaper and his disgust, betook herself to rapid out-of-door 
exercise. She did not shed a tear ; for, besides that she was 
not constitutionally a weeper, the truth that women often pay 
dear for the dangerous luxury of tears, was one that had been 
long known to her. Very unanswerable are they, " those seas 
of melted pearl which some call tears," and so deeming them, 
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the slighted woman dashed hers hack into their hriny bed, and 
strove to master her emotion. 

For the first time she had been humbled before the man 
who had caused her shame ; the man who now (and this also 
for the first time) peomed indifferent to her annoyances. And 
something told Helen that this was but the beginning of 
sorrows, as the first warning drops that presage the coming 
tempest. But where, she asked herself — where, when the 
whirlwind should come, could she hope to find a refuge from 
the blast ? for there existed for her but one solitary bond, one 
tie so thin and fine, that a touch snapping it asunder might 
leave her to drift away alone, a solitary thing, without chart or 
compass to guide her on her way. 

With such poetical rendering of her woes did Helen solace 
herselfy as she paced rapidly along the high-road that led 
towards the village. She was not yet really miserable, for 
she could indulge in grief, and revel in the luxury of self-pity ; 
and therefore, after a while, she began to consider that her 
self-banishment had endured long enough, and that perhaps — 
yes, surely, Philip must have missed her — had wanted her 
possibly ; and with this conviction on her mind, she retraced 
her steps, and walked rapidly home. 

And Philip had missed her — missed her as the lazzarone 
misses the sun he loves, and the herb the dew that invigorates 
it. She had been absent but an hour, yet her going thus 
hastily had frightened him; and on her return he gladly 
welcomed to his breast, and to her home, the sweet though 
fallen angel of the house. 

About a fortnight after this domestic episode, the reconciled 
lovers (though perhaps the name is not strictly applicable) 
were riding together through the pleasant lanes — pleasant 
though the season was hardly yet spring, and the weather cold 
enough — that abounded in the neighbourhood of Thomleigh. 
They talked together gaily as they rode along, and the fresh 
wind blew bright roses upon Helen's cheeks, and added to the 
lustre of the dark eyes, into which Philip gazed with the 
tender love that had shone from his own in days gone by. 
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And thus were they looking, when at the turn of a narrow 
lane, and at a spot where the ascent was steep and the banks 
high, they met a carriage, as it slowly descended the hill. It 
was an open barouche, and contained two ladies and a child. 
Of the former, one was a little past the prime of life, but still 
handsome, though of a large, coarse beauty ; while the other 
was striking from her brilliant complexion, her speaking eyes, 
and the profusion of her red-brown hair. Both ladies turned 
aside their heads with marked avoidance when they became 
aware of the propinquity of the equestrians, and the slight — 
insult Philip mentally termed it — was so obtrusively marked, 
that he resented it keenly, though silently ; for those hand- 
some, disdainful-looking ladies were no strangers to him, and 
in his early years, before he had " got into that confounded 
scrape," (Alas! poor Helen,) he had known them well, and 
indeed had been a sort of pet of the elder lady, whose name 
was Ellerton, and who was the mother of the bright-com- 
plexioned girl then seated by her side. 

In looking back upon Thornleigh's boyhood, it would be 
perhaps too much to aver that Mrs. Ellerton was the cause of 
tis first great dereliction from the paths of moral duty ; but 
still at thirty he might possibly have been a better man, if at 
twenty that lady had not generously undertaken, free of cost, 
except to the boy's wavering principles, to finish his education 
for the world he was about to enter. There had been some 
whispers about their flirtation — whispers softly spoken — for 
Mr. Mainwaring, Mrs. EUerton's then husband, was a mil- 
lionaire ; and shod with gold, vice finds it easy enough to ride 
down the prejudices of a pack of scandal-mongers ; moreover, 
Mrs. Ellerton, to do her justice, gave no great cause for evil 
tongues to bay at her, being cold and vain, with a dear love 
for what she called " position," and so could venture to take 
fire in her hand (as cold natures can) and remain unscathed. 

As for the lad himself, his soft-skinned vanity (for where is 
the folly or vice in which that element of evil is not found ?) 
was pleasantly flattered by the idea that the world thought 
him wickeder than be was; and (rejoicing more in his sup- 
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posed iniqiiity than he possibly might have done had there 
been truth in the libel) he took his first lesson in the hornbook 
of human passions. 

But the time came when he grew tired of his daily gover- 
ness ; and though between them there had been naught bejond 
the Platonic affection miscalled " pure," he was as wearied as 
thoufi:h they had deserved the imputation which many-tongued 
rumour had cast upon them. That the boy showed this 
vearinesS) and showed it unreservedly, was an offence that 
Mrs. Eilerton could not pardon, and nourishing her anger in a 
breast devoid of any warmer and more genial feelings, the evil 
plant (like an tmwholesome fungus) grew and grew, till the 
bad passion turned to hate. She had one daughter, who was 
■about thirteen, and was absent at school during the time of the 
. ''little affair" with Philip; and many a year had passed since 
they two had talked of love under the chestnut trees ; and the 
still fair woman was for a second time a widow, with another 
little girl to tax her maternal solicitude, when she and Philip 
met in that narrow lane, while a woman (of what Mrs. Eilerton 
'Called the worst descriptioD) was a witness of their chance 
rencontre. 

At that period G^e^t^ude Mainwaring had seen some five- 
und-twenty summers, several of which had of late years been 
passed abroad/ with a kind but eccentric female relation, who 
had generously relieved Mrs. Eilerton from the charge of the 
tall girl, whose rapid march towards womanhood told tales of 
. her own advancing years. 

But enough of Gertrude for the present — enough of the 
prosperous and successful; for we must follow Helen's 
fortunes, and r^ate the Decline and Eall of her Woman's 
Empire. 

Whether it was that the contempt expressed in the faces of 
his former friends urged him to the effort of changing their 
«corn into a more agreeable feeling towards himself, or whether 
he was warmed into admiration at the sight of newer and 
therefore more piquant charms, certain it is, that from the 
date of that inauspicious meeting, Philip Thomieigh found 
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himself often in the society of the ladies of Mainwaring HaH» 
He was frequently, too, at the Abbey, for there also was one 
to whom his presence was by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Mrs. Wraxham — the cousin of whom mention has 
already been made — was a great favourite of Sir Edgar's ; for 
she could not only lay claim to the high merit of being a 
relation, but she was also duly impressed with the honour 
which that claim conferred upon her. She had had designs 
upon Philip from her earliest infancy, and had pursued thos& 
designs with a tact and perseverance worthy of a better cause.. 
At a later period, despairing of success, she had — wisely 
enough as was afterwards proved — married a rich and elderly 
widower, whose remaining term of life she certainly did noi 
render happy ; but Mr. Wraxham died at the age of seventy,, 
leaving her with one child, and a fortune in railway shares,, 
which might, or might not, turn his widow into what the 
world calls a " catch." 

Mrs. Wraxham was fond of money, but she was fonder stiD 
of rank and title — a predilection which may partly be accounted 
for by the fact, that in the days of her young-ladyhood, her 
very particular friend was fortunate enough to make an impres- 
sion on a peer of the realm ; thus raising her own dignity,, 
while the evil-working passion of envy fermented in the breast 
of her less fortunate friend. 

This sole remaining female scion of the house of Thomleigb 
was not altogether unattractive in appearance ; and, joined to a 
certain amount of freshness and prettiness, she had the art, 
while making men pleased with themselves, of inducing them 
also to be charmed with her. She was a cunning rather than 
a clever woman ; endowed, however, with the quality of watch- 
fulness, for she was never taken by surprise, and with the gift 
of prudence, for the order of her retreats was as remarkable 
as the courage she displayed in her advances. 

To marry her cousin Philip— to be addressed as " My lady,"" 
and to reign as sovereign mistress at Thomleigh, was the un- 
ceasing object of Mrs. Wraxham's ambition ; and to obtain her 
end there was scarcely any act, however mean and unworthy. 
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to which she would not have descended. She had had earlj 
information of Helen's arrival at the cottage, and having seen 
her, the alarmed plotter set to work at once to discover some 
method by which she might lower the dangerous beauty in the 
estimation of her lover. It was a hard task, that of working 
her dirty underground mine, with the open fire of the foe 
playing over her labours ; but in time she succeeded — for who 
will not succeed who in a bad cause labours long and low 
enough ? She had had the courage to speak to Philip about 
the lady of the cottage, and how did she speak of her ? Not 
yiolently, or with open virulence, but with a quiet though much- 
meaning contempt for the class to ^hich she belonged, and with 
a cruel exaggeration of some little episodes of the poor girl's 
childish history — episodes which she had learnt Heaven knows 
how, but which were not without their effect on Thomleigh. 

And yet he dearly loved his mistress still ! — cloved her for 
the patience with which she supported his frequent absences, 
and for the cheerful spirits that for many a week sustained her 
when, fitful and often impatient, he allowed the impressions he 
received to tell upon his manner. He little knew how hard 
the effort was, and how often, fearing that 

*' Her voice had lost its power, 
Her smile had lost its chann,*' 

she would sit in what poets call her " bower," and drawing sad 
comparisons between the past and present, would look for- 
ward with vague anxiety to the future. 

It was the end of March now, and the blustering month had 
been unusually wild and wintry. Philip had been ready with 
excuses for the many days that often elapsed between his visits 
to the much-neglected ''Eosamond ;" but the disappointed and 
sorrowing woman was not to be deceived by reasons which she 
more than half suspected were often invented for the occasion. 
Once, and only once, she reproached him, and that not so much 
for his neglect as for his want of openness, and the small trust 
he seemed to place in her who lately had shared his every 
thought. 
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" Philip," fihe said, " there is a cloud above us; it was small 
once, and to you may seem so still ; but for me, who live almost 
iilone, it grows and gathers fearfully. Will it burst soon, think 
jou ? or is there more of cruel waiting yet before me ?" 

" I do not understand you," said Philip, though he did. 

'* Nay, do not say so ; there has been such trust between us 
through these years, and I can better bear that you should 
•cease to love me than that my belief in your true loyalty should 
be shaken now.'* 

Her appeal irritated Thomleigh, touching the sore place in a 
^jonscience which was still tender. 

" Helen," he said, rising and standing near her, with his 
«lbow resting on the mantelshelf, "let us understand each 
other. Have I ever deceived you ? " 

" Till lately, never." 

" Pshaw! you must not call deception the little civil ex- 
•cuses that enforced absence make sometimes necessary. I 
mean, have I ever been untrue to you, or ever led you to form 
-expectations impossible to be realized ? " 

It was said, and compunction followed on the fault as rapidly 
as the thunder booms after the cannon's flash. He had never 
seen Helen angry before — never seen the half-closed, sleepy eye 
light up with indignant fire, or the delicate nostril dilate with 
scorn ; but looking in her face now, compunction (as we have 
said) followed quickly on the error he had committed. 

There was no violent outburst, and not one of the reproach- 
ful words that Philip in his penitence so dreaded to listen to ; 
but after a few moments, given to quelling the angry tumult 
in her heart, she said, coldly and simply : 

" I thank you, for you have made the task that might have 
been so hard an easy one, and extracted the sting from the 
bitterness of regret." 

" What ta8k ? what regret ? '* faltered Philip, fearing he 
knew not what. " Helen, forgive me ; I had no right to say 
those words — they were cruel, rude, and most undeserved." 

"Undeserved, indeed," said the already softened woman, 
looking down upon the hands which were clasped upon her 
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knee ; " for much as you have given me, I have given you more^ 
and yon owe me something still." 

She looked so beautiful while thus proudly pardoning him, 
that Thornleigh, yielding to a momentary inspiration of his 
better self, spoke the words which many a woman in a position 
such as hers would have listened to with rapture. 

" Helen," he said, " there is but one way left to prove my 
love, and but one reparation for the past, that I can offer you. 
Nellie, you must be my wife." 

" Must ! " repeated she in a half whisper and with a idhole 
smile upon her lip. *' Must ! Philip, this is not the first time 
that I have been told you ought to marry me — not the first 
time that I have been informed how necessary is the reparation 
you have offered to the woman who gave up all for you. I 
thank you for your proposal, but forgive me when I add that 
the idea is as distasteful to me now as it was in the days I tell 
you of." 

It was now Philip's turn to be angry, though pride forbade 
any open evidence of his displeasure ; and so, for yet another 
and a far longer period, the hearts in which so much love lay 
hidden were kept asunder, and Helen was left alone, mourning 
for her desolation, and repenting her of the bitter words in 
which her refusal of her lover's offer had been couched. 

On an evening in early spring, that chilly time when days 
grow long and winds blow keenly, Helen, alone and spiritless,^ 
sat in her little drawing-room. There were no flowers in it 
now, only the withered leaves of dying hope, and a sad heart 
waiting still ! 

Suddenly, for her eyes had not been turned towards the 
approach, a ring at the bell announced a visitor. Helen's 
heart beat quickly ; and while listening to the rain that pat- 
tered against the window, and the wind that whistled through 
the leafless trees, it was with difficulty that she could contend 
against a creeping prognostication of evil to come. The interval 
of time that intervened before the door was opened seemed inter- 
minable; and at length a second and a louder peal announced 
^hat the patience of the visitor was being too largely drawn 
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upon. The truth was that Philip's domestics (never over- 
attentive to their duties) were at that moment engaged in their 
respective pleasures ; the general in-doors servant, " out of 
Kvery," having betaken himself to the village for news and 
beer; and the housemaid being what is expressively termed 
"out of the way." At last Helen's own maid (a somewhat 
flighty and independent young woman) having condescended 
to " go to the door," the visitor was admitted to the lady's 
presence. 

The latter turned very pale on the announcement of the 
name ; but when the gentleman approached, and in a grave 
manner offered his hand, the blood rushed tumultuoasly to her 
cheek. She knew him well, both by name and reputation ; for 
he was the incumbent of the living of which Sir Edgar Thom- 
leigh was the patron ; and she believed him to be a good man, 
or Philip, whose prejudices were not usually in favour of the 
cloth, would not so often have spoken of him in terms of 
unqualified commendation. 

But highly bred and kindly natured as his bearing bespoke 
him to be, Mr. Herbert was embarrassed now ; for he had come 
on a cruel errand, and was at once aware that instinct, that 
sixth sense afforded for the protection of the weak, had already 
apprised the anxious woman of a coming calamity. 

Seeing this, and being aware of no possible advantage that 
could accrue from delay, he entered at once on the subject of 
his mission. 

" Mrs. Vaughan," he began, in a low and hesitating tone, 
" I have taken the liberty of calling on you, for the purpose ot 
performing a painful duly." 

Helen took the alarm at once. Something, she feared, must 
have happened to Philip, or why did his friend look so grave 
and sympathising ? 

" Mr. Herbert ! " she cried, with a sort of gasp,' " he is safe ? 
Oh ! do not say that any accident has happened to Colonel 
Thornleigh ! " 

" No fresh accident," replied he, with a little peculiar mean- 
ing in his intonation. " Colonel Thornleigh is well in healthy 
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but lie is suffering much mental anxiety. My dear madam, 
you must allow me to proceed " (for Helen seemed preparing 
to interrupt him). " My friend Thomleigh is placed in circum- 
stances of great difficulty and perplexity, and being anxious to 
spare you the pain of hearing of those circumstances from 
common rumour, he has requested me to call upon you* I 
wish that I could find words wherewith to break this matter 
gently to you, but — well — perhaps it would be better to tell 
you at once, that Colonel Thornleigh is going to be married." 

There are some situations in life, in which pride — even such 
pride as that poor woman had a right to feel — is a supporter of 
giant strength. It came to her aid at that miserable moment, 
and sent back the tears upon her aching heart. 

" I think it would have been better, more considerate 
perhaps, had Philip himself informed me of his resolution ; " 
and she spoke with a calmness that would have been called 
dignity in a more virtuous woman. 

" Tou will forgive him, I am sure you will, for he shrank 
from the sight of your tears." 

" He need not have been driven to so poor a reason. Tell 
him, Mr. Herbert, that I shed none. Tell him that I am 
content, and am ready to depart." 

The clergyman was taken by surprise. He had come 
prepared for a painful scene, — ^for reproaches and, perhaps, 
hysterics, and he found, instead, a lovely, dignified woman, 
accepting her fate nobly, and enduring her punishment with- 
out a murmur. 

" I will be the bearer of any message with which you care to 
entrust me," he continued, after a pause ; " but I havd not 
yet executed all my commission. Philip wished me to say that 
he is so sorry — so distressed, and bade me tell you that nothing 
but necessity — " 

" Necessity ! " repeated Helen, bitterly. 

" Yes, necessity; for he has but yielded to his uncle's wish — 
the uncle who has been a father to him. He repents deeply 
now of the great wrong he has done you, and wishes earnestly 
to repair that wrong, as far as the doing so lies in his power." 
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" He can make no reparation to me, for I have refused hid- 
hand. But tell him this from the woman he has forsaken — 
tell him that I shall forgive him sooner than he will forgive 
himself, but that I will never see him again — never again — 
never I" she repeated in pitiful accents most mournful to 
listen to. 

Seeing she was rapidly talking herself to tears, Mr. Herbert 
hastened his endeavour to check the coming crisis. 

"Tou must not send me away," he said, "without somo 
word of comfort for Philip. Do you suppose that you are the 
only sufferer ? Ah ! could you but have seen him, as he looked 
this morning, his heart filled — for, believe me, it was — with 
compassion and tenderness for the dear friend of many years^ 
you would have pitied him." 

" Was he so unhappy ? My poor Philip ! " 

** Indeed he was ; and if you knew how anxious he is to 
ensure your welfare and independence, you would accept th© 
means — " 

But this was too much ; for interrupting him hastily, she 
erected her beautiful head, and looked almost de^antly at the 
young Eeetor. 

"And does he suppose," she said, "that I will take his- 
money for my shame, and receive payment for the love I have 
wasted on him ? Tell him that I gave him my heart's passion 
freely, but that it was a thing bevond price, at least beyond 
such price as he can give. I have been dependent upon hi& 
bounty," she added in a tone of bitter scorn ; " that was my 
payment while I loved him ; but the account between ns i» 
settled now ; tell your friend that he has my receipt in? 
full." 

"God help you, poor soul!" was Herbert's reply to thi* 
outbreak of wounded feeling. " Nay, do not send me away '*^ 
(for she was waving him impatiently from the room), " I cannot 
leave you in this reckless mood." 

" Oh ! go, go," cried she, stamping her small foot impa- 
tiently. " You see nothing. Cannot you feel that I long to 
be alone — alone with my broken heart ? " and flinging herself 
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on the couoh, she buried her head in the cushions, and sobbed 
"with hysterical violence. 

Herbert was a young man, and stem moralist ; but, exem* 
plary divine as he was, he could not look with unpitjing eye» 
on that woman's great grief. 

" Oh," thought he, " that those abundant drops were the 
sighs of repentance as well as of regret ! Then, like the sinful 
Mary's tears, they would indeed be an offering worthy Heaven. 
Hut alas 1 I fear that for a nature so passionate and impulsive,. 
there is much of trial and tribulation yet in store, ere, like the 
Magdalene of old, she will weep and be forgiven ! " 

And Helen continued to moan pitifully, while her hand^ 
and it was a very beautiful one, hung listlessly by her side. 
There was something so touching in her attitude, as she lay 
there crushed, and abandoned to her sorrow, that Herbert, 
who remembered his own young sisters and some of their 
diildish griefs, took that small white hand in his, and pressed 
it as soothingly as if they two had been the children of one 
mother. Helen looked up, with a wintry smile upon her tear- 
stained face. 

- " Tou are very good," she said humbly, " and I have been^ 
too impatient. You will say to Colonel Thomleigh that I am 
ready to follow his wishes in everything. Tou will say how I 
wish and pray that he may be happy." . . . She was shedding 
Bofler tears now, for truly the chain that bound her to him was 
made of no common links. She had asked no questions con* 
corning his destined bride, nor was there need for her to ask 
them ; for well she knew, by her woman's art of divination, that 
Thomleigh's future wife was no other than Gertrude Main* 
waring, the fair daughter of that insolent and worldly mother. 

^' And I may come and see you again, may I not ? " asked 
the Eector, who still held her hand in his; for indeed she 
seemed too sad and desolate to be left alone. 

" Yes, but do not leave me yet ; it is so dreadful to have no 
oompanions but my own thoughts. I dread to be alone — alone 
in this dismal room ;" and she looked round her with a shudder* 

^^ You will not be abne. There is no such thing as solitude* 
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We have each and all of us a companion in our conscience — 
each and all of us a guardian in our God." 

"Yes, but my conscience is my enemy; and I cannot — 
dare not pray. I am not bold enough to mock at the Al- 
mighty." 

" Hush ! there is no mockery in prayer, no mockery in the 
resolution to go and sin no more." 

" But I do not give up my sin, the very memory of which is 
dear to me. Is there merit in abstaining from offence when 
temptation exists no longer ? And when I declare to you that 
if Philip were to return to me to-morrow I should forgive him, 

and Well, do you call this repentance ? " 

Somewhat shocked at the cynical tone of her confession, the 
Hector almost dropped the hand he held ; an action which was 
at once noticed by the sensitive woman, who was thus silently 
rebuked. 

" How wicked you must think me ! " she exclaimed ; " but I 
cannot help it, for — God help me — my heart feels cold and 
hard as marble." 

" If that prayer comes from the heart, it will be heard above," 
said Herbert, as he rose to depart. '* But you are wearied now, 
and I will bid you farewell ; to-morrow I will call again, and 
may God comfort you and give you better thoughts ! " 

He left her : and as the door closed upon his retreating foot- 
steps, Helen felt that the curtain had fallen upon the first act 
of her life's drama. 

Manj causes combined had induced Colonel Thomleigh to 
decide on the expediency of yielding to his uncle's wishes, and 
taking to himself a wife. Of these causes, constant companion- 
ship with a very attractive girl was doubtless not among the 
least important ; but there was another passion at work, which, 
like the little leaven, "leavened the whole lump," and that 
passion was jealousy. When he found himself alone, after 
the only bitter words that ever passed between him and 
Helen had been uttered, he was induced (foolishly enough) to 
cast up the small sum (that seems so simple, but is often found 
so intricate), and which is familiarly called putting two and 
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two together. Then all things seemed to contribute towards 
swelling his jealous suspicions concerning Helen's past, Mrs. 
Wraxham's coarse insinuations, her own allusions to the advice 
given her concerning himself, and then the man's own letter, 
for it was, indeed, of the humble, unoffending assistant-surgeon 
that Philip — though he would have resented the accusation as 
an insult — ^was jealous in his heart of hearts. Tes, Colonel 
Thomleigh — ^fine gentleman, and fearless and without reproach 
as be deemed himself — had condescended to listen to the voice 
of slander — ^to listen and to believe ! And so the sacrifice was 
offered ; and he must learn to be happy after another fashion. 

But what need is there to follow Helen through this dreary- 
passage of her existence ? What need to draw a picture of her 
grief, for the comment of the many who have endured tribula- 
tions, and for the few who have escaped them ? 

Helen is not an imaginary character, she has existed, and 
does still exist ; and so, remembering that 

" Virtuous and vicious, every one must be ; 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree I" 

we will not describe her as perfect in her patience. Still, she 
was brave and prudent, not dwelling ceaselessly on her great 
wrong, but with something of anger towards him whom she 
endeavoured to forget, struggling through the painful interval 
between the infliction of the wound and the healing thereof 

Her resolution to accept no pecuniary assistance from Philip 
was never changed ; nor would she consent to hold any com- 
munication with him, either in person or by letter. This 
grieved Philip more than he cared to own ; and could Gertrude 
Mainwaring have guessed how often his thoughts wandered 
towards his lost love, she might perhaps have feared to entrust 
her happiness to his keeping, and have refused to accept the 
sacrifice that was offered her. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

" And look before you ere yon leap. 
For as you sow, you're like to reap ! ** 

HUDIBKAS. 

*' She that soveth the storm shall reap the whirlwind.*' 

Peoveebs. 

We have given but a hurried sketch of Helen Langton's 
early history, and must now leave her for a time, in order that we 
may recount, in as few words as possible, the events that fol- 
lowed on Thornleigh's marriage. The capital of love, on which 
Gertrude and her husband began their matrimonial career, 
might have lasted them their lives, had circumstances not been 
adverse ; and had not the unthinking pair (like many another 
newly -wedded couple) mistaken their principal for their income; 
and so spent it lavishly. 

The portion brought by Gertrude to the general stock was 
by far the larger of the two, and when she discovered that 
domestic secret, she not only^^Z^ aggrieved, but was imprudent 
enough to make a display of her disappointment. But after 
all, what cause had she for complaint ? She had obtained the 
object of her ambition, — her escape from an unhappy home had 
been effected, and the cri de la nature — ^^ epousez-moi T^ had 
been duly and properly responded to. 

Philip's love had been at the first as wild and absorbing as 
the passion he had once, felt for Helen Langton ; a deverep 
and a less demonstrative woman might, in the early days of 
their married life, have turned that passion to good account ; 
but Gertrude, though possessed of a nature as passionate, and 
nearly as impulsive as her rival's, was wholly deficient in that 
variety of charm which is the best safeguard against satiety. 
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With her there was nothing to discover, nothing to hope for, 
«nd nothing to fear, for all seemed known and given at once, 
with hivish hand, openly and without reserve ; and then when 
the burst of passion was spent, there remained the days, and 
months, and years, in which Gertrude believed that her hus- 
tand took no delight either in her or her society. But she was 
wrong in this, and perhaps the conviction that she was in error, 
had ijany a time rested on the merest chance — a word, a look 
^ven, might have brought together those estranged hearts; 
but, as we have before said, the tide of circumstances set 
^against them, and so side by side, like parallel lines, they 
femained separated and apart. 

They had two children ; a boy, named Edgar, and a pretty 
fairy girl, the " little Marie," whose spirit ministered to her 
fither's when his was hovering on the confines of eternity. 
Philip dearly loved those children, and so loving them, could 
not but feel drawn to her who had bestowed on him those 
valued blessings ; but Lady Thomleigh (for Sir Edgar's white 
head was laid on the lap of earth, where, let us hope, he slept 
4» soundly as in his elbow chair in the old Abbey), Lady 
Thomleigh herself repelled by her conduct the advances of 
Tetuming tenderness. 

The youngest child was about two years old, when the aged 
baronet, having lived to see a new generation spring up at 
Thomleigh, bade it. farewell for ever. There was peace and 
«eeming confidence then within its walls ; but in another year 
^ was altered ; for the demons of doubt and discord spread 
their dark wings over the household, and hung and fluttered 
there. 

At that period various circumstances arose, which awoke the 
flpirit of watchfulness in Philip's breast. It was not only 
tiiat his wife's visits to her children in their nursery had 
become more rare, and that she had ceased to take her former 
delights in the simple pleasures that are sufficient for a heart 
st ease. It was not only that at the hour when letters were 
expected, her cheeks would flush and her hands tremble ; nor 
was it that she flew to excitement to escape the gnawing 
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anxiety, which in the quiet of her home seemed for ever wear- 
ing away her spirits. It was not one, but all these evil 
B3rmptoms combined, which raised doubts and alarms in 
Philip's mind, filling it with a viague uneasiness and a sense 
of painful insecurity. He had no confidant, for to no living 
being would he allow himself to confess his fears ; but there 
was one who guessed them ; and, singular as it may appear, 
that one was a young and guileless girl. ^ 

Alice EUerton, Lady Thornleigh's half-sister, was essentially 
*' country bred ;" she had never possessed that thing of doubt- 
ful good, a young female friend, nor had she ever wished for a 
cJompanion of her own age, to share in either her pleasures or 
her pains. Hers was a fine, intelligent, unwarped, upright 
character ; too intelligent not to guess at the nature of the 
husband's fears, and too straightforward to pretend, even to 
herself, that the proper simplicity of girlish seventeen should 
have revolted from such precocious surmises. Young as she 
was, Alice was already an affianced wife ; already a holder of a 
ticket in the great matrimonial lottery ; and it was by the 
Eector of Thomleigh, Philip's early friend, that her affections 
had been gained ; gained, however, only by the strong power 
which habit and continued association sometimes exercise over 
the affections of the young. 

Prom the day of Gertrude's marriage Alice had become an 
inmate of her sister's home, and almost from that hour had 
commenced the influence of Herbert's mind over hers. As a 
little girl of thirteen he was her hero, her heau ideal of all 
that was good, noble, and protecting, and whether he read the 
prayers of the Church, in the half-intoning fashion permitted 
by his moderate High Churchism ; or whether, rising above 
the rest in song, his voice sounded to the vaulted roof of the 
fine old chapel at Thomleigh, the girl's heart rose with it, 
and love, and the religious enthusiasm of the moment mingled 
together in its aspirations. The child had scarcely ceased to 
le a child, when she knew that Herbert loved her ; how and 
when she gained that knowledge she knew not, but the cer- 
tainty was pleasant, and it seemed as natural to return that 
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love as to layish her deep affections on the little children who 
clung to "Aunt Alice" with a devotion greater than that 
inspired by either father or mother. 

One great charm in Alice's nature lay in its rare unselfish- 
ness. Herbert said and thought that in its simplicity lay its 
chief merit ; but in that he was probably mistaken, for it is 
only the name which pleases even a poet ; the reality of "sweet 
neglect," either of mind or person, being usually anything but 
becoming. It is not every face that can make mere simplicity 
a grace ; and even Alice's sweet countenance might have been 
insipid in Herbert's eyes, had it possessed only the one femi- 
nine charm which he professed to see there. 

By no one was the value of his sister-in-law's rare character 
better appreciated than by Philip Thomleigh; and it was 
sometimes irritating to him to listen to the encomiums 
lavished by his friend on the "sweet simplicity" of his ladye 
love. Philip was of a dissentient, though scarcely of an 
argumentative turn of mind ; and would frequently differ, 
decidedly but curtly, with the Eector on the merits of his 
chosen bride. 

** My dear fellow," he would say, " it's all very well to talk 
of simplicity, but it's a bore, and so you would think, were 
Alice in reality the simple being you imagine." 

"But at seventeen," remonstrated Herbert — 

" Well, at seventeen Alice is just what she ought to be, — 
a dear, good, wide-awake girl — and believe me that, if at her 
i^e, she were not that, she would be a fool." 

" I hate wide-awake girls." 

" No, you don't ; you think you do, or rather you say you 
do, just as men say they like light claret, or water zouchy, 
or any other wishy-washy thing ; but it's all humbug and 
boshi" 

Meanwhile Alice's unobtrusive, unvaunting self-sacrifices 
were endearing her to all who approached her: but she did 
mot perform her daily duties to be praised of men, for she was 
destitute of Je courage de ses vertus. Vanity is as much seen, 
and is as easy to be traced in an apparent absence of selfish- 
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nesB, as in almost any other act of our scheming existence ; 
and where one human being denies himself a pleasure, or in- 
flicts on himself a' pain for abstract love of his neighbour, ten 
thousand will^do the same, that men may speak well of them. 

It was thought by many (and in that opinion Sir Philip^ 
highly as he valued his friend Herbert, coincided) that Alice 
EUerton might have " done better" than cast her lot with a 
well-bom clergyman, endowed with an income of five hundred 
pounds a-year. There was some reason in the remark, and 
there would have been more, if the fine feathers that make 
fine birds necessarily make them happy ones also ; or if there 
had been anything in the future husband's disfavour te 
warrant those apprehensions on the part of the kind friends, 
whose pity was in proportion to the envy that would have 
been excited, had Alice's intended bridegroom been in the 
possession of exalted rank and an unlimited command 
of money. Several good gifts had fallen to the lot of 
!EVancis Herbert. In person he was one that many a woman 
might havej^loved for that advantage alone. He was accom* 
plished, too, — his musical talents being far above the average j 
and his voice in song one that few could hear unmoved. His 
chief peculiarity lay in the extraordinary amount of control 
which he had obtained, and continually exercised over him* 
self: in which'respect he was as consistent as any character 
read of in novel or romance; and (by the way) unnatural 
enough are often those imaginary characters ; extreme in good 
or ill; always speaking, thinking, or acting up to the stan* 
dard, or down to the level which an inventive genius ha& 
created, the heroes and heroines we read of, being rarely 
inconsistent, are not true to nature, and therefore generally 
fail in exciting our sympathy and interest. 

It was curious'how little Alice knew of her future husband'* 
mind or disposition. She had no idea of him as a somewhat 
rigid disciplinarian, nor guessed that he had set up a standard, 
for himself and others, so high, that even to keep the mental 
eye fixed momentarily upon it, was an effort for weak human 
nature to perform. 
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It was not for a young, pure girl, to surmise that her lover's 
nature was wanting in warmth and softness; and that what 
ashes remained from the fire of his hot youth, were well-nigh 
trodden out under the crushing heel of stern asceticism. But 
it was for him to have thought well and deeply ere he con- 
demned another (and that other possibly a contrast to himself) 
to the existence he deemed a fitting preparation for disem- 
bodied spirits throughout eternity ; and this duty he had failed 
to perform. He loved Alice dearly, as dearly, at least, as it 
was in bis nature to love; but with his affection there was 
mixed a strong leaven of prudence, and a decided determina- 
tion that while he was strengthening himself to the performance 
of liis duty as a Christian clergyman, his promised bride should 
put herself through a course of training, befitting the place 
she waa to occupy as his helpmate. It was not by outward 
adorning and plaiting of hair that the wife of the model rector 
was to be remarkable ; and Herbert had already made mental 
sketchefl of a style of dress and deportment, which it might 
require a considerable exertion of Alice's power of self-sacrifice 
to conform to. 

There was but one frequent guest — always excepting the 
Bector — at Thomleigh Abbey ; and that guest was no other 
than Arthur Brandreth, the Liberal member for the county. 
Helen had well described the man, when five years before he 
had paid his canvassing visit to her cottage — ^but he had 
improved since those days. His tall figure had, with advancing 
yean, filled out into the perfection of muscular proportion; 
and though his face could not be called handsome, his coun* 
tenance was remarkable for its intelligence, and his smile was 
peculiarly attractive. 

Philip, hedged round from his youth with the microscopic 
divinity which places landed proprietors in the centre of a ring- 
fence of self-created importance, differed from Brandreth in 
politicB, and at first decided to have no acquaintance with the 
** new man," who had settled in the county without his con- 
■ent, and become its representative contrary to his wishes. 
Por a time he had kept to his resolution, but Brandreth's 
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universal popularity bore down all before it; and Sir Pbilip 
perceiving that his hauteur and his snubbings were (if noticed 
at all) entirely unheeded by their intended victim, at last laid 
down his useless weapons, and Brandreth, en Ion prince, 
acknowledging the real worth of his former opponent, gene- 
rously admitted him to his friendship, and both were gainers 
by the alliance. 

Behold Philip and his two guests seated, one summer even- 
ing, under the wide verandah that extended along a portion of 
the south front of the Abbey. This pleasant shelter was filled 
with flowering plants and shrubs, the blossoms of which threw 
up, to the coming night, a perfect gush of fragrance ; a frag- 
rance wasted upon two of the party, who, reclining on cushioned 
seats, smoked their cigars lazily. 

The Eector did not smoke; no man at Magdalen had more 
enjoyed his pipe during the days and nights to which, because 
he had had such pleasure in them, he now forbade himself to 
look back ; but in common with other pleasant little sins which 
a man abjures (or should abjure) when, going forth from the 
wing of Alma Mater, he devotes himself to the service of the 
Church, the man of sacrifices threw his clay afar from him, and 
only inhaled the scent of the beloved weed afar off! This act 
of self-devotion was doubly felt to be such when the friendly 
fumes were pleasantly tickling the nostrils of other men ; and 
on this occasion he looked so longingly on the pleasures of Lis 
friends, that Brandreth, maintaining that it is only "when 
ignorance is bliss, that it is folly to be wise," urged him to 
break through his resolution for once, and try the very best 
cigars that ever man indulged in. 

" I should like to be convinced now, why a parson shouldn't 
smoke," he remarked, after expressing his surprise at the 
Eector's persistent refusal of his offer. I really should like to 
know why it is more wicked to inhale one scent than another. 
Tou have been intoxicating yourself for the last ten minutes 
with the perfume of an exceptional moss-rose" (Herbert 
looked conscious, for the flowers had been transferred from 
Alice's hand to his), "and you consider us as sinning in some 
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way or other, Gtoi knows how, because our ideas of what 
constitutes sensual indulgence differ from your own." 

''It is not that, you quite mistake my meaning. What 
may be a venial error in a layman, becomes a grave sin when 
committed by one of my profession. There is so much in 
example." 

"Ah ! now you are going from the point and butting at me 
with the blunt end of a truism. Not" (he added, as he puffed 
out a volume of smoke with some degree of impatience) — " not 
that I deny the justice of the one you have just uttered ; but I 
like a man to reason from his own belief, and I hate everything 
that saves thought. As a general rule, ' received maxims ' have, 
I am convinced, often much to answer for — as much perhaps as 
half the lies that are uttered. One knows a lie's a lie." 

"Does one ? " put in Philip, drily. 

" Yes, one does ; at least, I flatter myself that I do : but 
these stereotyped sayings being generally supposed to contain a 
portion of the concentrated essence of our grandfather's wisdom, 
posterity takes them upon trust, and, without questioning 
either their prudence or their common sense, acts upon them. 
But you have not yet explained to me your meaning when you 
asserted that an act which is nothing more than a bad habit in 
a layman, becomes a heinous sin when committed by a clergy- 
man." 

Herbert hesitated; Brandreth was a close reasoner, and, 
knowing it, he rather shrank from crossing bayonets with so 
stubborn an antagonist. 

"I meant, my dear fellow, — of course you know what I 
meant." 

" I don't — I want to know ; but perhaps you had better post- 
pone my enlightenment till your next Sunday's sermon. 
Thomleigh," he continued, addressing his host, " this discussion 
must bore you, I am afraid ; but one thing I will aflirm, namely, 
that men often cavil at goodness when it appears in a form 
which it irks them to imitate ; and they are more inclined to 
envy the high reputation earned by a blameless life, than to 
endeavour to act up to the standard set before them." 
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" What a depressing opinion you have formed of onr common 
nature! "said Herbert. "But to leave general remarks and 
descend, if you will co»-descend to my particular case, I must 
just ask you this one question. How could I, were I to be seen 
with a cigar in my mouth, preach to my parishioners against a 
habit which, once formed, is almost the most difficult in the 
world to break through ; a habit that leads them to the beer- 
shop, induces the love of drink, and often wastes more than the 
shilling a week so ill spared by a family whose united weekly 
earnings may not perhaps amount to more than a dozen of those 
humble coins ? " 

" "Well — but here — ^with us, and away from your poor parish- 
ioners, who I am not sure would not feel themselves drawn to 
you by seeing their weakness shared, surely there can be no 
harm in the indulgence ? We cannot be called weak brothers, 
and can hardly offend in this matter more deeply than at 
present ; if, indeed, it can be an offence to enjoy one of Q-od'a 
good gifts as thoroughly and gratefully as I am enjoying this 
most delicious of all Havannahs." 

" But were I to give in now and yield to the temptation,'* 
said Herbert, smiling good-humouredly, " who can answer for 
my not falling away altogether ? Who can say that he will 
stop at the first pipe, any more than at the first step which 
leads to any other vice ? " 

" Ah, well ! if you are so afraid of yourself, I have nothing 
more to say, but I do think it a cruel thing to deny a poor 
devil the indulgence of a habit which has been fostered in him 
from his infancy by our own shortcomings, and which it would 
require something a good deal more powerful than either words 
or example to induce him to break through. The poor man 
works hard enough, God knows ; why then deny him the only 
luxury which his limited means enable him to procure ? ** 

" And so you would advocate a vicious indulgence as a means 
of making up to him for his other privations P You would 
encourage him to take poison, because the wholesome food of 
trial, and (may be sometimes) of a little useful privations, is not 
altogether to his taste ? " 
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** Just 80 ; the poor man must take such scanty comfort as is 
permitted him, be such comfort ever so pernicious. The fault, 
if fault there be, can hardly be laid to the charge of the 
man who by his almost fireless grate, and surrounded by his 
ill-fed chQdren, uses, and perhaps abuses, the few gifts we leave 
him. The hungry, hopeless labourer will drink and smoke, 
and the worn wife will learn to follow his example ; for the 
downward path is indeed an open way to all ; and if there be 
danger for you, how much the more for those who entertain 
no exalted sense of their own responsibilities, and in whose 
temperament the animal necessarily triumphs over the in^ 
tellectual." 

" There you are wrong again," said Herbert, " for the lives 
led by the lower orders, and the limited education they receive, 
tend greatly to diminish their craving after excitement. Their 
nerves are of a tougher fibre, and in their constitution there is 
fiur less of the sympathetic than is to be found amongst persons 
in our rank of life. Were J to indulge in the enjoyment which 
appears at this moment so agreeable to you, it would be at the 
risk of recalling scenes which I now consider vicious, and 
amusements which I feel it is safer to forget. But while to me 
the perfume of the weed acting on the memory might be per* 
nicious ; to the poor man a white clay pipe — " 

" A clay pipe «, and nothing more,** laughed Brandreth. " It 
seems to me, however, that you are deserting your own line of 
country and taking to mine. If the labouring man be the 
mere clod you describe, the less danger is there of his taking 
the second step which alarms you so sorely ; and the more 
willingly should you allow him the comparatively safe pleasure 
of his pipe of * shag.' The poor man, — " 

** Far Heaven's sake let the poor man alone, cried Philip, 
" at least my poor men. I give them half-a-crowri a day ; their 
lent is low, and if they are ill or in trouble by no fault of theirs '* 
("a curious exception that," muttered Brandreth), "I am 
idways ready to help them. Besides there are* all the things 
&at Alice and Lady Thomleigh give them." 

** Ah, that giving,** said Brandreth sadly, "of all forms of 
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chariiy, giving is the worst. What has lowered the character 
of what we may now almost vdth justice call the "lower 
classes," but the being given to ? We complam of the low 
tone of feeling prevalent among the poor. We complain of 
their ingratitude and their degradation, and lament, that in 
strong contrast to their forefathers, they no longer look upon 
the receiving of parochial relief in the light of a disgrace. But 
what is one of the principal causes of this marked deterioration ? 
What but the absence of all self-respect, caused by their being 
necessarily in the receipt of alms ? The feeling of honest inde- 
pendence once tampered with, the hand once held out for charity, 
and the caste is lost ; then the unfortunate recipients, deprived 
of all hope of being cleansed from the stain — ^like the once- 
flogged soldier — sink hopelessly into the abyss of degradation.'* 

" But what would you do ? " asked Herbert. " We are told 
that the poor shall not cease out of the earth, and are enjoined 
to give in charity to those that are in need." 

" To this I shall reply by one of your own truisms — one, 
however, that deserves to be written in letters of gold, viz., that 
* Prevention is better than cure.' True, the irrecoverable words 
have gone forth, which condemn a certain proportion of our 
fellow-creatures to comparative poverty ; but I have yet to 
learn that any are pre-doomed to positive destitution ; any 
whose meed it is to die of want. Hard, indeed, it is, and Ood 
has said it, for the rich man to enter into the kingdom of Ood. 
But why hard ? I say, because of the 'poor — of the poor whose 
well-being they neglect, of the poor who will hereafter rise up 
in judgment against them, and condemn them ! " 

Here Thomleigh broke in impatiently. 

" And what, may I ask, do you think of our public charities ; 
of our munificent donations to the starving populations both 
of our own and other lands ? Eead the columns of the ' Times,' 
and count up the names of rich men who give their hundreds, 
and of less opulent ones who offer up their mite." 

" Q-ranted that it looks well, and in many of those who so 
give, it is well ; but I confess to being suspicious of the charity 
that vaunteth itself in the broad columns of a newspaper : as 
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well engrave it on the phylacteries, and enlarge for its insertion 
the border of our garments. There is no denying the fact that 
we have among nations a great name for charity, and that our 
good deeds are trumpeted forth on sounding brass, and titillate 
our ears with a pleasant sound of tinkling cymbals ; but, in my 
opinion, the man who does good by stealth and would blush to 
find it fame, does better service to the indigent, and is perhaps, 
nearer the kingdom of heaven." 

" Beally," said Philip a little peevishly, for he did not quite 
approve of post-prandial discussions when they took a serious 
turn; "really, to hear you quoting Scripture, my dear Bran- 
dreth—" 

"Eeminds you of the devil doing the same thing," inter- 
rapted his friend cheerfully. " But never mind. Bible sen- 
tences are always effective, and nothing tells more than a text, 
even supposing one had no better motive for introducing them,*' 
added he half apologetically; for he saw that the Eector was 
making ready for a protest, and the present neither seemed 
a fitting time, nor the audience a suf&ciently liberal one for the 
advantageous setting-forth of his peculiar tenets. 

*' Have it out with Alice," was their host's suggestion, as they 
rose from their sfeats. "Alice will floor you at once; she's a 
dead hand at that sort of thing." 

" And I am sure," added Herbert, followiDg up his friend's 
move, "that Miss EUerton's visits to the cottages — " 

*' My dear fellow, were they an angel's visits," broke in 
Brandreth. 

"My sister-in-law's to wit," suggested Philip, provokingly. 

" Precisely so," was Brandreth' s unabashed reply. " And I 
am sure Herbert will agree that the words are synonymous ; 
but even so, I deprecate visits, the result of which is to lower 
the sense of moral responsibility, and induce a reliance on what 
is vague, that is highly prejudical to the healthy continuance of 
individual exertion. But as Thomleigh advises, I will have it 
out with Miss Ellerton. I am tolerably sure of making a 
convert of her, and am willing to enter the lists at once." 

During the early part of this conversation the figures of the 
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fiisters had been dimly visible among the shrubs, and on the 
distant portion of the lawn their white garments were trace- 
able as thej flitted here and there along the well-kept walks. 
But now night was come — ^the sweet, calm, summer-night — 
and their forms were no longer discernible in the gathering 
darkness. 

Though the state of chronic suspicion into which Philip's 
mind had been tormented by his wife's altered conduct had 
considerably diminished his affections for her, yet enough of 
that affection still remained to make him long to prove her 
deserving of the residue that was left. The " doating, yet 
doubting," "the suspecting, yet strongly loving" symptoms 
of the complaint had been gone through, and were past away 
to return no more; and his condition had now become one 
that nothing short of decided measures could improve, or the 
ahock of some happy discovery startle into a more satisfactory 
«tate of being. 

Philip Thornleigh was one of those men to whom the 
approximation of women is almost as necessary as the air they 
breathe. Had any one ventured to accuse him of such a 
weakness, he would have resented the imputation with honest 
indignation; but the accusation was, nevertheless, well de- 
served ; a fact that might have been proved to himself every 
hour of the day. It was not so much their conversation, as 
the sight of the gentle sex, and, albeit unknown to himself, 
their softening influence on the home atmosphere, that were 
so essential to his enjoyment of existence ; and yet he was 
more given to miss them, almost painfully, when absent, than 
to appreciate them when present with discrimination and good 
judgment. He valued them collectively — if we may so speak 
— more than individually ; as an instance of which, it is pro- 
bable that he never separated, or even attempted to separate, 
the very different merits or claims on his notice of his wife and 
his wife's sister ; regarding them both aa pieces of useful and 
ornamental furniture, alike necessary to his comfort and plea- 
sant to his eyes. 

Seeing that this was the light in which Sir Philip was wont 
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to view the women of his household, it is not' Burprising that 
when he and his guests emerged from their darkened retreat^ 
and sauntered into the drawing-room, a feeling both of surprise 
and disappointment should have crept over him, when he found 
their accustomed places empty. The dazzling lamp-light found 
its way into every comer of the lofty chamber, but its rays 
betrayed no Gertrude reposing in dreamy idleness on the sofii, 
and no Alice quietly occupied (as was her custom), with her 
music or her book. The room seemed very empty to those 
three men ; but it was by Brandreth that the void was felt the 
most ; the others missed their helongings, but the absence of 
the ladies was to them only the loss of a few minutes of their 
daily right to their society, a right to be insisted on with 
interest on the morrow ; while to Brandreth (who in* an hour's 
time was to ride forth into the night, with only the memory of 
Alice's smiles to lighten his solitary journey, and nought but 
the remembered melody of her song to cheer him on the way), 
every minute was a thing of value. For Arthur Brandreth 
was very near to loving Alice Ellerton ; perhaps he did love 
her more than he knew himself; and if to watch over her 
happiness with jealous care — to note if her cheek were a shade 
more pale, or her voice less steady — if to mould his opinions 
unconsciously upon hers, and shape his conduct according to 
his notion of what she most admired — were symptoms of the 
passion that (next to that of vanity) is the most absorbing by 
which our nature is beset, then Arthur^loved that maiden with 
A true and faithful heart. 

Not for worlds would he have attempted to lessen the affec- 
tion that — as he was well aware — Alice felt for his friend. 
We will not aflirm that had he entertained any doubt of the 
probability of her ultimate happiness as Herbert's wife, he 
would not have endeavoured to loosen the bonds that bound 
them to each other ; for Brandreth's was a singular character, 
and it was his habit to make his conscience a law unto himself. 
But although in his inmost heart he did not deem the Eector 
fully deserving of the prize that he had gained, he respected 
him too highly, and knew too well his intrinsic value not to 
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feel certain that no after-discoveries of faults or vices hidden 
away in the background would tend to make him less worthy, 
than at the present time, of Alice's affections. 

As for the girl's own sentiments, they were more difficult to 
analyse. Had any one suggested to her the possibility of her 
heart being occupied by two tenants at one and the same 
period, she would have been shocked at the immorality — nay, 
the coarse impropriety — of the imputation. But, nevertheless, 
it is to be feared that she in some sort deserved it. 

Her affection for the one had grown with her youth, and 
strengthened with her strength, till it had seemed to become a 
part of her very being; and to lose her hold on Herberts 
esteem and regard would have been to her a heavy misfortune. 
Moreover, all his surroundings had become endeared to her. 
She loved the country where he dwelt, and the pretty Eectory 
which was to be her home (for the trees and flowers that 
adorned it seemed to be already hers), while the cottagers 
which were the object of his care were likewise reckoned 
among the interests and responsibilities of her future life. 
And then his church, the organ on which on saints' days and 
holidays she played, and played so exquisitely that strangers 
came many a mile, as much to hear that celestial harmony as to 
admire the costly adomings of the young Sector's best beloved 
bride, id est the church in which his soul delighted! All 
these were objects of love and veneration to Alice ; and yet, 
unknown to herself, there was a something wanting, and that 
something was the love that was springing up in Brandreth*s 
heart ; a love that her affianced husband was utterly incapable 
of either feeling or inspiring. 

Had Arthur been cognizant of that want, he would — at least 
let us hope he would — have felt the peril with which his visits 
were fraught, and have absented himself at once and entirely from 
Thomleigh Abbey. He should have guessed — ^but, in truth, he 
did not — that there was danger to that young girl in a compa- 
nionship with one far better fitted than was Herbert, to rouse 
the dormant passions in her heart; and so feeling, he should have 
denied himself the luxury of her society. And Alice's own 
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perfect innocence tended also to throw him off his guard, 
keeping him bj her side, and thus preserving her from both 
the sorrow which his absence would have caused her, and from 
the enlightenment as to her own feelings, which might possibly 
haye ensued. After all, it is hard to fathom the depths, or sift 
out the small grains of reality from the dark depths of even 
the purest heart, for even " innocence itself has many a wile," 
and all unknown to herself, it may be, that Alice practised 
fiome of the hypocrisy that is taught by Love to women. 

. And so the intimacy continued, and it was not by her own 
will at last that they were arrested in a course which might 
have ended in '' soiling the current of her sinless years, and 
turning her pure heart's purest blood to tears." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

'^ Alas ! I have walked tlirougli life 

Too heedless where I trod ; 
Nay, helping to trample my fellow-born^ 

And fill the burial sod : 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 

Not unmarked by God !" — Thomas Hood. 

" Alice, this delicious evening is not one to waste indoors,"' 
said Lady Thornleigli to her young sister, as together they 
left the dining-room on the evening when Philip and his^ 
guests discussed the wants of the poor and the requirementa 
of the rich, beneath the perfumed shelter of the wide verandah. 

" Come out into the air, come and sit with me under tha 
tulip tree, and we will read our letters there." 

The post arrived late at Thomleigh, and a servant had just 
presented the letter-bag to his mistress, whose habit it was to- 
open it with her own hands. The distribution of its contents 
was soon made, and then (the evening being warm) the 
sisters, in their light gossamer dresses (and without taking the 
precaution of donning any extra covering), stepped out from 
the open window to the velvet lawn. 

They were both winning objects to look upon, those two 
women, and the dozen years of difference in their ages was 
scarcely perceptible to those who caught glimpses of them 
from a distance. Gertrude's fair skin and beautiful colouring 
gave her the semblance of youth, which was increased by the 
greater vivacity of her movements, while Alice, on the con- 
trary, was quiet in the extreme, and her cheek was usually 
colourless; her chief charm of person consisting in her 
peculiar gracefulness, and in the loving softness of her eyes. 

G-ertrude opened her letters with feverish haste, dropping a 
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few steps behind her sister as she did so; while the latter, 
feigning ignorance of her agitation, busied herself with prop- 
ping up some rare carnations that lay drooping on their bed. 
Suddenly Lady Thomleigh spoke, but her voice was altered, 
and she seemed as though struggling to subdue some violent 
and almost overpowering emotion. 

" My dear Alice," she exclaimed, " how stupid and forgetful 
I have been ! I promised to see Mrs. Whatman at the South 
Lodge to-day, for her grandchild is very ill. Lend me your 
scarf to throwr over my head ; in a quarter of an hour I shall 
be there and back again. But quick, dear, or I shall be late, 
and you know how Thomleigh hates a deserted room.'* 

" Then pray let me go in your place, dear Gertrude," said 
Alice ; " I am by far the most skilful doctor of the two, and it 
will be better for Philip to remark on my absence than on yours.'^ 

"And why, pray?" asked Lady Thomleigh, as she turned 
sharply round upon her sister. 

"Why," repeated Alice, embarrassed how to answer her, 
" really, Gertrude, I can hardly say, except, perhaps, because — 
because you are his wife." 

Conscience, or some other cause equally effective, had made 
a great coward of the elder sister, or she would hardly have 
blushed so vividly under the girl's imagined insinuation. 
There was, however, no dissuading her from her design, and 
almost fiBiatching at the scarf which her sister had removed from 
her shoulders, she hurriedly threw it over her own, and walk- 
ing away at a rapid pace, was soon lost to view among the trees. 

Por a few moments Alice stood irresolute, and then slowly 
and sadly turned her steps towards the house. There was a 
turn in her homeward path from which she could obtain a 
glimpse of the " South Lodge," the place to which Gertrude 
had declared her errand to be, and at that turn did she instinc- 
tively (and with an anxious heart) pause for a moment, and 
strain her eyes in search of her absent sister. 

But alas ! along that road no human form was passing, so 
with her suspicions that all was not right with Gertrude pain- 
fully confirmed, and filled with direful apprehension that those 

i2 
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suspicions would (in consequence of her sister's lengthened 
absence) be shared by Philip, she lingered long and nervously 
on her way. Nervously, indeed, and painfully, for it was a 
very pale face that some time after made its appearance at the 
glass door which opened on to the lawn, and a very trembling 
hand that was laid on Thomleigh's shoulder as if in propitia- 
tion. He looked into her face inquiringly. 

"We have had a delicious walk," was her answer to the 
mute appeal, and then (for oh, Love, how rare are the sacri- 
fices that a woman's heart can make for you!) she added, 
while her cheek blushed deeply for her own duplicity, "a 
delicious walk through the shrubberies; but Gertrude was 
tired, and sat down to rest ; she will, however, be here imme-* 
diately." And turning to Herbert, with a rapid utterance 
which surprised him in one so habitually composed, she added, 
" I fear there is little hope of poor Jane Whatman's recovery ; 
her cough is worse than ever, and her breathing so oppressed 
that it is painful to see her." 

At that moment, and as if to arrest the course of deception 
so reluctantly entered upon by the truth-loving Alice, Lady 
Thomleigh entered the room. 

In striking contrast to the appearance of that pale, agitated 
girl was the aspect of the world-taught woman, as she glided 
in amongst them ! All traces of haste and perturbation had 
vanished, her hair was arranged in its usual faultless braids, 
and the smooth white forehead was without a line or wrinkle. 
Truly she was an excellent dissembler, that fair-cheeked, 
blooming woman ! But where and in what school of design 
she had brought her art to such high perfection, and to what 
manner of apprenticeship she was indebted for the complete 
mastery she had obtained over her emotions, were questions 
(hard indeed for her to answer) that flitted across the bewil- 
dered brain of Alice Ellerton. 

She gazed at her sister with wonder, but with that wonder 
there was mingled a delightful sensation of relief; a relief so 
great that it imparted a buoyancy to her spirits, and a charm 
to her smile that had of late been wanting there. She did not 
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hear Herbert question her sister as to the amount of suffering 
endured bj the little invalid, whose days on earth were 
numbered; nor was she aware of the melancholy fact that 
Gertrude had, on being cross-examined by her husband, dis- 
tinctly attributed her lengthened absence to her visit to the 
dying child. All these things were lost upon Alice, inasmuch 
as she was too much engrossed by a conversation in which 
Brandreth had engaged her, to attend to the remarks of others. 

Encouraged by the gentle smile that lighted up her features, 
"the man of progress" (for so Thornleigh called him) was 
already interesting her with the revelation of some of his 
favourite plans, while he dwelt with eager interest on the 
relative social positions of the rich, richer, richest, as they 
affect those of that far larger portion of humanity, id eai, the 
poor, the poorer, and the poorest, 

" Such pity as I heard lavished yesterday," he said, " on the 

POOB Duke of , ' actually in want of money 1 ' But then 

the unfortunate man had Hhree such magnificent places to 
keep up/ and his income after all was onltf eighty thousand a 
year; such a tax upon him : ' and then the Duchess Emily, the 
poor, dear Duchess ! a wretched ten thousand a-year jointure ! 
what iffos that for her? a mere nothing!' Don't laugh. I 
assure you I heard it all. But I confess, I had felt rather sorry 
for the ^^T fellow myself (you know want makes a man ^fellow), 
when I saw him at his own house a few days ago. The cause 
for compassion was a different one ; but still I did pity him." 

"And why?" asked 'Alice, as, seated before the piano, she 
made a murmuring music, which running on softly, drowned 
(except to ears as near as hers) the tones of Arthur's voice. 

" Simply for this cause, namely, that I saw before me a man, 
scarcely past the prime of life, but who was nevertheless a 
martyr to that fell disease aptly called 'aristocratic;' inas- 
much as it rarely affects those who are compelled to use, and 
therefore are not able to abtise, the bodily and mental energies 
that God has given them. I saw that 'puissant prince' 
wheeled into his gorgeous dining-hall by men of giant height 
(methinks there were four of those sons of Anak attending to 
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the wants of us three, for I was the only guest), and then and 
there I pitied the owner of all that wasted wealth." 

"But why wasted?" 

" Because, as each huge serving-man presented upon lordly 
dish the delicate mess, prepared at costly price, the sick man 
turned away his head, rejecting it in the impotence of despair. 
As for the Duchess, than whom I do not believe there breathes 
a woman with a kinder heart and better impulses, she looked 
at him with eyes brimming over with compassion, and entreated 
of him to consider whether there were nothing he could fancy, 
nothing that could tempt his dainty and fastidious appetite ? 

" * Good Q-od ! ' cried the miserable man ; ' what do you 
mean ? I could eat everything on the table ; positively every- 
thing, but what would be the consequence ? Why, I should 
have this confounded gout worse again to-morrow. "What a 
bore life is.' " 

" A sad case, certainly," said Alice, pityingly ; " but after all, 
he was bom to it." 

" No, I deny that he was bom to it ; true, he was bom with 
the means of enjoying to the utmost the creature comforts 
about him and around him ; but he was also bom to the in- 
heritance of duties, the conscientious fulfilment of which 
would have secured to him (in all probability) the continuance 
of those blessings. This^oor Duke, with his ' three places to 
keep up,' might be a happier man now, if he had been more 
occupied about the comforts of others, than busied with . the 
consideration of his own enjoyments f and possibly were the 
future of the poor upon his place a subject of greater solici- 
tude to him here, his own future would be the better for it 
when his place shall know him no more." 

His tone was solemn, and Alice, feeling half intimidated by the 
grave turn which the conversation had assumed, said hesitatingly: 

" You forget, I think, dear Mr. Brandreth, that it is the 
keeping up of these places which employs the poor, and enables 
them to provide for their otherwise starving families." 

"There is a text for a sermon in your last words. Miss 
Ellerton, although you know it not.—* Employs the poor ! ' 
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forgive me, pray> &r echoing your words, and allow me to 
repeat to you Bome portion of a conversation which I held that 
<lay with the indigent Duke on this self-same suhject 

"Wie were talking of the agricultural prospects of the 
^JOTintry, and of the amount of wages paid in the several 
portions of it. The Duke averred that the labouring classes — 
his labourers, in short (and have you never remarked that the 
employer invariably seems to consider himself as the benefactor 
of the man who gives him, in exchange for silver, the sweat of 
his brow and all his strength and health ?) The Duke then 
averred that the labourers on his estate were far too highly 
remunerated, and were, in his opinion, growing beyond them- 
selves. I listened to his discourse admiringly ; for really, to 
hear him, you might have imagined that they as well as he were 
wont to undergo the evils consequent on repletion, and were in 
the habit of sending the contents of their plate untasted away." 

"How foolish and how ignorant! " exclaimed Alice, 

"True; but in his excuse it may be urged, that he had 
been told so often, not only by his stewards and bailiffs, but 
by the collective opinions of the comfortable 'well-off,' that 
the receipt of two shillings or half-a-crown a day prevented a 
man's being ' ill-off ; ' that he admitted the statement as a 
fact, without questioning i^s accuracy. I hope I shook his 
£uth in the fabulous qualities of those thirty pieces of copper.* 
I hope, too, that I did something towards persuading him that 
the bare means of existence are not quite so easily supplied as 
BB he imagined them to be ; and that the daily require- 
ments of six, eight, or perhaps ten human beings can hardly 
be adequately provided for by a sum which would do no more 
than suffice for the plainest of bachelor breakfasts, ordered at 
the least extravagant club in London." 

"Ah! how true that is!" cried Alice; "but tell me more, 
tell me how you convinced him — tell me what the Duke 
aaid." 

• Wages which in olden times wonld have enabled a labourer to Uto 
comfortably ; bat which, from the increased price in the necessaries of life, 
«re now in many instances quite insufficient for his wants. 
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" Not much," continued Arthur, gratified by her eagemesff ; 
*^ but I hoped from his manner that he was thinking over what 
I had said, and that was something in a man who, by the 
accidents of birth and fortune, had become encrusted with 
self-love, and individual, though perhaps unconscious, Duke 
worship. It was something new to his Qrace, to learn a little 
of the cost of those things which men and women must have 
or die ; and to do him justice, he listened both attentively and 
kindly. I put the number of a cottager^s household at six, a 
small average ; do not you consider it to be so P ** 

"Indeed I do— four children is considered to be a very 
small family; in this part of the world, at least." 

" Small as you may think it, it was sufficient for my purpose; 
and I then, having put the number of the mouths at a hal& 
dozen, proceeded to enumerate in detail the various items 
required for the maintenance of the family in question. 

" Eent, two shillings per week ; necessary food, seven shil- 
lings ; beer or tea, two shillings ; clothing — ^but here I was at 
fault, for my budget was growing too complicated, and the 
deficit too alarming ! There remained just four shillings and 
sixpence a week for all remaining expenses. 

" Prodigious sum, indeed ! Was it on the luxuries of life, 
I asked, that such a large amount of superfluous cash was te 
be expended ? or was it for the clothing that was to make the 
family — what the poor call decent ? * Why,' I suggested, 
Hhe very highlotjos in which the ill-fed labourer does your 
Grace's daily work, cost him a week's earnings ; ' and, God 
knows, they are soon worn through in the hard labour of his 
calling, — and then there is the fuel required to warm their ill* 
clothed bones in winter, and to boil the water for the sloe- 
leaves and raisin-stalks that the poor call tea. Let us allow 
half-a-crown for the fuel, little enough in cold and frosty 
weather — little enough when the wife is sick, and the baby is 
but one day old. And now, I asked of the poor Duke, as he 
reclined on his easy chair, and the '41 claret (fifteen shillings 
a bottle, if it was one) gleamed through the crystal jug, now 
what remains to clothe this wretched family ? and from what 
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fimd are gowns and petticoats, and shoes and stockings, to be 
produced for the toiling, nursing mother, and for the growing, 
hungry children ? They cannot go about in rags like their 
fellows in the sister kingdom, for public opinion, and their own 
lingering self-respect, is against such a proceeding. They would 
be looked upon at once (did they do so) as objects of the 
darkest suspicion ; and society, at the sight of their tattered 
garments, would immediately convict them of idleness, thefb, 
and drunkenness ; while their only fault might be — that heinous 
one— of being poor ! 

" No more work for the labouring man whose clothes are 
not whole and tidy — no more encouragement for the wife 
whose children play about in rags. Alas ! for the poor, whose 
wretchedness offends the delicate senses of the rich and pro- 
sperous." 

Alice had left off playing the pleasant low-toned chords, and 
her whole soul was in her eyes, when Brandreth's voice, sinking 
almost to a whisper, continued, after a pause, to impress the 
subject on her mind. 

" And can you wonder that the young man who enters upon 
life with good intentions, and who takes home to his cottage a 
wife, whose resolution to live honestly, soberly, and diligently, 
are as determined as his own — can you wonder that even such 
a pair should £&il under the pressure of events so urgent ? For 
a while they may struggle against their fate ; and as long as 
the family is smsJl, they may manage to keep their heads above 
water; but the increasing burthen will weigh them down at 
last ; and it is in this wise that so many sink, to rise in this 
world no more for ever." 

** But what can be done ? " asked Alice, sadly. *' What can 
be done to remedy the evil ? I hear so much of * over- 
population,' so much of the difficulty of providiag for the poor. 
The misery and want, too, are on so great a scale, that they 
seem almost too vast to grapple with." 

"Vast, indeed!" said Arthur, "and therefore is the need 
the greater that each man of power and might should put his 
shoulder to the wheel — working steadily and unshrinkingly in 
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the sure and certain hope that good will follow upon his efforts, 
;and reward them with success. ]Would to Heaven that the 
pay of the lahouring man were better suited to his wants, and 
often to his deserts. Would to Heayen that the question were 
not so much and so constantly, * Mr what can I get my work 
•done ?' as * How much is it my duty, as a responsible Christian 
man, to pay for the doing of such work ? ' " 

" But how many there are," said Alice, " who are glad to 
work for less than half-a-crown a day — glad of much less, 
indeed, when labour is scarce in the hard winter weather." 

" Glad ! my dear Miss Ellerton ; pardon me for saying that 
the word is ill-chosen. But even if the poor wretches be as 
you say, * glad,^ what does the fact prove ? and should it make 
us forget the Scripture truth,' that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire ? Believe me, that we to whom much is given are gravely 
responsible, not only for the actual misery, but for the state of 
moral degradation into which the rapidly increasing population 
of our country is, in various degrees, so fearfully sinking. The 
absence of hope has the worst possible effect on the human 
mind, for those who have nothing to look forward to, even in 
this life, are indeed of all men the most miserable." 

"But what hope would you give them? Surely, if they 
<;ould only have sufficient for their daily wants — " 

"A great point would certainly be gained," interrupted 
Arthur, too much engrossed by his subject to attend to the 
«trict rules of colloquial etiquette ; " but in my opinion much 
more than this is required. To be blessed in our own persons, 
And in those of our children after us, is the natural longing of 
the human heart ; one of the characteristics of our species, in- 
deed, which raises us above the nature of the beasts that perish. 
Without hope for the future, and without the prospect of some 
ultimate advantage or social improvement in his condition, a 
human being must become lowered in mind, and crushed out of 
all healthfulness of feeling. If the spring, which oitght to rise 
responsive in the human breast, be dried up, what is to support 
him through his trials and his labours ? and what is to keep 
him &om wandering into crooked paths in search of poisonous 
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wells, from which to draw support and consolation ? Believe 
me, that a man can give no hetter security for the honest dis- 
<;harge of his duty, than the hope of leaving an untarnished 
name to the children he has laboured for. 

''Believe, too, that one of the most certain causes of his 
moral degradation is his conviction, that though he rise ever so 
early, and take his rest ever so late — that though his scanty bread 
be always that of carefulness — he can, at the very best of times, 
oam barely enough to keep the souls and bodies of his family 
together; while as old age creeps on, and pinching penury 
* increases with it — when the power, in short, to work fails him 
— what is it he sees by way of termination to the prospect ? 
What but the dreaded workhouse home — the hated Union ! 
The last sad refuge of the pauper, who could not lay by a some- 
thing in the days of his strength, to support him when that 
strength at last fails him ! " 

" And no better prospect for his children after him ! No 
wonder that he should become hard, and savage, and discon- 
tented ! " 

" No wonder, indeed ! and what right have we to visit with 
unmitigated condemnation those faults and vices, to the com- 
mittal of which the poor are so frequently driven by the selfish- 
ness of the rich ? It cannot be doubted, that to devise and 
to carry into effect a perfect plan for the thorough and lasting 
improvement in the moral and physical condition of the poor, is 
a task almost beyond the physical powers of a Hercules, the inge- 
nious calculations of a Gladstone, and the large philanthropy of 
a Howard, even were such qualities to be found united in each 
individual of a conclave of earnest men sitting in committee to 
consider the subject ; but because the work is a difficult one, 
should it be abandoned as impossible ? There is much to be 
done by individual exertion , and were each rich man to do 
something — each great or small landlord to make (what no one 
will do), namely, some personal sacrifice of a luxury, or, what 
is still more difficult, of a display gratifying to his vanity — 
much (as I said before) might be done. Above all, let them 
live among the poor, and within the call of the poor. Let them 
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take the work which God has given them to do into their own 
hands, and out of those of their hireling ministers. Let every 
encouragement be given to those who show a wish to reform ; 
and let them be paid so well, that the idle and the vicious may 
be led to think it good policy to amend, and to endeavour to 
become better members of society. Let them break down the 
high and solid wall that has been built by reason of our aristo- 
cratic instincts, to defend ourselves from the possible incursions 
of the * lower orders ; ' and thus, by showing the real interest 
which we must learn to feel in the poor man's welfare, we may 
hope to do much towards raising the moral character of a class 
that is, I greatly fear, deteriorating day by day." 

" And a class, too, that includes such an enormous propor- 
tion of the population," said Alice; "human souls reckoned 
by millions." 

" Yes ; by millions, indeed ! Millions of souls, which, if 
there be truth in Scripture — ^nay, do not deem that I imply a 
doubt — if there be truth in Scripture, we may believe are given 
as charges into the hands of the rich. "Would it be no comfort, 
think you, to a man upon his deathbed to feel that he could 
say boldly to his God, * Of those whom thou gavest me, have I 
lost none ? ' Would it be no satisfaction to the rich man, 
while ho lies stretched upon the couch from which he is to 
rise no more, and while hastening to the grave where his 
heaped-up thousands can avail him nothing — would it then 
afford him no satisfaction to reflect that he had, by the sacrifice 
of some few luxuries, saved one soul from death, and thereby 
possibly covered a multitude of sins? When I hear of a 
mighty man of gold — (Lord Bankerhead, for instance) — as a 
nobleman of simple habits, who, though the possessor of untold 
millions, limits his expenditure to some twenty thousand pounds 
a year — I ask, What use does my Lord Bankerhead make of 
his superfluous cash ? and the answer comes readily enough. 
To the columns of the 'Times' I am instructed to look; 
and there, surely enough, occasionally I find his Lordship's 
title, with donations of perhaps one hundred — fifty — thirty 
pounds (as the case may be) figuring after it. But what are 
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those trifling sums compared with the millions which, I am 
told, are still at the disposal of this nobleman of simple tastes 
and charitable instincts ? The fact that such sums are in his 
coffers is, I fancy, as undeniable as that, during the last year 
in London, no less than three hundred persons died from want 
of the common necessaries of life ! died of starvation, in short, 
^ot actually at the gate of Dives, for we have a police, who do 
not suffer the eyes of Dives to be shocked by the spectacle of 
the poor man's sores, but not far away, nevertheless — near 
enough almost to have been heard — near enough to have been 
succoured, if only a hand had been stretched out to save ! " 

He paused for breath ; for having spoken out of the fulness 
of his heart, the words had poured forth in a rapid stream. 
Women prefer a fact to an argument, and are better satisfied 
to draw their deductions from the former than to follow the 
latter through the devious paths of another's brain ; and it was 
therefore by a recurrence to an assertion of Arthur's that 
touched upon experiences of her own, that Alice showed him 
she had listened to and agreed with liim. 

" How painfully true," she said, sadly, "is all you say; and 
how few, how very few of us are capable of positive self-denial, 
for the sake of those who are in distress ! I have felt this often 
in my own case. I give my shillings and sixpences gladly 
when there are plenty of them in my purse ; but when it 
becomes a question as to who shall have my solitary five-pound 
note — whether the wretched family who owe their rent and 
baker's bill, or the dressmaker who wears gold bracelets and 
keeps a * page ' — alas ! the mental struggle is often but of short 
duration : for the giving up of the new dress appears in the 
light of an imposBif)ility, and the unhappy cottager is left 
unaided. It is very wicked — very cruel ; but I greatly fear 
that such instances are (as you say) far too common." 

She looked up to Arthur's face as she said those last words, 
and what was it that she saw there that sent the rich blood 
mantling over her cheek and brow ? What was it that caused 
her girlish bosom to heave so visibly beneath the muslin by 
which it was shrouded ? Ask her. She would strive in vian to 
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answer jou ; but he is not so ignorant, for he is leaning over 
her more nearly now, and perhaps knows well that it was but 
another of love's lessons in hypocrisy that taught her once 
more to let her fingers wander over the ivory keys, while with 
every pulse throbbing she listened to his words. 

" And can you always answer your heart's questions as 
readily as those your conscience puts to you ? " 

He was close to her now, so close that his breath was felt 
upon her flushed cheek. She did not answer, but the mournful 
notes spoke for her, and he saw bow the fingers trembled as 
they slowly drew out those friendly chords. There was a fierce 
battle in his heart ; a battle which, like many a great one before 
it, might have ended differently but for the timely arrival of 
reinforcements. 

On the present occasion, the succour came in the person of 
the Sector, who, leaving his place at the window, and tired, 
perhaps, of the conversation with his hostess, whom he always 
believed to be " clothed withyaZ*eAoo(?, as with a garment," was 
seen slowly approaching the pair, whose dialogue had assumed 
a character so interesting to themselves. 

Brandreth's eye was the first to perceive the advance of the 
friend whose interests (so his conscience whispered him) he had 
begun to undermine ; but the room was a long one, and he 
had time to say, after drawing himself up with a hard-drawn 
breath : 

" Here comes a happy man ! "What think you ? Do truths 
profane, as well as those divine, come mended from his 
tongue?" 

The remark and the question were utterly at variance with 
the character of the man ; but there are moments — and this was 
one of them — when the tongue is scarcely answerable for the 
words it utters. Alice felt the incongruity and indiscretion of 
that eager whisper ; and, moreover, there was a lurking satire in 
Arthur's tone that pained her, both for Herbert and for herself; 
still, however, she was not angry, but only struck mute with an 
agitation she could not understand, and which, woman-like, she 
at once succeeded in concealing. In a moment a comparison 
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was drawn in that young girl's mind between the two men who 
loved her ; and it was decided at once in favour of the one ta 
whom her faith had not been pledged, and to whom she owed 
no dutj. It was, perhaps, scarcely fair to weigh their merits 
then, for after listening to the feverish breath of passion, tame 
and uninteresting must have seemed the measured words dio 
tated by a heart at ease ! 

Herbert usually spoke well, but rarely impulsively, and hi» 
habitual manner to Alice more nearly resembled that of a hus- 
band or brother, than the devoted attention usually paid by an 
affianced lover. Moreover, nature had not endowed him with 
the dangerous power of fascination, both of voice and eye, 
which she had lavished upon the man whom we hardly like to 
call his rival ; and so it was, that when leaning over the instru-^ 
ment, Francis Herbert made some commonplace remark upon 
the beauty of the night, Alice listened as though she heard him 
not. Silence would at that moment have been most welcome 
to her ; for, even as favry lighU send the panting traveller 
quickly home to dwell on the wonders he has seen, so would 
she rather than remain to smile at her lover's platitudes, 
have sought her chamber's solitude, and there have gazed in 
&ncy on the new star which had arisen in the heaven of her 
life. 

Eor to Alice, who had just caught her first glimpse of a 
hitherto unimagined world, life did indeed appear to be a heaven 
of happin^ss and love ! It was hardly in the power of the man 
who possessed her sisterly aflfection to deaden by his presence 
the glow which incipient passion was kindling in her fresh 
young heart ; and when, soon after, their voices mingled in the 
melody of song, Alice felt that there was more music for her 
ear in a few low-murmured tones from Arthur's lips, than in 
the studied notes of Herbert's practised but unsuggestive 
voice. 

When the time for parting came, they — the five who had 
spent that summer day together — stood grouped side by 
side upon the lawn, looking on the lovely star-bespangled 
sky. 
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The moon waa shining, not continuously, but at intervals, 
between the slowly passing clouds. On the white sun-dial 
slept the shadow of a tall, straight, cypress-tree ; while, within 
a stone's throw, the nightingale sang as though his little heart 
were in his throat, to the accompaniment of the gently rustling 
leaves as they were stirred by the soft summer air. 

Arthur Brandreth, as he stood near Alice, murmured in his 
Bofb, rich baritone, the concluding words of the last song that 
she had sung to him : 

*^ Dream thou — and from thy sleep then wake to weep." 

"Do you often sing those words?" he whispered to her, 
** those mournful words ; " and then, encouraged by her silence, 
he repeated the first stanza of Shelley's exquisite '' Mutability : " 

** The flower that smiles to-day, 

To-morrow dies ; 
All that we wish to stay 

Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world's delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the sight, 
Brief even as bright.'* 

" And see," he added, pointing to a distant opening among 
the woods, " see, there is summer lightning now, far in the 
distant west, come to illustrate the verse of the immortal poet. 
It is a thing I love to look upon, among the many lovely ones 
that mock the sight." 

" I enjoy far more, watching the savage, forked flashes as 
they dart across the blackened sky," said Alice. 

" Of course you do," said Arthur, playfully, ** all women like 
excitement. It is a case of spasm versus sense. But I must 
say * good night,' for the air is growing chilly, and your scarf is 
but a poor protection from the cold ; " and as he spoke he 
closed the light garment over her throat, with almost a lover's 
<sare. 

Alice permitted the attention, for in truth she seemed as one 
powerless in his hands. It was love's own hour, and she sank 
for a brief space under its dominion. The pressure, strong yet 
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gentle, of Brandreth's muscular hand did not (as be bade ber 
'' farewell ") remain unanswered ; nay, as to berself, in tbe 
silent watches of the night, she shyly owned, she even clung 
to his grasp when he would have withdrawn his own, and saw 
bim go at last with an unconsenting heart. 

Contrasted with that lingering passionate pressure came the 
sh'ght touch of Herbert's thin and meaningless fingers: and 
what wonder that their contact seemed cold and hard ? What 
wonder that, in defiance of every effort to drive it from her 
memory, Arthur's image haunted ber through the sleepless 
night, and was hovering near her pillow when the sun awoke 
ber from her late and troubled slumbers ? 

And here it is possible that many a commentator on female 
virtue wiU rise up against the hapless Alice, and condemn her. 
"A forward, vicious-minded girl," they will probably say, 
"who for a few ardent looks, and some sentimental words 
whispered in her ear by a good-looking and unprincipled man, 
allowed her affections to wander from the excellent clergyman 
whose wife she has promised to be ! A very shocking young 
woman indeed, and one whose example should be held up to 
general reprobation." 

But is there nothing that (to these uncompromising critics) 
can be urged in defence of the fickle, foolish girl ? Something, 
perhaps, mi^ht be said, were it nothing better than the oft- 
repeated truism that human nature is human nature, and never 
more completely so than in a young girl of eighteen. Then, 
too, it may be suggested that Alice was taken by surprise, and 
fell unawares into the snare. Had she indulged in the luxury 
of dangerous reveries — dangerous because bringing with them 
the longing for the forbidden fruit — and had she striven to 
retain the remembrance of Arthur's gaze, or repeated to herself 
in solitude the words that he had whispered, then would we 
give her up at once to the castigation of her virtuous sisters. 
But Alice did none of these things ; and, therefore, let us hope 
that the Becording Angel will pass lightly over her momentary 
fault and almost unconscious trespass. But for those who— i- 
whether from the paucity of temptation, the absence of oppor- 
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iimitj, or from tbe blessing of a colder temperament — ^have 
never felt their hearts beat more wildlj than decorum warrants, 
what is the most fitting duty ? Is it not to thank their Ood, 
with meek reyerence, that their Hves have been set in smoother 
places ? And should they not, while flinging from their hands 
the accusing stones, build up in their hearts a monument, pure 
as unsullied marble, to those who, when they were tempted, 
have yet found a way to escape? 



CHAPTEE X. 

" Bat alas t to make me 
The fixed figure for the Time of Scorn 
To point his slow^ unmoving fiiiger at." 

Shakbspiash. 

Whek the sisters met on the following morning, it was easy 
for Alice to see on Lady Thornleigh's careworn face traces of 
the sleepless night that she had passed. The evening-light 
had been favourable to the concealment of her altered coun- 
tenance ; but in broad day, and with the morning-sun shining 
on and revealing its secrets, that countenance told a tale which 
Alice shrank from reading. Her eyes were turned often and 
anxiously towards the door, and once she asked her sister if 
fihe had seen Philip, or knew in what direction he had turned 
his steps for his customary early walk. 

The words were hardly uttered when her husband hastily 
entered. He walked straight up to the speaker, and then, 
stopping short, looked steadily into her eyes. There was 
mischief and menace in his fixed gaze, and Lady Thomleigh 
turned pale beneath it. 

"You informed me that you walked to the South Lodge 
last night," he said ; and his tone was not more reassuring 
than his manner. 

" I did," she answered ; but the words were barely audible, 
and he turned from her in disgust. 

" I was a fool," he said, " to look for truth ; but by , 

I loathe a lie like h—!** 

** Oh, Philip," interposed Alice, " what shocking words ! " 

** Applied to a shocking thing : but I beg your pardon for 
using them, and shall endeavour to choose my expletives from 
a young lady's vocabulary. To begin then, was it nice of 

K 2 
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jour sister to make use of that delicate little artifice last 
night ?— and was it dear of her to receive pretty little notes, 
and to read them by the riverside ? And by Heaven ! " he 
continued, gradually lashing himself into fury, '' it 'was an 
ac<;ursed thing to meet a man there at night, and make" — but 
Alice's hand was on his lips, and her ears were not sullied by 
the coarse words so nearly spoken. 

The action seemed to sober him ; for he added more calmly, 
" Leave us, Alice ; this is no scene for you to witness. Nay,'* 
he continued, seeing that she hesitated to obey him, "your 
curiosity will soon be gratified, for your sister's shame must 
become a public scandal now." 

Lady Thornleigh almost shrieked. " Cruel ! most cruel ! " 
she cried. " But do not leave me, Alice. I implore, I entreat 
of you to remain ; " and she clung convulsively to her sister's 
dress. So urgent was her appeal, and so manifest was her 
terror, that Philip could almost have pitied her, despite the 
bitter contempt that was apparent both in his voice and coun- 
tenance when he again addressed her. 

" Wretched, degraded woman ! " he said, " you have mis- 
taken your vocation strangely, for you have not the courage to 
stand forth and face the consequences of your vice. But you 
have nothing to fear from me," he continued, looking down 
upon. her writhing form. "Tou do not imagine, I suppose^ 
that I have lost my senses, and would lift my hand against 
a woman ? Go, Alice" — and this time she, fearing any longer 
to disobey him, crept from the room, and the trembling wife 
was left alone with her accuser. 

He drew a piece of paper from his breast-pocket, and held it 
open before her. 

" Do you recognise the writing ?" he asked. 

Silence! — but a silence that was more eloquent than words 
— ^was her only answer. 

There were but a few lines traced on that condemning page ; 
but to Thomleigh's mind they had seemed conclusive. They 
•were these : — 

<< Meet me at the usual hour and at the usual place. If I 
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do not find you under the lime-trees hy the riverside at nine, I 
will wait for half-an-liour, and then'conclude from your absence 
that the difficulties have been for the moment insuperable." 

There was no signature affixed, and the half-sheet of paper 
on which the words were written was evidently the conclud- 
ing portion of a letter, the remainder of which was probably 
still within the enyelope. 

This most terrible evidence had been found'by Philip as he 
walked along the riverside. The paper was wet with dew, 
and had been read by him with feelings that are more easily 
imagined than described. A few questions asked of and 
answered by the grandmother of the sick'Jchild, convinced 
him that the story of the visit to the Lodge was a fabrica- 
tion ; and, furnished with these " damning proofs" (as he con- 
sidered them) of his wife's guilt, he]^returned to the house, 
fraught with the direst projects of vengeance. 

"And pray, may I inquire,*' he* asked in a tone ominous 
firom its enforced calmness, '* where the rest of this precious 
letter is to be found?" 

1 1^" It is destroyed — indeed it is 1 But let not that convict me, 
for I am innocent ; I swear it before]JGod, and by all my hopes 
of mercy. It was money that the man required, money that I 
had not to give, and I wrote to tell him so." 

"And you expect me to believe this story? "What a fool 
you must think me !" 

" Oh ! Philip, what ccm I say^to convince you of my truth ?" 

" Nothing. I shall take my own course. I shall find this 
man, and kill him as I would a dog. And as for you — " 

But a sudden inspiration saved Gertrude from the sentence 
about to be pronounced upon her. 

"Stay!" she cried; "I have not lost everything, for I have 
still a written evidence in my favour. Here is my answer. I 
was too late last night, and the man had gone ; but I wrote 
this on my return ; read it and believe me." 

He took an undirected envelope from her shaking hands, 
and opening it read as follows : — 

" I am very sorry, — pray believe that I have done my best. 
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I have lef£t no means untried to obtain the money ; and if I 
succeed later (as I hope to do), I will write to you as before." 

This was all. It was lowering, and doubtless mortifying, to 
Philip's pride to think that such a missive should hare been 
written by his wife to any man ; but the correspondence was 
certainly not that of lovers, mysterious and questionable as it 
certainly appeared. Philip returned the letter to Gertrude- 
without a comment on its contents. 

" And now you will have the goodness to direct it,** he said 
quietly. 

But — alas for the credit of that sex that includes more than 
half of the civilized world ! — the old French proverb that " !>& 
renard est lien rusS, mais la femme est plus rusee que le 
renardy^ is as true now as it was when, in the Gbrden of 
Eden, the brute creation was first made subject to man. Sir 
Philip Thornleigh perhaps fancied he had hit upon an 
ingenious device when, placing a pen between his wife's 
trembling fingers, he bade her write the name and address 
of the correspondent whose whereabouts it was her interest 
to conceal. He did not reckon on the wondrous rapidity of 
invention, whichj joined to extraordinary command over the 
countenance, are among the especial gifts of women ; and so^ 
little guessing that the direction which he had so carefully 
secured contained not one single letter of the name and 
address of the man on whom he meant to heap such signal 
vengeance, he put the note into his pocket-book, and left his 
unhappy wife to her reflections. 

It is almost needless to say that the writer of the obnoxiou» 
letter found by the river's bank was not on that occasion dis- 
covered] by the deceived and indignant husband, diligently as 
he was sought for by the latter : and so in process of time the 
storm blew over, and this painful episode in the life of Lady 
Thornleigh seemed to be forgotten by all but her, for there 
were the children's interests to be considered, and the n<MiM at 
least of their mother to be guarded from reproach. 

Philip was one who loved a peaceful life, and he therefore 
endeavoured to persuade himself that his wife was imprudent 
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merely — ^thonglitleBS perhaps, anything rather than guilty; 
and Gertroda had not (after a while) found much difficulty in 
oonvincing him that the man (at whose disappearance she 
affected much surprise) was a needy adventurer, to whom the 
relation whose home she had once shared abroad had promised 
money in her name. 

Her relation was, she said, in his power — ^had sworn her to 
secrecy ; and how, she asked, could she betray the secrets of 
the fHend who had trusted her? A thousand times rather 
would she take upon herself unmerited blame than be guilty 
of a deed so base! 

By these and similar allusions she contrived to wrap the 
whole transaction in a shroud of mystery impenetrable to those 
about her : but while thus employed, she grew very cautious, 
and as her caution increased so also did the pallor of her cheek 
and the emaciation of her now attenuated form. It was only 
Alice who guessed how much she suffered — only Alice who 
marked her silent tears, and suspected the hollowness of her 
ibrced smiles ; and often did the girl implore her sister to pour 
her Mfrows into her loving heart, that so they might share 
the burthen of them together, but Gertrude would only shake 
lier head, and say mournfully : 

^ Do not ask me, darling. I have promised and vowed, and 
I must keep my word ; besides, it is too late for frankness now. 
There was a time when — but why should I say this to you, 
dearest ? The day will come — but I shall be in my quiet grave 
then-^when you will know the truth, and will confess that I 
have been more sinned against than sinning, that I have been 
weak rather than wicked. But I have one comfort, and that 
ifl^ that your love will never fail me ; for you know that I may 
daim that love, and that I could not lie down to sleep, praying, 
longing for the death that will not come, were my conscience 
borthened with the guilt of having betrayed my husband. 
Alice, tell me that you believe me." 

And the trusting girl, with a broken voice, would give her 
the one comfort that she craved, and their tears mingling 
together, were divested of half their bitterness. 
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And thus between three and four years passed over their 
heads, — ^years during which but two circumstances occurred to 
greatly increase the painful curiosity felt by Alice on her sister's 
account. Of these two events (which, though small in them- 
selves, perplexed her greatly), the first took place about a year 
after the scene that has just been narrated. 

Lady Thomleigh was absent from home, having gone on a 
visit to her mother at Mainwaring Hall, and Alice was alone 
in the drawing-room at the Abbey, — ^in that pretty cheerful 
room, with its French windows, through which, but a short 
twelvemonth before, she, and one who was now far away, had 
wandered forth on a lovely summer night to gaze upon its 
beauties. She was occupied according to her wont, for idleness 
was not in her nature, and her task was now to fill the flower- 
vases with fresh blossoms in honour of her sister's expected 
return. 

Suddenly she ceased from her occupation, and the flower she 
held fell from her fingers to the ground. 

What was it that made her turn her head so quickly, and 
glare with such wide-open eyes upon the window ? What but 
a sound so harsh and unnatural, that it made her very blood 
run cold within her veins ! What but a sight that, while it 
filled her with horror and disgnst, yet kept her eyes riveted 
upon it with a kind of terrible fascination ! From a thing in 
human shape that cry had come which seemed so little human ; 
and as Alice, with feet that seemed riveted to the ground, faced 
the window where it stood, it stared and gibbered at her! 
The vision passed away as suddenly as it had come, and then 
the poor child breathed again ; but her nerves were shaken, and 
her loneliness appalled her. Again and again there rose before 
her in imagination that hideous face, thick-lipped and blear- 
eyed, with its idiot laugh and guttural cry. The age of the 
unhappy being was difl&cult to guess at accurately, but he was 
young, possibly not more than twelve years of age, but short 
and obese in person, and altogether of so pitiable an aspect, 
that Alice, as she thought upon him, blamed herself for the 
horror she had felt. 
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The trembling girl was but just beginning to recover from the 
shock she had experienced, when Lady Thomleigh (without 
any preyious warning of her approach) glided softly into the 
room. 

Yerj pale she was, that cold and meagre woman — so pale, 
indeed, and ghastly, that but for the red spot upon one clay- 
white cheek, she might have passed for a walking corpse. 

" GkK>d Heayens ! Gertrude, what has happened ? Tou are 
ill," cried Alice^ so alarmed at her sister's looks, that she at 
once forgot her own perturbation. 

"Not ill; only cold," and she sat down, shivering. 

" Cold ! this oppressive summer day ! Gertrude, it must, I 
fear, be the chill of coming illness." 

Instead of replying, the miserable woman looked up in the 
girl's £Eice with a faint quivering smile, that pained her to the 
heart. 

" Oh ! what can I do ? " she cried, in increased alarm. " Shall 
I send for PhiKp ? Shall I seek for help ? " 

"^ It is needless ; I shall be better soon. It is but a chill," 
and she pressed the gentle hand that held her own to her cold 
lips and burning brow. At last tears came, and then, and not 
till then, did she speak coherently and calmly. 

A day elapsed ere Alice — for her sister's nerveswere weak — 
ventured to make allusion to the frightful yisitant who had 
troubled her in her solitude. She did not spare him in her 
description, for, woman-like, she (though almost unwittingly) 
exaggerated the feeling of repulsion and disgust that had 
oppressed her at the sight of the idiot boy. 

As she spoke, Gertrude listened at first with an eagerness 
almost disproportioned to the subject ; but as she proceeded in 
her portraiture of the miserable object, the narrator was sur- 
prised to see large tears gathering in her sister's eyes, and 
rolling slowly down her wasted cheeks. 

She did not speak till the description of the afflicted being 
was ended; but then she sighed heavily and, in a low and 
smothered voice, said : 

" May God pity him! " 
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Once more during her staj at Thomleigh did Alice's eyes 
rest upon that hapless boy ; but he was older then, with a face 
still more bloated and repulsive, and a form more spread and 
muscular. It was in her walk she passed him, but he saw her 
not as, with shaking, feeble knees, she kept behind the trees 
to watch him where he went. She did not linger long, for, 
advancing stealthily towards the idiot among the low brush- 
wood, she perceived the figure of a woman, and that woman 
(almost impossible as it seemed) was Gertrude. 

During the years that Alice passed in joy and in sorrow, in 
doubt and sometimes in hope, at Thornleigh Abbey, Francis 
Herbert had repeatedly urged his suit, and pressed her to 
become his wife. It was not only that in his lonely home he 
longed for her companionship, but that having, as has been 
said, but a poor opinion of the elder sister, he was anxious to 
remove his betrothed from her influence and example. Herbert 
had (as has been shown) but little toleration for the weak- 
nesses of others; and having begun by deciding that Lady 
Thomleigh was a flirting wife, of the giddiest and most frivolous 
description, he had ended by holding her up as a warning to 
Alice, and as a melancholy example of the ultimate condition 
of women who indulge in vanities and follies. He had no 
mercy on, and he professed no feeling for, the worn and ailing 
being, whose maladies were (he was convinced) as much the 
offspring of her own imagination, as the result of her selfish 
and morbid craving after excitement. 

But, reason with and entreat her as he would, his promised 
bride could not be induced to desert her sister. "While Gertrude 
was ill and unhappy, her place was, she maintained, at the joyless 
woman's side ; and much as she respected Herbert's opinion^ 
and grieved as she was to pain him, he failed in turning her 
from her purpose. 

Meanwhile, the children had become an increasing source^ of 
interest and amusement to their parents ; for the important heir 
to the title and estates, the little Edgar, who was now nearly 
nine years old, was often allowed the happy privilege of trotting 
on his pony by Sir Philip's side when the latter rode to coyer j 
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while bis daughter, the pretty delicate Marie, was the constant 
and favourite plaything of her father in his home and leisure 
hours. The last kiss was for her, and the first morning smile 
was sacred to the child whose sunny curls were so often pressed 
in childish tenderness against her father's breast. 

But as the children grew in grace and beauty, so also grew 
and spread the little cloud, at first no bigger than a man's hand, 
that was darisening the sky above their heads. The storm 
was long gathering, but it broke at last, and the thunderbolt 
descended on the house. 

There was no Arthur now to counteract, by his genial presence 
and by the exposition of his expand6d views, the influence which 
Herbert, with his stem and somewhat narrow-minded ideas of 
our reciprocal duties, was beginning to exercise over Thorn- 
leigh's mind and actions; for the place which Arthur had once 
occupied had long been empty — empty since the day when 
his conscience whispered to him that he had come too near to 
his friend's affianced bride. 

^ A note, friendly but nothing more, had one day reached the 
Abbey, and in it the writer bade the family a long farewell. He 
was going abroad, he wrote: his only sister was ill — dying, 
indeed, he feared — ^and had entreated him to come to her. He 
concluded with kindly wishes for the happiness of all, but made 
no especial allusion to Alice. The letter was addressed to Lady 
Thomleigh, by whom it was read^aloud ; and then its contents ^ 
having been duly commented on, were, except by one of the 
party, forgotten. 

It was long ere Alice could quite draw the veil of forgetful- 
ness across the image of the man whom, in her inmost hearty 
she almost reproached as having deserted her. And then, 
during the sunny summer, so many things recalled him to her 
memory! The scent of the honeysuckle, so sweet after the 
dom of night, the song of the birds, and all the busy voices 
of the season, reminded her eloquently of Arthur. But after 
awhile, pride stepped forward and told her she must forget him» 
At first it was a whisper only, and scarcely heard ; for his voice 
and touch were still fresh within her recollection. But as the 
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weeks and months wore on, the picture faded, and other images 
filled up the place where his had been. 

It is a fact that a woman does not readily pardon the volun- 
tary absence which she considers as in some sort a slight to her 
personal charms; nor is the virtue of self-command, when 
exemplified by a lover's abstaining from her society, ever 
properly appreciated by her over whose safety he is watching. 

But there came a time of great sorrow and heavy trial, and 
then Alice's thoughts almost involuntarily returned towards 
her nearly-forgotten friend — that friend who seemed to her 
in absence as the only one able to afford either consolation 
or assistance. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

" In dnbiis benigniora semper sunt pneferenda.'* 

Jus. Aktiq. 

The season was winter, but winter in its mildest form, and 
wearing its most benignant aspect. In the "open weather " of 
that firostless January, spring-flowers began to peep out upon 
the beds, and buds to swell upon the boughs ; while the poor 
rejoiced in a season that allowed them to work, and the rich in 
one that did not materially interfere with their enjoyments. 

It was a hunting morning ; and as the " meet " was a distant 
one, Philip mounted his hack early to ride to cover. Alice 
was watching his departure, and waving a salutation to him 
from the open window of her dressing-room. He looked up, 
and after returning her silent greeting with a gay smile, put 
spurs to his horse, and rode briskly away. 

The anxious girl sighed as she closed the casement'. 

" Oh," thought she, while recalling the expression of his 
kind handsome face, " how happy they might still be, if only — ! " 

But we must leave the dreamer to her own wistful fancies, 
and follow Thornleigh on his way, or rather, it should be said, 
on his return — ^for it is with that we have to do. 

Late in the afternoon two men, both in hunting costume, 
might have been seen slowly approaching a little inn, that, 
standing at a short distance from the high-road, was about 
seven miles from the Abbey. Of those men one, the elder of the 
tw6, was on horseback, and the other on foot, leading a lame 
and jaded horse. 

" What a bore," said the pedestrian, whose name was Owen, 
— ** what a bore to have to wait while that confounded smith 
putB the shoe on ! I never was in such a rage in my life." 
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" My dear Jack," said his companion, who was no other than 
Thomleigh," you are like many an angry man, * confounding' the 
wrong person. It's the Q-eneral's fault; he should have a 
better head-man in his stables. I've told him so a hundred 
times." 

" I am as well aware of thact fact as you can be ; but you 
know one can't exactly * confound * one's governor." 

" Can't one ? " asked Philip drily, for he had more than once 
eeen the said " governor " not a little astonished — ^to say the 
least of it — by the " young man of the present day " who was 
walking by his side. 

But by this time they had reached the entrance to the inn« 
yard, and Philip was in the act of dismounting, when his at- 
tention was claimed by " Jack," who insisted on his sharing in 
the astonishment felt by him at the sight of a strange and un- 
couth figure, around which several idlers were assembled. 

The object of their curiosity was a youth, who mi^ht be 
about seventeen years of age ; but he waa so singularly and 
disproportionably shaped, and what was seen of his face (for 
it was half concealed by a ^^ comforter," and a bandage passed 
under his chin) was so little indicative of his time of life, that 
any conjectures as to his age were likely to be considerably 
removed from the truth. He was seated in that badge of 
respectability called a " gig," and was, in a somewhat animal 
fashion (for he was tearing the food asunder with his teeth, 
and gorging himself with it greedily), eating his afternoon 
meal, to his own great apparent satisfaction. 

" How revolting ! " said Owen, with disgust. 

" Poor devil ! " whispered Philip, compassionately ; '' he is an 
idiot — come away. Don't stare at him." 

"I'm looking at the horse," said Jack, who felt rather 
ashamed of the curiosity he had manifested ; '' a strong, good- 
shaped brutes—the one in harness I mean, not the beast who's 
having his feed." 

Thomleigh was by this time in the house. 

"Beg your pardon, Sir Philip," said the innkeeper, both 
respectfully and regretfully, as the former was striding rapidly 
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forward towards the only sitting-room of which his house 
could boast, and which '* looked out" (as the sajitig is) on 
the small garden at the back — ** beg your pardon. Sir Philip, 
but I'm afraid it's out of the question your going in there : 
there's a lady and a gentleman within as was yery particular 
not to be disturbed." 

^ What a nuisance !" exclaimed Jack. 

*^ Not at all; this room is quite large enough to kick your 
heels in, and I have a note to write which I had forgotten;" 
and calling for pen and paper, Philip was soon absorbed in his 
occupation. 

Meanwhile there remained for the impatient Owen no better 
resource than that of staring out upon the inn-yard, and 
listlessly watching the proceedings of the ostler and stable- 
boys. Not long, however, had he to wait for an " event ;" for 
before ten minutes had elapsed, Philip was aroused by an 
exclamation of — 

" There he goes ! the fellow that was in the room. He isn't 
a gentleman, though; I should say a kind of heavy-swell, 
commercial gent. And, by Jove 1 he's going away in the gig 
with the idiot. Nice boy that would be in buttons, or in a 
neat livery and buckskins. What fun !" 

But Thornleigh was too much occupied to listen to his 
chatter; and it was not till the ^^fast" young guardsman 
followed up his information with the more interesting remark 
that "the female party was turning out," and that "by the 
powers!" she was a "stunner," that he left his employment^ 
and joined his friend Jack at the window. Par out of the 
open casement were stretched the head and shoulders of the 
now fuUy-aroused young man, as he leant forward to obtain a 
better view of the lady's retreating figure. Of her face he 
eoiild discern nothing, as the very thickest of veils hid every 
feature from his sight ; but of little avail was that attempt at 
ecmceahnent, in so far as regarded one of those who stood 
there watching her ; for Philip Thornleigh had at once recog- 
nised the woman as his wife ! Figure, dress, and walk, were 
sKke unmistakable, for all were peculiar, and all were familiar 
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to bim as his own name. Then suspicion darkened into con- 
viction, arid then there broke from between his set teeth as 
heavy a curse as has ever burst from the lips of mortal 
man! 

Owen looked up in his face wonderingly, and would have 
spoken, but that a hand was laid heavily on his shoulder, and 
the fingers dug so deep into his muscles that he shrank back 
in pain and anger. In another minute he was alone, and 
listening to the hoofs of Philip's horse, as they thundered 
along his homeward road. 

" What a bore ! " soliloquized the guardsman, as the ostler, 
after a touch of his cap, suggested for his consideration that 
Sir Philip, having ridden away in a hurry-like, had omitted the 
customary remuneration for his services. " What a deuce of a 
bore, and I hate riding alone too!" But nevertheless he 
generously threw a sixpence at the man's uncurrycombed head, 
and then rode away at a moderate pace in the direction of the 
Abbey. 

This history is at present a retrospective one, and for that 
reason, but not for that alone, it shall be left to the imaginar 
tion of the reader to picture forth the scenes that were enacted 
on the return of Sir Philip Thomleigh to his home. It will 
excite no surprise that he was alike deaf to his wife's agonised 
assurances of her innocence, and to Alice's prayers to hitn for 
mercy. In vain did friends, kind and zealous, interfere in the 
beha^ of the woman, against whom they could not deny that 
appearances were strongly arrayed ! In vain did Alice (and 
those who ^knew, through her means, some of the singular 
circumstances connected with the affair) relate those circum- 
stances to the inexorable husband, dwelling strongly on the 
appearance amongst them of the idiot boy, in proof that some 
strange and yet-to-be-discovered mystery of crime, lay beneath 
the app^ent (but as yet improved) guilt of the miserable 
wife! All was against her. Presuming on the lengthened 
absence of her husband, she had made, and k^pt, an assigna-^ 
tion with a man who was a stranger to him — one also to whose 
whereabouts she refused to give a clue : and these things 
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being sO; no asseverations of hers could weigh against the 
deed that she had done. 

Very terrible were the hours spent by that distracted 
household daring the night that followed on that dread dis- 
covery. The little children in their beds slept peaceably, 
unconscious of the raging storm ; but in his chamber, lashed 
into a fury almost too great for words, the wretched father 
raved on in his wrath, while Gertrude knelt in silent despair 
beside her sleeping children : and Alice, now bending over her 
in a vain attempt at consolation, and now venturing into 
Thomleigh's presence with a faint but ever-recurring hope 
that he might be induced to stay his hand, was as a minister- 
ing angel in the house. 

And during those sad hours, the preparations for departure 
were (by Philip's order) being rapidly, but surely, made. 
Among the first of his frantic acts had been that of searching, 
among his wife's letters and papers, for written evidences of 
her guilt ; but these he failed to obtain, nor was there much 
among those hoarded relics to throw a light on the dark 
mystery of the transaction ; but there was that which touched 
poor Philip more sorely still, and filled his bitter cup to over- 
flowing. There was a handwriting that he well remembered — 
one that, though seen before but once, was too peculiar to be 
mistaken ; and in that writing was many a scrap of paper 
found by him among [Gertrude's letters, and, alas ! for what 
remained] to him of happiness, there were dates which [proved 
that her intimacy with the writer |^had existed before his own 
iU-&ted marriage ! 

Yes — all hopes of home-felicity did indeed seem over for the 
injured husband ; nor could the joy of a father, in the children 
that his wife had given him, be any longer his. Gold as a 
stone grew his heart, as he thought on the shame that she had 
brought upon him ; and when he remembered the children 
that he had loved, doubt aiLd suspicion hardened him even 
against those innocent ones ! 

At last the day dawned that succeeded to that night of 
wretchedness ; and by the first light of a pale winter's 9011, 
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Gertrude and all that she dared to call Her own looked their 
last upon the well-loved walls of Thomleigh Abbey. Edgar 
and the little Marie were led, cold, weeping, and bewildered, 
to the carriage which was to convey them from the homie they 
loved; and when the sound of the wheels died away, and 
Philip realised that in that home no merry childish voices 
would ring again through the echoing passages, and no plea- 
sant woman's greeting would gladden him on his return, or 
bid him the cheerful ** good-morrow" that he loved to hear^ 
then he felt desolate indeed ! 

Very shamed, and very " awkward," did that proud man feeV 
when, seated at his solitary meal, he longed to bid the busy 
servants leave him to himself, nor harass him longer with their 
customary attentions. But he dared not do it. A very slavo 
was he (as, indeed, we all are) to the opinions even of th«^ 
'' lowest ; " and so the daily routine of service went its course i 
nor was it till the door had closed upon the last retreating foot*^ 
step, that the solitary man (bowing his head upon his folded 
arms) gave way to his deep emotion. Truly Icmely indeed ho 
was, as he stood there on his deserted hearth, and mused <m the 
mournful traces of that devastating tempest : for though the 
violence of the storm had passed away, the iron of the £dleo 
thunderbolt had entered into his soul. 

Por awhile he shut himself up in total seclusion, feeling no 
wish for sympathy, and shrinking with the sensitiveness of a 
proud nature from the sight either of &iends or acquaintances i 
but Herbert at length (by persevering efforts) succeeded in 
breaking through a barrier which at first seemed insurmoant* 
able ; and when once he had established himself as an admitted 
guest, his visits were long and frequent. Eut neitbw in hi» 
capacity of friend or minister would Philip allow him to haadfe 
the subject of his great shame atud dire bereavement. He gafvi^ 
no ear to his counsels, and would have none of bis reproof; for 
the wound from which he suffered was still a recent one, 9aA 
required to be touched with a hand far more gentle than thair 
of the stem and uns^^mpalihisisg practitioner, who stood with 
jpeobe and scal^Mi ready isnt bis wozk. Th^e k a f^aeifia<if 
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mentaL chloroforin, which some men and many women do not 
(when necGBBitj bids them search to the quick the deep wounds 
of the heart) disdain to make use of; but of such merciful 
dealers with human sorrows, Francis Herbert was not one : and 
feeling this, Philip, though he tolerated his presence, refused 
to admit him to his confidence. 

Meanwhile the exiled ones, with the Httle children, went out 
into the desert ; for a desert did the world indeed seem to those 
hopeless, frightened women. It was to the Continent they 
bent their steps ; nor did they pause till in the little-known 
wilds of Lower Brittany they found a humble and obscure 
retreat. Far removed from town, or even village, was the tiny 
chateau (buried among trees) to which Gertrude and her hap- 
less family betook themselves as a hiding-place. They had few 
n^hbours in that quiet solitude, and no busy, curious fellow- 
coontrymen to pry into their conduct, or into the causes of 
their banishment from England : for banishment it must have 
seemed to all who, witnessing the smallness of their new domi- 
cile, oould oontrast it and its scanty comforts with the appear- 
anoe and manner of the women by whom that poor abode was 
tenanted. 

Alice had written to the Eector immediately on their instal- 
lation in their new home. He had requested her to correspond 
with him, and she had at once consented — glad, indeed, to have 
such a means of communication with Thomleigh and all its inte- 
rests open to her ; but she had not expected a very prompt reply 
to her letter, from one who generally manifested so little empresse- 
ment in her service, and still less was she prepared to find that 
her communication was answered by Herbert, not by writing 
but in peifion. She was alone in the house (for Gertrude had 
taken out the little ones for their morning exercise), when a 
step upon the brick floor of the small entrance-hall (a masculine 
step, and therefore an unwonted one) induced her to open the 
door of the room in which she sat, and to ascertain who was 
the intruder.. And to her delight she saw that it was Francis ; 
it was their friend — it was the good and religious Bector, who, 
iritib '' English Cl^gyman" written so unmistakeably on the 

l2 
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spotless white of his muslin cravat, and on every seam of his 
severely clerical garments, had come among those half*savage 
Papists to succour and support his former friends 1 There was 
a rush of joy to the girl's heart, and a cry of welcome burst 
from her lips as he took her in his arms. 

" Thank God ! '* she exclaimed ; and then, " Oh, Erancis, we 
have been so very miserable ! " 

Herbert kissed away the tears from the fair face that lay on 
his shoulder, for his heart was touched ; and, rigid disciplinarian 
as he was, he could not but be struck by the barrenness and 
discomfort of that poor abode as compared with the luxurious 
surroundings of the home that had once been hers. 

" How wretched ! " he murmured ; " what a place for you to 
live in ! " 

" Ah ! do not think of that," she said, in answer to his pity- 
ing remark. " Tou know I never was a slave to creature com- 
forts ; and I have so much to do, and active employment is 
always good for us ! Tou will say — I am sure you will, dear 
!Prancis — that I am the very usefuUest of useful little women ; 
and you have so often, in happier times, told me that I must be 
busy — have you .not ? " 

Words were not needed for an answer, as he kissed her again, 
more fondly even than before. 

" But it is of poor Gertrude I think so much," continued 
Alice ; but here the Eector drew away a little, as though the 
topic she had chosen were less pleasant to him than had been 
the preceding one. " Of poor Gertrude, who really does no- 
thing but grieve and weep. For hours she sits silently brooding 
over her disgrace and misery, and she is wasted to a very 
shadow ! Tou will pity her — I am sure you will — ^when you 
see her poor changed face." And the girl's tears broke out 
afresh. 

" I should certainly feel for her the compassion which all 
must, I trust, entertain for a woman who is expiating her 
offences in sackcloth and ashes. Lady Thomleigh is at this 
moment passing over the Bridge of Sighs that leads over a gulf 
of sin and misery to a heavenly resting-place. At least," be 
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added — feeling that he had perhaps been too sanguine in his 
anticipations regarding poor Gertrude's future — " at least, we 
have reason to hope so. But I must urge upon you, dear Alice, 
that it is only by long and sincere repentance, and by the living 
for a lengthened period of a blameless life — it is only after 
bitter humiliation and much tribulation, that such sinners can 
hope for peace. But your sister has not even acknowledged 
her sin ; your sister has not humbled herself, either before men 
or before God. It may be (and gladly would I hail such a 
proof of returning virtue) — it may be that to me, as her ap- 
pointed minister, she will make confession of her errors. To 
me alone could she confide her secret ; for she would not surely 
venture to pollute your maiden purity with any mention of 
her sin ! " 

" But what would you that my sister should confess to you — 
the secrets of another ? — the secret she has sworn to guard ? 
For I believe my sister, Mr. Herbert — I believe that she is 
innocent ; and that she is so I will, with my feeble voice, pro- 
claim." 

There were no tears now but, instead, a look of calm and 
quiet determination, that should have enlightened her auditor 
as to the character with which he had to deal. 

"Peeble, indeed," he repeated, waving his hand impatiently. 
"Por you would but make shipwreck of your own faith, should 
you remain with this unhappy woman ; and in your endeavour 
to save her, you would be drawn into the vortex from which you 
had vainly hoped to rescue her ! Alice, dearest, listen to me," 
he continued, in a gentler tone. " I have come a long and 
weary way to find you, in the hope, the earnest anxious hope, 
that you will return with me — return as my wife, to bless the 
home which I shall endeavour to make happy for you." 

" I have told you, and I repeat it now, that while Gertrude 
is in sorrow I will cling to her, and^that where she is there 
will I be also." 

"But your sister will not be alone." 

" Alone ! " echoed Alice, with a bitter laugh, as she glanced 
round the bare white walls, "Alone and broken-hearted! 
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Truly yours is a comfortable creed, if to kswe bar thus you 
deem would be a duty." 

The tone of her voice affronted Herbert^ nt&i^ tiMragh he 
would not have owned the ha^d impeaduneBfi^ was growing 
angry. He had undertaken a tedious journey aadf generously 
overlooking Alice's fellowship with the mifiiiiliBl works of 
darkness, now brought to light, had been wiUing to accept of 
her as his wife. He had expected, therefne, to meet with 
gratitude for the sacrifice he told himself he was making, and 
was disappointed. 

" Since such is your resolution," he said coldly, **tiiere is, I 
imagine, nothing to be gained by a lengthened diseossion of the 
subject ; and it would be, perhaps^ as well that I should bid 
you farewell." 

Alice could not hear those words unmoved. In a monsient 
her anger was softened by the memory of his many ezc^lent 
qualities — of the old affection she had felt for him, and of his 
kindness in coming so far to seek them; besides, they were so 
very desolate, so utterly friendless ; and therefore, with falter- 
ing accents, she said : — 

" Tou must not leave us in anger, IVancis ; Gertrudo will 
be so hurt and mortified. I wish she were at home ; you could 
not be hard upon her then. Only wait." 

He saw his advantage, and pursued it rashly and fat^y. 

" Alice," he said (while he stood before her as if in judg- 
ment), " I have loved you dearly — so dearly, that you have<^Tben 
seemed a stumbling-block in my path of duty. I have striven 
so against my love, that the striving has become a habit vdtli 
me ; and I have now wrestled with the angry feeling which 
many a better man might feel at seeing an erring sister pre- 
ferred before his unchanged affection, and I am able to propose 
an alternative." 

**Let me hear it," said Alice, seeing that he hesitated. 

" The alternative of sharing your sister's home and, alas ! 
her deep disgrace, or of never sharing that of the man whose 
love you have trifled with. Jfy wife and the mother of my 
children must not be pointed at as — '• 
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" Enougli ! " interrupted Alice proudly, pale with anger, for 
now she maryelled that she had ever loved him. " If this be 
your charity, it is indeed time that we should part. Mine 
teaches me not only to hope, but to believe all things ; and by 
the blessing of God, may we be enabled also to endure all 
thiogs. Farewell ! In tlds life it is not likely that we shall 
meet again ; but in your dealings with your fellow-men, and 
in the judgment of your God, may you never need the mercy 
that you liaTe denied to us ! " 

Herbert was not one to sue for a reconciliation, and so the 
tie between tliem was broken ; but when the Eector returned 
to hia duties at Thomleigh, he felt the severing of that tie 
more severely than he cared to own ; and his asceticism, 
«treiigtkeaed by self-reproach (although he knew it not), grew 
itwoL that hour sterner even than of yore. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

« La dissimnlation la pins innocente n^est jamais sans incony^nlent ;. 

' criminel on non, Tartifice est tonjonrs dangereax, et presqu'in^vl- 

tablement noisible ; la meiUeure et la plus sure politique est de ne 

jamais employer la rose, les detours on les petites finesses, et d*6tre 

dans tontes les circonstances de la vie 6galement droit et sincere."* 

La. Bbut:^bx. 

Aio) here, in this still retrospective history, we must turn 
aside a little and revert to Helen, whom we left on the road- 
side of Life's Highway, wounded and helpless. At first it was 
the chill alone she felt — the sharp cold of the stab, as the 
weapon entered into her side ; hut then came the heavy &11 
as she sank beneath the blow, and for a while all was dark. 
But she recovered, as many a one has done before, and wiU 
again as long as there are men to deal such blows, and women 
to sink under their infliction. Then she arose, but stunned 
almost and stupified, and staggering to her feet, pursued her 
way painfully and alone. 

Her first resting-place was far removed from the scene of 
her short-lived happiness ; for it was to a small seaport town 
in a northern county that she betook herself, with her crushed 
fortunes and ruined hopes, for shelter and for privacy. Very 
humble was the abode she fixed upon — a small lodging over a 
little-frequented shop ; but in it she found the quiet and the 
obscurity that she sought for. But Helen, strong-nerved and 
vigorous both in mind and body, felt (and that before many 
weeks had passed over her head) that her spirit and her 
courage were becoming exhausted in that self-imposed seclu- 
sion. 

She could not bear it. It was not that she regretted the' 
already half-forgetten enjoyments of days gone by, nor that 
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she pined for the presence of one on whom to lavish the 
passionate love of which Thomleigh had shown himself so 
wearied ; it was simplj that she needed employment, society, 
companionship — the invigorating avocations, in short, which to 
a young and healthy temperament are as the very oxygen of 
existence. But these things were beyond her reach; and 
therefore, even as a fire dies out for want of a draught to call 
forth and stimulate its vitality, so did she droop and fade in 
the stagnant atmosphere that she was breathing. 

One long summer passed away for her in that dreamy, dron- 
ing existence ; and in after-years, how often and how wonder- 
ingly did she recall the months that she had so spent and 
wasted I It was, in truth, a dreary time. The hot sun, staring 
into the close, unhome-like room, brought no cheerfulness 
along with it, but only seemed to mock her with the memory 
of brighter days ; and then the dirty faded carpet, the un- 
sightly chimney ornaments, the washed-out, scanty curtains I 
How each and all of these took their tiny part in the phantas- 
magoria to which in her afber-life she looked back ! 

She had a little attic bedroom, in which, when the long day 
was over, she would seek for rest and sleep, but often in vain ; 
for, baked by the July sun which glowed upon the roof, the 
atmosphere of that heated chamber was almost too oppressive 
for endurance. The bed on which she threw herself was as 
hard as though stuffed with marble from the shop below ; for 
her landlord was a stonemason (a sculptor he called himself), 
and many a doleful record of passed-away mortality might be 
read by the townspeople through the windows of the base- 
ment story ; while the monotonous dick of the chisel (like the 
note of the death-watch) resounded in the neighbourhood of 
the shop and throughout the house. 

But though Helen's lodging was small and comfortless, and 
her &re far from generous, she never for a moment regretted 
her refusal to accept from Philip an increase to the small 
income that she could call her own, and which was derived 
fipom the legacy left her by her father. It was a bare two 
thousand pounds — ^that portion &om the savings of a life of 
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duty had been paid on it, the income produced was but a 
modicwm indeed ! 

One day in the early autumn, it chanced that, as the solitary 
woman was taking her accustomed walk upon the sands^ she 
mm a £eice that she fancied was not altogether unknown to her 
—it belonged to a man whose dress bespoke him to be a clergy- 
man. He was approaching towards middle age, »id on his arm 
leant a lady of Ifu^ dimensions, ill-dressed and angular. Once 
and again she met them, and the last time — the gentleman 
looking fixedly at the remarkably handsome [womaxi whom h^ 
had recognised at a glance — her doubts were solved, and she 
knew him to be her old acquaintance, Mr. Eanshawe, the 

milatairy chaplain of the station. The change in his ap* 

peacance was, no doubt, caused by his smoothly<«hom fiice (fcnr 
in India he had worn a beard), and by the increased sedateness 
JUMi decorous bearing of his dress and walk. He passed, but 
nmde no sign ; and it being evident to Helen that he had Hot 
mentioned his recognition to the lady who accompanied ]ym, 
^he decided, and very justly, that the said lady was so other 
thatt his wife. 

The next day,. and not greatly to her surprise, the reclttse 
received a visit from the gentleman who had knows her under ' 
•circumstances so different. Was it curiosity that had led him 
to seek her, or was it admiration of her beauty ? These were 
•questions which his hostess might haive found it hard to answer , 
there being something in her manner which defied the one, 
while it effectually repelled the expression of the latter. 

The visit was a long one, aoid many indifferent subjeets wete 
discussed during its continuance. Helen was, as may be sup- 
posed, silent as to the past ; but she was very candid in het 
Admissions as to the almost insuffSsrable tedium of her present 
life. She wanted employment, she said, and occupataen of 
almost any kind would be a godsend to her. She would be 
nurse, housekeeper, teacher — anything to drive away the demon 
of ennvi that had taken possesion of her.'* 

Ton my word," said the ci-iwcmt arn^-i^plainy after 
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hearing her complaints, "I believe I know of the very thing 
for you — ^that is, if you don't mind being bored." 

" Bored ? nonsense," said Helen, with something of her old 
impetuosity. " No one is bored who has anything to do." 

" Are they not ? Well, you can but try ; however, it is only 
a very small affair, and you mightn't like to be a village school- 
mistreBS." 

She did not make him an immediate answer, but instead, 
rapidly passed in review the motives of the man, and the abso- 
lute certainty that for his own sake her secret would be kept 
inviolate. She would not shame her woman's pride by asking 
for that seeresy, nor would she imply that her antecedents un- 
fitted ber for the vocation that he had proposed to her. She 
knew, no one better, how far ahe had been guilty ; but she, of 
all the world, could likewise best judge how sincere were her 
regrets for the past, and how firm was now her resolve to do 
her duty in every walk in life in which it should please God to 
^ace her. 

Seeing her hesitate, the visitor again addressed her. "I 
was sure you would not like it ; the confinement and the trouble 
of the^children would, I am convinced, never suit you." 

^ Indeed they would, I am certain that I should even enjoy 
it of all things ; and then," she added laughingly, '^ wages, you 
know, not so much an object as a comfortable home." 

" Yes ; but there are wages though — a salary I mean — diirty 
pounds a year, coal, candles—" 

" Ah ! I know — all the Bumble catalogue," said Helen, still 
laughiug ; far she was a very girl in some things still, and it was 
so long since she had even smiled ! 

Thero are some men who seem to consider a woman's mertj 
laugh as in some sort a challenge, and who are even wont 
to fancy that having so laughed, her arms are thrown away, and 
that she has ceased to be her own protectress. Of such men 
of obtuse perception was Mr. Fanshawe, the parson of Indian 
habits and of crowded soldier-stations ; for taking up his hat, 
as though preparing to depart, he looked at her in a fashion 
that called the blood up to her peerless brow. !From her white 
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teeth and rosy-parted lips and back to the dark lustrous eyes 
lie glanced ; and then, so much of the offending Adam as Mrs. 
Panshawe had not as yet whipped out of him went near to 
angering the handsome Helen beyond all hope of future pardon^ 
He stopped, however, in time : for either " by the pricking of 
the thumbs," which tells when something wicked " this way 
comes," or by some other mode of divination which cunning 
women know of, Helen foresaw what words were coming, and 
in a moment was armed with a panoply of dignity that might 
have befitted the most respectable among the ladies of the 
land. 

" I shall be charmed to make the trial you propose," she said, 
with a tone and manner as though she had, been accepting an 
invitation to dinner, penned by the fingers of the virtuous Mrs. 
Fanshawe herself. " I am persuaded that I shall like the life 
immensely. Tell me when I can begin, for it is terribly tire- 
some here, and I am longing for change of any kind." 

The affair was soon arranged, the only difficulty lying with 
the parson, who could not work up his courage to the act of 
suggesting to Helen that it would be advisable to change the 
name by which she had been formerly known for one that 
would be less likely to betray her antecedents. This, and the 
desire he was anxious to manifest, that their own previous ac- 
quaintance should remain a profound secret, kept him, from 
the difficulty he experienced in making known his wishes, in 
a state of most embarrassed silence. 

Again Helen came to his relief. 

" There is a Mrs. Fanshawe, of course ? " she asked. 

"Now, why does she say * of course '? " was Fanshawe's 
inward question ; but he contented himself with answering 
in the affirmative. 

" I was sure of it ; where is she to-day ? " 

" Gone to Scarborough, and will remain there till to- 
morrow." 

" I was certain of that, too. But tell me, does she allow 
you to make appointments P " and she smiled at her own in- 
voluntary double entendre. 
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The joke was lost upon Fanshawe. 

" Well, yes," he replied ; " but the fact is, it will lie between 
me and the Archdeacon." 

" I am afraid it must he somewhere else, too," said Helen, 
still laughing, for the man's dullness amused her ; '' for I sup- 
pose that it would not do to reveal all the truth to your wife. 
But, however, I shall leave all that to you. To-morrow I will 
go to York, and to that place, if you do not change your mind, 
you can write me a letter in a businesslike way. But stay — 
I must not forget to tell you that I am called Mrs. Langton 
now ; it is my own name, and one I intend to retain." 

After a little more discussion, all the preliminaries were in a 
&ir way of being settled ; but the visit was longer than was 
altogether agreeable to Helen, who felt a little afraid of the 
comments that the stonemason's wife might make upon it. A 
very decent body was that worthy landlady — a little cold and 
hard, perhaps, like her own wares, and given, moreover, to a 
suspicion that the virtues of the dead, as recorded on the tomb- 
stones, are not always shared by the living. Her lodger was 
aware of this peculiarity, and rather shrank from arousing the 
spirit of her stem morality. 

At last the Vicar seemed ready to depart. 

" Eemember," said Helen, " that I consider myself engaged 
to you." 

" I wish to—" 

But the warm words (if warm they were) were checked ere 
they were uttered ; for Helen's hand was already on the bell- 
rope, she having chosen to forget that the time was past for 
her, when a " ring " for the departing guest was a necessary 
and habitual ceremony. 

" Qt)od-bye," she said, as she held out her hand. 

"Good-bye; I am afraid you will find the country very 
dull." 

" On the contrary, I expect to be very happy ;" and so they 
parted. 

And now it is more than probable that the Header will 
ezdaim against the '^underhand" duplicity of the woman, 
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who could lend herself to bo base a deception for hes own 
benefit (if not, indeed, for some worse purpose). It will he 
said too, perhaps, that such a proceeding is at variance with 
the character of one who has hitherto shown herself to be 
peculiarly frank and outspoken. In extenuation for a fault so 
graye, and in explanation of an inconsistencj that seems so 
glaring, we can only urge that, by concealing her former errors^ 
Helen Langton believed that she wronged and injured no one. 
She felt strongly within her both the power and the inclination, 
to do good and be of serriee to her fellows, and was well 
aware that the knowledge of her previous history would be a 
bar and a hindrance to her in the perfbrnkance of the duties 
she had marked out for herself. Under these cireumstanees, 
and impressed with that convictioD, she resolved to abstain 
£rom a voluntary confession, which might have injured mvar^ 
aoad benefited none. 

Let those of her sex blame her who have themselves revealed 
alL Is there one who reads this book that can lay her hand 
upon her heart, and say that her friends — ^her husband — her 
world, in short — have been, by her own confession^ made oogni- 
sant of her faults and her shortcomings ? 

Does the mature young lady, whose temper has become 
soured by previous disappointments, reveal to the poor doomed 
lover (ere she leads him to the altar) that the tongue which 
utters only pleasant flatteries to him now, will hereafter be (as 
that of the " contentious wife '*) like a continual dropping ? 
And did Mrs. Jones, may I ask, who flaunts herself in silks 
and velvets, not allow, in the days of courtship, that poor 
young lawyer to believe that her ambition soared not above 
coloured calicoes and muslin ? And as for you — and you — &ar 
ladies, pray what have you not hidden from the men who 
listened at God's altar to your vows, believing that your 
thoughts were pure, and that your hearts were worth the keep* 
ing P And in all such cases injury is, by concealment, done to 
others ; but in Helen's it was not so, and therefore she maj 
perhaps be excused, even in the sight of those who, being tbem- 
selTes blameless^ will be the least likely to visit her act severely. 
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The lapse of little more than a week found ''Mrs. Langton'^ 
(for so she most now he called) established in her new home* 
And a lerj pleasant home it was — a small three-roomed 
cottage^ with latticed windows, and a garden full of autumn 
flowers. The schoolmistress's house was the toy of a great and 
fanciful lady, who played with it for a few weeks in the fall of 
the year. It was quite a modd affair, with late-blooming roses 
trained oy^ the walls, and was made to match the schoolhouse 
and the dairy — being built externally on the same principle. 
The smaU gardens belonging to each were similarly laid out^ 
and we»e now all ablaze with red geraniums and many*tinted 
ehrysanth^nums. 

It waa a delightful surprise to the great lady to find so 
fiEOABicaital a teacher established in the cottage : ^ she was sa 
well auited to the of&ce" — "had sueh nice manners" — ''no 
eoaraeness or vulgarity, and not the least forward ;" and thus^ 
panegyrized, Mrs. Langton in her schoolroom, and sur- 
rounded by her liveried, curtseying pupils, became one of the 
^ lioots " that the " Castle visitors " were taken to see and ta 
adxoke. 

But fiwr her previous experience, HoIotl might have run some 
risk of being "spoilt" by the notice and admiration she 
Qsoited ; for she was too complete a woman not to be some- 
thing of a " coquette," but she was also that rare thing, a 
"coquette with a heart ;" and thus it foUowed that regrets for 
the past and, above all, the active, daily duties of the present,^ 
preserved her from a danger that might otherwise have been 



Of the Vicar, except at church, she saw but Uttle ; for Mr» 
Faoshave was a prudent man, and given to the avoidance of 
unnecessary risks. Helen was thankful that he possessed the 
firtue of discretion ; and having^ceased in any way to fear him^ 
she could not bub feel some compassion for her old acquaint* 
ance, whose domestic grievances, as the husband of Mrs. 
f ansbawe, seemed to her (unworthy as she deemed him) to be 
even greater than his deserts. 

Biit what was wrong in the mental structure of that Iftdj ii^ 
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would have been hard to say ; for whether her nature were hard 
or soft, proud or humble, generous or mean, it seemed alike 
next to impossible to decide. She was utterly inaccessible — 
there were no salient angles by which to scale the fortress ; for 
all in and about her was as a high blank wall, whose unpromis- 
ing aspect defied a nearer approach. 

Of a very different character and disposition was the gentle 

wife of the Archdeacon of D . She was a West-Indian 

Creole, small in stature, and slightly deformed, but with a 
bright pretty face, that was ever beaming with real smiles, and 
with piercing black eyes that actually sparkled with merriment. 
She had children almost uncountable by all but herself, and 
was endowed with a fixed idea that it was impossible to have 
too many olive-branches round her table. In short, she was a 
woman intended by nature to be a mother — a whole mother, 
but not, as her numerous friends could testify, nothing but a 
mother. Next to her children she loved, as she was in duty 
bound to do, the excellent and amiable Archdeacon; deferring 
to his judgment in everything, and giving him all honour as the 
father of her children, and •(but that was, perhaps, a secondary 
consideration) as a dignitary of the Church and an admirable 
Christian gentleman. 

The warm-hearted little Creole was at once strongly prepos- 
sessed in Helen's favour ; for she loved all pretty things and 
people, and especially admired the sunny, almost tropical style 
of beauty, and the rich, sweet voice of the Schoolmistress. 
The Vicar's wife was her hete noir. She had tried in vain to 
know her, and had striven hard to make good her entrance to 
the citadel, where she had a faint idea that something valuable 
might possibly be found. But her labour was in vain; and 
on the failure of each successive attempt she had felt how 
hard it was to be for ever rolling up the stone which was 
certain to fall back, a chilling weight upon her efforts and her 
labours. 

The Archdeacon was more cautious than had been his wife in 
pronouncing an opinion on the new-comer ; for, good man and 
eharitable Christian as he was, he had not failed to perceive the 
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something in Her countenance wbicli revealed to him that 
Va/inour avaitjpassS par la. He was many years older than his 
wife, who was a mere child when she passed into his hands ; 
and he, dreading the world and the world's ways, had ever kept 
her as far removed as possible from the busy humbug of men, 
and from the chance of tasting certain fruits that grow on the 
tree of knowledge — ^fruits which women, even little women so 
pure of heart as was Esther Morton, are ever on tiptoe to 
reach. 

But there were other causes, besides the one written on her 
beautiful face, that roused the suspicions of the Archdeacon as 
to the previous life of Mrs. Langton. The Vicar had never 
seemed able to render a satisfactory account of the circum- 
stances attending his acquaintance with her. He had not only 
told what was evidently a lame story, but he had not come 
promptly to the assistance of that story when the offspring of 
his imagination had halted by the way. All these things 
puzzled the Archdeacon ; but he determined to watch Helen 
and her proceedings narrowly, and, unbiassed by any conjectures 
of his own, to decide the case upon its own merits. 

The result was favourable to the object of his investigation, 
and convinced him that whatever might have been the short- 
comings of her past life, they were now (to the best of her 
power) fully redeemed. It was not onlyjthat she did to the 
utmost the work for which she was remunerated (though that 
in itself is a duty not always faithfully discharged), nor was it 
that her private conduct was ever and always irreproachable ; 
but it was far more than this that caused the good Archdeacon 
to acknowledge to his wife, that Mrs. Langton was not unworthy 
of their esteem. In other scenes he had met her, and had 
learned to know her worth ; for in the home of the afflicted, 
and beside the bed of the dying, her kindly presence had 
seemed to bring a comfort and a brightness beyond price. 
From her little store, the Schoolmistress had also drawn 
succour for the needy ; for she had not] now to learn that the 
pill of good advice is easier swallowed when gilded, and that 
the visitor who comes empty-handed is rarely welcome. "With 
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faer there was neitker oBtentation nor feigned humility, far in 
all her sets &he seemed to say, that she had dona oslj that 
which it was her duty to do. 

^ Mother," said Mrs. Morton'^ little daughter Buth to her 
.one day, *^ why does Mrs. Langton never kiss me P She kisfles 
Dtsme often, and he's a boy." 

^' Peihaps, dear, she thinks you are too^^old to cav0 for kisses. 
Dav^ie is hardly more than a baby, you know." 

"But, mother," said Euth, returning to the subject after 
a pause given to reflection on the subject of the endeqflrments 
bestoiwed upon the youthful Dayie, " why do you neyer shake 
hands with Mrs. Langton P Isn't she a lady P" 

The question was a simple one, but still the mother found it 
hard to answer. Bhe would not explain to the child thi^t the 
contact with her hand had been — though unobtrusively, yet — 
so invariably shunned by Hielen, that she had at last ceaeed to 
snake any demonstration of a civility which she knew would not 
be accepted. At an early stage of their acquaintance shie had, 
en ome oco^aion, found, on her entrance into the Sohoofaais- 
tress's little parlour, the Yicar's wife abeady established theare, 
and busy with parochial accounts of books, coals, and blankets. 
Willing to prove to Mrs. Panshawe in how high an estimatian 
die held their young hostess, the Archdeacon's kindly wife 
held out her hand to her in greeting; but, as usual, it 
wos not ^cepted-r-nay, more, it was refused with marked 
avoidanoe, asfcd a deep and ceremonious courtesy was her 
only adcnowledgment of the proffered token of cordiality «nd 



This was strange, And the more so as Helen had ever 
appeared grateful for acts of kindness done, and for any wafm 
feeling of friendship expressed towards her. 

Meanwhile, and during the two years that had elapsed siiice 
sike had been installed in her new office, Mrs. Langtou had found 
thait she was considered by the Yicar's wife as under her especial 
Authority and management. Guided and controlled by that 
active lady, she assisted in her self-imposed duties, dealing out 
petticoats and doling out bonnets, and being, in short, as mu^h 
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hi&e cuiate or help, as was the melancholj-looking Mr. Doall ta 
the sleek and comfortable Yicar. 

But though Helen had no objection to the work, inas- 
mudi as ix> be useful was her delight, jet she did think the 
Yioazess's constant yisits almost too great a tax upon her 
patieaee ; and never did she feel more rebellious against the 
autoerstidd Mrs. Fanshawe than when those visits interfered 
with Her free enjoyment of Mrs. Morton's society. 

It was a few days after the one on which little Euth bad 
asked her mother the question to which she could not satis- 
^ctorily reply, that the laiter, leading her little Davie by the 
hand, made her appearance in Helen's parlour. !Filled with 
flowftFS was that tiuy chamber, and among them, seated at the 
open easement and busied with some homely work, was the 
fiurest flower of them all — at least in the estimation of l^e 
luif^y duld, who, flinging himself into her arms, covered her 
&ce wi&. kis89s. 

^'I $m co«ie," said Mrs. Morton, as soon as the boy'a 
viokat demonstrations of affection were suJQ&ciently calmed 
down to allow the object of them to reply to questions asked — 
^ I am come to make you promise to be of our haymaking party 
tormorrow. The children all declare that it will not be a real 
Iwqppy day without you. Ask her, Davie ; " and Davie, once 
more throwing his little arms round her neck, whispered to 
•^Jfellie " that she must come. 

" How I should enjoy it ! " exclaimed Helen, as she returned 
bia earesses ; '' but to-morrow is such a busy day ! " 

"Never mind the busy day. Take a holiday, it will do you 
good." 

"But what would Mrs. Eanshawe say to such an act of 
independence and iiisubordination P " remarked Helen, with a 



"Something too bad to repeat, I dare say," said merry 
Esther Morton. 

Tkefe was something ominous in the words, and Helen 
rimddeied imperceptibly. 

" 3Ehat gloomy, dreadful woman ! " continued her visitor. " If 

K 2 
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she would but enjoy existence a little herself, she might pos- 
sibly allow you to do the same.** 

" She does certainly contrive to make a shadow in a sun- 
shiny place,** said Helen, with a half-sigh. "But, indeed, 
dear Mrs. Morton, I fear I must ask you to excuse me, for I 
cannot break through the rules she has laid down for me.'* 

" The children will think you very unkind,*' cried the im- 
petuous little woman. " But still I cannot believe you will 
continue to refuse me, when I ask for your compliance as a 
personal favour to myself.'* 

Helen was very sorry, but very firm. It went to her heart 
to disappoint and annoy, by her refusal, one who had shown 
her such marked kindness and consideration ; but, from some 
unfathomable motive, her resolution remained unchangeable. 
The Archdeacon' s gentle wife was as angry as it was in her 
nature to be. She was vexed for her children and, perhaps, a 
little jealous of the encroachments of the Vicaress in the 
government of the parish; and thus, for at least a week, she 
nursed her wrath in her warm heart, till it was- very hot indeed. 
She had hoped and expected that the contumelious School- 
mistress would write her a note full of penitential excuses ; 
but when no such missive came, she removed the cover from 
the vessel of her wrath, and let it fairly boil over. The Arch- 
deacon was greatly amused at the ebullition. 

" And so," he said, " you are indignant with Mrs. Langtoh, 
because, like a sensible woman, she declines being dragged 
into notoriety, and out of her own sphere of life. Take my 
advice, deat Esther, and leave your humble friend's youth and 
beauty in the shade. I have no doubt that it would be very 
agreeable to proner her and them as discoveries of your own ; 
but it is evident that the fair Schoolmistress has no fancy for 
being handed about and commented on, as though she were a 
new fern, or any other vegetable curiosity. Eeally, I respect 
her for her discretion amazingly." 

Esther bowed (as a good wife should) to her husband's 
judgment; but had she guessed how much that judgment, 
usually so clear and penetrating, was at fault, and how 
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entirely He had mistaken the real motives for Helen's con- 
duct, he would, perhaps, have sunk a httle in her estimation. 

Meanwhile the said Helen had taken herself seriously to 
task, ^and had asked herself, and that with a stem investiga- 
tion from which it was impossible to shrink, whether she were 
justified in withholding the confession of her former errors 
£rom her present friends. 

The answer was long in coming, for sophistry brought forth 
many a specious argument to prove that there was no sin in 
secresy; but at last (moved mostly by the thought of how 
thoroughly she was trusted), the honest frankness of her 
nature conquered, and she resolved to reveal the truth. The 
struggle had been hard (harder, perhaps, than those who have 
never been called upon to confess a sin can Imagine) to bring 
herself to consider the art of self-accusation as a duty ; but 
Helen's was not a common character ; she had her own code 
of honour — a code that was well nigh as a religion to her ; and 
stem as were its laws, she resolved to obey them, though 
written in her heart's blood might be her sentence of 
condemnation. 

And thus it chanced that, not many days after the conversa- 
tion with his wife that has just been related, the Archdeacon 
found himself one Sabbath-day listening to the penitent 
woman's confession of her sin. He never on<^e looked at her 
fjEKse while she poured it forth, but, shrouding his own coun- 
tenance from observation, sat quite still and listened. And 
Helen told him all — her temptations — her fall — and her heavy 
punishment in the loss of him she had so dearly loved ; and 
when she came to the end, she said, very humbly and timidly 
(for she mistook his silence for utter and unqualified 
condemnation) — 

" I have done my best — I have intended to do right — nor do 
I think that I have injured the children by what I have taught 
them. I have tried — indeed I have — to give them good prin- 
ciples. I have endeavoured to make them love work, and have 
told them — ^you do not know how often — that it is not by 
Btriving after the attainment of a station above their fathers, 
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but by leading a useful, busy life, that they can hope to be 
happy. I have sought to make them understand and do their 
•duty to their God, and to their neighbour^ and have tried to 
make them love dress and fine clothes less. Indeed, indeed, I 
have not given them bad principles." 

And thus she ran on, in a disjointed and hurrifed iashioti ; 
while her eyes were riveted to the ground, and her breath came 
short and quick. 

" I know it — I am sure of it," said her greatly interested 
auditor. " But I must own I am greatly shocked to learn all 
this. Pray tell me, was Mr. Fanskawe cognisant of the ev&e^ 
^f your early life ? Is he aware of this — this deception, l^e 
-revelation of which has so completely taken me by surprise ; 
for, truly, I never couM have surmised that you were other 
than you seemed." 

His cold questioning chilled Helen, as does the shock of the 
sprinkled water when it brings back a painful life to the hkEtb- 
ing sufferer; but, as was customary with^^her, so«POW found 
vent in bitter and self-accusing words. 

" Of course you could not," she said; "for how iiO^S. yoti 
have imagined that I was so vile a creature P Women are suA 
wondrous cheatis ; and of coarse, like all of us,' I was bom an 
^ctt^ess." 

" Hush," said the good man, " do not talk so wildly ; yea 
blaspheme against your sex. . Ton were intended for better 
things than for the life you tell me of." 

"And who intended me?" asked she, now fufly roused. 
"** Was it my father, to whom I was a plaything as -a child, and 
-an encumbrance as I grew to womanhood?^ Was it ii*y xfiothez^ 
who never instilled into my mind one good or religious prin- 
<5iple ? Oh ! you do not know how neglected I tfa*. '^asafe 
were rigorous and watchful parents among our friend*, who 
avehred that I was spoilt; and so I was, butjnot as th«ej- 
counted spoiling. I had my punishm^its f<>r ill-doing ; and in 
what do you think they consisted ? A Psalm, a Bible chaptei?, 
or a Collect, to be learnt by heairt. And for rewards, why, ii 
gaudy sash or an envied necklace were bestowed upon me ; fmd 
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tliie gifiiB became indissolably connected in mj cbildish miad 
with all that* was right and praiseworthy. Steady and judi^- 
ciooa control I neyer knew. No good habits were fostered, 
afid the fbcmdation for self-goyemment was never laid. Can 
yon wimder that I grew up as in my childish days I was 
allowed to ^ve, and that, idle, self-engrossed^ and headstrong, 
I was ready to sink under every temptation that was set 
be£Meioe?" 

" RK)r child ! *' murmured the Archdeacon, in a voice of 
compassion. 

** Ay> poor indeed ; for even my faint aspiratieas after good 
were diecked, and my few virtuous resolutions nipped m i^mr 
eariy bud ! I had a tender conscience when I was a little girl 5 
and well do I remember that once, remorseful for an undOH- 
fentod offisnee, I lay down upon my bed with a heavy hetot. 
In the' night-time terrible ideas assailed me. I had heard (rf 
sudden deaths; and on the day before, the awful words, 
* Died by the visitation of God' (as if we ever died by any- 
thing else!) had been repeated for the first time within my 
hearing. I asked myself, ' What if I too should die suddenly? 
What if I, a wicked child, should on that night be also vidted 
aaul be^ before the sun arose, a corpse ! ' 

" I lay in my small bed, trembling aild affrighted^ My am 
had £mnd me out ; and ' Oh ! ' I cried from the depths of my 
liltie penitent heart, ' if I do but live till movnin^, I wiU tellik 
all, and never, never be wicked any more.' 

" And when the morning came, I went to my mother's room 
(she always lay there, pale and suffering, on her sofa, being 
weak and nervous, but ever gentle to us children), and there I 
poured ferth all my childish sorrow — my guilt, my repentance, 
and wj fear of the punishments of G-od« Yes, hoaeiaitg by her 
aide^ aad crying very bitterly, I made my confession humWy, 
Aod with an entreaty to my parent that she would help, advisd:, 
and GCMnfort me. And when my tale was told, truly I was m 
the one who, asking for bread, was in its stead presenited with 
a ftone : for my mother, seeming very wearied (so wearied, 
iodeed, that before she could reply she was forced to ask for 
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some revivifying drops), made her languid commentary 
thus : 

'* ' My dear Nellie, what is all this fuss about ? You are a 
very good little girl, and are a better nurse to me than any of 
the others. Bathe my forehead now, and don't cry and talk 
any more ; it makes my head ache.' 

" It was the first and last time that I ever mentioned the 
subject of my conscience to any one. No, I was not intended 
to be good ; at any rate not by those whose intentions might 
have availed to make me so." 

The Archdeacon was silent ; for he was making mental com- 
ments on this sad little episode of her early life. But Helen, 
again mistaking the cause of his taciturnity, broke in impa^ 
tiently : 

" Pray, speak to me ; pray, say at once if you intend to give 
me up entirely. I can bear misfortune, I can support a sudden 
shock, but suspense kills me." 

" I must first know to what extent Mr. Fanshawe was ac- 
quainted with this history." 

** He knew everything ; he was in India as chaplain to the 
garrison at ." 

" Humph ! "Well, I can decide upon nothing yet ; I must go 
home and think the matter over." 

" But will Mrs. Morton know of the confession I have mdde ? 
"Will she be told that I am a worthless woman ? " asked poor 
Helen, timidly. 

The Archdeacon looked even graver than before ; and she, 
whose observation nothing escaped, saw the darkening cloud, 
and hastened to avert the danger. 

" Oh, sir," she exclaimed, while* her hands were clasped in 
entreaty, " you do not know what your wife has been to me ! 
It was the constant sight of her goodness and purity that first 
fully awakened me to a sense of my own guilt. The tongues of 
preachers had failed to rouse me ; and the knowledge that the 
world would condemn me had vanished from my thoughts ; but 
her charity did not and could not fail ; and it was the light of 
hope that I might one day be more worthy of her friendships 
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that haa led me to-daj through the deep valley of humiliation. 
It is in youp power to shut out that light from the future of 
my life, but it will remain a bright star in my memory for ever." 

" I am glad to think she was so useful," said the Archdeacon, 
the wiDgs of whose imagination were too heavy to rise on the 
light winds that were sufficient for the support of Helen's less 
ponderous pinions. 

" And if you could but guess," continued the grateful woman 
(who, now that the floodgates were opened, found it a welcome 
relief to pour forth her confidences in a torrent) — " if you could 
but imagine how lonely I have felt ! how I have longed for some 
one to feel for me ! Do not think me very wicked for having 
sometimes thought of him — of Philip — of my early love ; and 
when I saw those darling little children, thoughts of a blessed 
home, and of a happiness which never could be mine, came over 
me, and almost broke my heart." 
• " But you never spoke of those things to Mrs. Morton ? " 

"I^ever! How could you think it possible? How could 
you imagine concealment in one so true in all her dealings ? 
How could you deem me capable of such an act ? No ; it is 
not from me that your pure wife shall learn what some men 
are, and what they make of women. But when you reveal to 
her how fallen is the creature she has honoured with her friend- 
Bhip, bid her remember that never has her hand been sullied by 
my touch, or the home of her children contaminated by my 
presence ! " 

The Archdeacon was now deeply moved. He contrasted the 
happiness of his own home with the desolation of that humbled 
fellow-being ; and feeling how deep and how sincere was her 
contrition, he laid his hand upon her head, and pronounced her 
absolution. 

" Poor girl ! poor woman! " were his solemn words ; " it is not 
for man to be more hard than the Almighty, who has said in 
his mercy that He would not * break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax.* In his name, therefore, I say unto 
you, that * your sins are forgiven, and that you may go in 
peace.'" 
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And Hekn was not driven from the refuge to wbSch, like a 
wounded bird blown o'er the deep, she had flown in search of 
restw Dwfring tharee more (aaid they were not unhappy) years 
she remained a teacher; for the kindly support of tiie Arch- 
deacon and his wife nerer failed her. Thiat the ktter knew her 
secret Bhe was made well awbre of by many a<g^Dtle pressure 
of the hand, and by many a sympathising word thrown in in 
seascm. 

The past, howevelr, of the penitent woman's life was as a 
seeded book between her and the true -h)»arted Greok*; bat the 
latter noticed that her touch was no longer shrank from, and 
thai of all her many children^ it was not on little Davie's cheeks 
alone that th^ grateful Hekn pressed her warm and kvzng 



CHAPTER Xin. 

" Virtutem primam esse puto compescere linguam : 
Proximus ille Deo est qui scit ratione tacere." — Catd. 

It maj be remembered by those readers who bare taken an 
inta*est in the details of Helen's etudj career that she had st^ 
a brother, a boy who was yet a small child when she left her 
father's house. On the occasion of the Doctor's decease, his 
remaining children met together^ and then the one who had so 
loj^ been a stranger to them was receired by that young bro- 
ther kindly and lovingly ; fot he was hari^" old enough to 
comprehend the full measure of the disgraee she had brought 
upon their house, anfd was moreoreir more drawn to the unre- 
s^red and warm-hearted sister, of whom he had seen and known 
so little, than to the matter-of-fact and tmdemoBstraftire wife of 
the now prosperous attorney. 

£oger Langton had been (what is called) articled to a 
merchant in Liverpool, and, as some of his brother-clerks, with 
the taste for original wit chsraeteristie of their class, were 
vnofnt ehaffingly to remark, '' ate uncommon nice article he was." 
Unfortunately, the boy was able to obtain in the great coot- 
m^rciai city some of that baneful thing called " credit;" and 
bemg {like his unhappy sister) but ill-provided with a store of 
good principles wherewith to enable him to resist the assaults 
of temptation, he speedily found himself advancing towards 
that "Slough of Despond" caDed 3>ebt. Some little time 
elapsed ere he was engulfed ia the abyss ; and jiiBt over his- 
sliioes and shivering in the mud of that dirty slime wtts the 
thoughtless boy, when looking round him for relief and sue^ 
eoiiir, he penned his first request for money to his sister Helena 
It was but the loan of a few pounds, but he blushed as he 
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Bcribbled down the words; and after he had dispatched his 
letter, well nigh wished that it had not gone. 

In due time the answer with its flimsy enclosure arrived ; 
and in his delight at receiving it, Eoger forgot his scruples and 
his regrets. On the next occasion, when creditors pressed him 
for the payment of their " small accounts," he was more bold, 
for he was up to his knees in mire then, and could not afford 
to waste time in hesitation. The appeal that he made for 
assistance was an urgent one ; the letter, too, was full of regrets 
and promises of amendment; but the amount of the sum 
required startled his sister. 

She had no fears as regarded the providing for her own 
future necessities, nor was money in itself a thing of value to 
her: for that root of evil (which is said to be the deepest- 
growing and most noxious of all) had no place in the soil 
where so many dangerous weeds as well as precious flowers 
had grown and flourished. But she did shudder at the perils 
that lay so thickly in her young brother's path, knowing (for 
she had bought her. experience wholesale) how strong is the 
force of habit, and how vain is the attempt to restrain the 
headlong pace, when once the wild passions of youth have 
broken from the restraining curb. She trembled, too, for the 
results that follow from the lowering effect on the character of 
a long-borne burthen of debt. The mark which the galling 
chain has made, remains. It is not perhaps pleasant (at least 
in the early stages of a young lad's career of dissipation, and 
before his conscience has become seared and his feelings of 
honest independence blighted) to live upon the money of 
others, to wear their clothes, and to adorn himself with the 
trinkets of those by whom the vain and silly boy has been so 
foolishly trusted. But the sensation (annoying at first) soon 
wears off, and a debt of dishonour gradually ceases to be a 
burthen on his conscience. 

Helen, thinking on these things, oould only give her money^ 
and grieve over her inability to do more. She could only 
stand on the shore, and watch with anxious eyes the little 
barque (with its freight of one precious soul) trembling as it 
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rose and fell, tossed on the wild waves of life's tempestuous 
sea. She was painfully impressed with the conviction that, by 
her own misconduct, she had forfeited her elder sister's right 
to offer counsel ; and therefore she seldom ventured to remon- 
strate with the selfish and unthinking lad who was now begin- 
ning to prey ruthlessly on her slender means. For Eoger was 
over head and ears in the slough now : he had grown reckless 
and unscrupulous, and would have taken anything from any- 
body, except advice. 

It will readily be believed, that when she had been for some 
four years a schoolmistress, there remained to Helen (by reason 
of this constant demand on her small resources) but very little 
of the money bequeathed to her by her father. By far the 
greater portion of that bequest had passed into Boger's hands, 
and from his — ah ! that regretful sister could too readily ima- 
gine the manner of company in which so much of her little 
property had been squandered ! But she bethought her of her 
own shortcomings, and came to consider her loss as of the 
nature of a justly merited retribution. 

It was now winter, a season always rather trying to her 
spirits, for, enliven them as she would by constant occupation, 
the long dark nights and evenings seemed sometimes inter- 
minable. Often, as the day was closing in, would she remain 
abroad in the hope of shortening those weary hours ; and long 
after dusk, an erect tall figure was often seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, stepping quickly, with elastic tread, 
and clad in a thick grey mantle and concealing veil. This was 
Helen Langton, to whom it had become a habit to walk with 
some of the younger children to their homes ; and then (after 
giving them over to their parents' keeping) to return to her 
cottage alone. How thoroughly she enjoyed those walks ! the 
little children trotting gaily by her side, and either begging for 
more " stories," or listening delightedly to her easily-compre- 
hended talk and cheery voice ; and then the brisk walk home- 
wards, with the countless stars twinkling at her through the 
dear frosty air, and the warm blood tingling through her 
veins by reason of the healthy exercise. There was always a 
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bright fire awaiting her return, and the tea prepared by her 
clean and willing little handmaiden, while the kettle sung its 
evening «ong to her on the hearth. But, in spite of this look of 
home comfort, Helen was not happy then. She never felt bo 
lonely as in those long December evenings, when in that little 
parloiur the armchair opposite to her was empty, and her only 
companion was the little hairy terrier, who guarded her with 
^ humble yet devoted a&etion peculiar to his species. 

That solitary woman might not have put her cravings into 
words ; but siurely it was in her heart to long for a strong arm 
on which to lean, and for a kindly breast on which to lay her 
head when she was weary. Surely it was not strange that 
dreams in which the lisp of children bore a part should visit 
her in her loneliness, cajJising her to hate the weary stillness of 
the room above, where thez« was no infant to need a mtother's 
care, no '^ waxen touch" to press against her childless bosom. 

In the course of that last wea/isome December there came 
a female visitor to the Vicarage, and, as is us^jial in such cases 
and in distant country villages, there was. talk and gossip con- 
eeming the new arrival. By some of the old folks she was 
described as an '' old young lady, talking like aoid pleassant." 
Her name was rather an uncommon one ; and Helen, when she 
heard it, had a vague idea that it had met her ears befoi?e, but 
wh^DL P was a question that her memory refused to answer. 
There was something pleaaai^ (as the gossips said) in Miss 
Teasdale*s manner ; and when, with the Yicaress, she p^id a 
visit to the school, the mistress was gratified by her courtesy, 
and pleased wil^ the intelligence of her remarks. 

Miss Teasdale, who was an old maid of what may be called 
negative qualities, and generally harmless enough, was how- 
ever the correspondent of one, the «vils of whose charaicter 
were positive, and who was in herself anything but innocuous. 
From this correspondent (and she was no other than the 
Anna Talmash mentioned in eja. early chapter of our story) 
Miss Teasdale, about a week after her arrival at the Yicarage, 
received a letter, of which the following sentence formed a 
paifc:— T 
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'^Tell me by return of post the Christian name of the 
achoolmifitrefis whom you describe as so beaiM^iful. It is of 
great importance that I should reoeiye this iaformatioa with- 
out dday.'* 

It IB not necessary to follow the ooiarespondence through its 
eoiurse, but it is sufficient to say that, by the working of three 
of the BKMit dangerous pasaions of women yiz., loye of writ- 
ing, love of talking scandal, and love of listening to the sasne, 
the victim of those passions found herself once more adidfb, to 
end«re the buf^tiogs of the woiid, and possibly to sink again 
under its teiqMbations. 

A^d what was the motive that indujced those conspiring 
^vmmen to iaBieb the deadly wound ? Could they have been 
infliu»iced by malignant cruelty and by the wanton love of 
givii^painP God forbid! We believe that. were one-half lof 
the misery caused by idle and carelessly-spoken words known^ 
^ eyan guessed aVsuch words would often remain unaatd, 
•4U|d Idiat the ^'poison of asps," which lies under every human 
img«e» <would oease its dangerous fbw. 

GSiere are crimes {even those that are usually accounted the 
.mmA h^ousof the decalogue), for the commission of whieh 
fixcttses may be found in the strength of ov^powering passioas^ 
«or in the stem meeessities of otir common nature. Butlbr 
this e&aoe — ^£br the inntentional blasting of a reputation, for the 
.flbealiBg away of the hope ioi: the ^ture, for the moral murder 
#f a feeble woman fighting her way to good repute— rthere is no 
^cnse^ nay, not even the shadow of palliation. Let us there- 
fore hope tiiat the Grime is rare ; and when we hear of wiHoen 
diyolging the enoiFS of their fellow-women — errors that, but 
lor • them, might have remained buiied in the darkness of 
ohUyMm — ^kt us deal mei^eiMly with them. Vanity, a natural 
loquaaty, and a love of repeating what is not generally 
known : these, and more than these, namely, the shallowness 
of the vessel that holds the brimming poison, may be among 
Ifae cauaes of the mischief that is done. To these causes, then, 
Ittfe UB attribute it, and not (in God's name) to a poisoning 
inttmety more odsous than that of a Brinvilliers or a Borgia! 
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The story of Helen's fall lost nothing, either in the writing 
or the telling of it ; for it is an easy thing to throw in an 
extra charge or two, and run them down hard with comments, 
and with expletives. And then came the agreeable necessity 
of making the shocking facts known to the Yicar's wife ; and 
Miss Teasdale was so distressed — " really it was a most annoy- 
ing, unladylike task that had been imposed upon her — but she 
felt it her duty," &c., &c. 

The Vicaress listened with dilated eyes and head erect, and 
judging, from the sparkle of the former, that she was experienc- 
ing an agreeable sensation, the narrator proceeded with her 
facts, and haying exhausted them, drew somewhat on her 
imagination. Meanwhile, indignant as she felt, there was 
something in the excitement of the situation that was not 
altogether unpleasing to the Vicar's wife. Where is the 
woman who, in her heart of hearts, does not dearly love a 
scene ? — a scene, especially, where the part she plays is a first 
and a telling one P At once there appeared to the mind of 
the aggrieved lady confirmation strong as proof of holy writ, 
of the vile conspiracy against her peace, carried on by the 
scheming Schoolmistress and her own lawful but law-breaMng 
husband. We will not, however, follow her through the 
phases of her righteous wrath, nor describe the sufferings of 
the Vicar while writhing under the searching probe of her 
investigations, and the merciless incisions of her reproaches. 
A man may, in such cases, be lefb to fight his own battles, 
even though his antagonist be a woman; and therefore we 
desert the ai'ena of the combat, to follow the fortunes of its 
ill-fated cause, who, almost within earshot of the tumult, 
resolved not to await its issue, but to go at once, not standing 
on the order for her going. She was not taken by surprise ; 
for, having always felt the insecurity of the refuge she had 
chosen, she had ever held herself in readiness to " up anchor" 
and steer her course to other and safer harbours. 

But where was such a place of safety to be found ? The 
Archdeacon was very kind, and took her to his own house ; 
many blamed him for the deed, and there were not a few who 
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pitied his wife when tbej heard that so dangerous an inmate 
had been admitted into the sanctuary of her home. But 
Esther Morton had no fears; for her own heart and her 
husband's conscience were her guides, and the Tables (not 
indeed of stone) on which her law was written. She shed 
many tears over Helen's downfall — that poor Helen who for 
years had been so good, and whom the children loved so 
dearly. Gladly would she have retained her winning guest 
as a permanent inmate, but the Archdeacon was far from 
counselling such an arrangement; nor would Helen herself 
have been willing to remain in the scene of her humiliation. 
So they found her a home in Eastern England, where her name 
and history were unguessed at, even by the friend to whom 
they consigned her. An almost bedridden invalid was that 
aged lady. Her fingers were distorted by rheumatic gout, 
and her eyes (worn by age and chronic weakness) were almost 
useless to her; but she was kind and charitable, and was, 
moreover, a rich and powerful single lady, having tenants who 
owned her sway ; and from her bed she could wield her little 
sceptre, bidding her subjects ''do this," and (even against the 
dictates of their consciences) they did do it. 

Her nephew, a middle-aged book-loving bachelor, short- 
sighted in every sense of the word, lived imder her roof; 
and for all the exigencies of society and companionship, 
they two (before the advent of Helen) had thought each 
other equal. 

Old, wealthy Miss Lennard was the Archdeacon's god- 
mother, and had, since he had grown to man's estate, held 
him and his sacred oflSce in high esteem and affection. When, 
therefore, it was deemed expedient that a companion should 
be found, who for the helpless lady should have both eyes and 
tongue and understanding, the latter dictated a letter to her 
godson, asking for his advice and assistance. A portion of the 
reply, in which the latter recommended Mrs. Langton to her 
notice, ran as follows : — 

" I have known her for four years, and believe her temper 
to be perfect, and her disposition and principles excellent. 
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She has known much botk of sorrow and temptation, nor 
do I aTer i^at her life has been altogether blamelees ; but 
diuang the years that I have known hor^ she has never failed 
in (me duty^ but haa be^a an example for good to all around 
her." 

Helen was veiy urgent with the Atohdeacon to reveal the 
whole of her story to Miss Lennard. 

"X cannot endure," she said, "to be= a second time an 
impostor. Is it right to give what may be called a false 
character P I hate heard you say how dishonourable is such 
a deed in the case of a servant ; why is it not equally so in 
mine?" 

" Because," replied the Archdeacon, " I consider that there 
comes a time (after deep repentance and expiation) when a 
fault may be pardoned and its punishment may cease. And 
does that punishment cease if we blaaon to th^ world that 
woman's error, on which, of all others, society has the least 
melKjf "Were I to be asked the character of a man who, for 
confirmed habits of drunkesmess, idleness, or theft, had been 
discharged &om my servioe, I should certainly deem it a grave 
act of dishonour were I to conceal his faults from the perscm 
who made the inquiry oonceming him. But had a mtan of 
whom I was called upontogive an opini<m failed once, and that 
yeara before^ and had his after-conduct proved that his repent^ 
ance was sincere, then I should not feel justified in depriving 
him of the means of earning an honest livelihood which Pro- 
vidence had placed within his reach. No — certainly I should 
not betray him." 

Helen was but half convinced by these arguments. "I 
wiish," she said, " that Miss Lennard could be made aware of 
^11 that you know against me. I should be much happier — 
much more satisfied that I was doing right." 

'•Make the old lady your friend," said the Archdeacon, 
cheeringly; " let her judge for herself— let her (as Esther says) 
learn to love you ; and then, all things seeming fitting, you can 
make her your confidante. If I mistake not, my old friend 
(little as she knows of the world and its ways, and exempt as 
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she lias beettifrom the trials and temptations of life) will say 
irith me tbat tiie time for pardon has arrired, and that Tfhile 
she pities yomr sorrows she will^ by kindness and affection, help 
you to foi^^ the past." 

" God grant it ! " ejaculated Helen, with a deep sigh : for as 
ibe time drew near when she was to say *^ farewell '* to the kind 
fiiends who had sheltered her under their roof, and to the 
children whose young affection had twined itself round her 
heartstrings, her courage seemed to ebb, and a feeling of 
despondency stole over her usually elastic spirit. " God 
grant it! But even in the event of harm arriving from 
this concealment, it is not to you — to you who have been. 
80 far kinder to me than I deserve, that I will turn in my 
desolation ; no— to my own heart only will I whisper that I 
was wreng— wrong under any circumstances, and under any 
guidance, to cross a threshold with a falsehood in my right 
band!'* 

** On my head be it ! " was the Archdeacon's reply ; while his 
wife, as she bade adieu to her departing friend, reminded her 
(witii tears in her soft eyes) that there would ever be a home 
for her in the house she was leaving, and in the hearts of all 
witkinit* 

The little children clung round her with tearful eyes ; and 
when the last embrace had been given, and Helen looked back 
at the kind friends who were grouped at the door to witness 
her departure, she deeply mourned the necessity that compelled 
her to seek another home among those who knew her not. If 
only she had possessed a better brother ! — one at least who 
would have allowed her the privilege of retaining her own 
humble fortune — she had not needed to trust herself to the 
small mercies of a merciless world. But regrets for the past 
were vain, and only served to increase her uneasiness for the 
&tore; so with a vigorous touch she swept them from her 
mind, while she pursued her lonely way to the next halting* 
^ce on her life's journey. 

The traveller was received kindly at " Darrow House," which 
was the name of a frightful old pile of buildings on the cbillY 
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eastern coast. It was a place that by no possibility could be 
considered interesting to any but its owners ; and Helen shud- 
dered when she first caught sight of the tall, dark pine-trees, 
swayed to and fro by the strong winds that did battle against 
that inhospitable shore. Their bowed heads and tossing arms 
gave a wild welcome to the stranger, who, but that her nerves 
were young and braced, would have shrunk from the ominous 
greetbg in dismay. The interior of the house pleased her 
better; and the old lady, in her helplessness and decrepitude, 
became an object of interest to her at once. 

A married niece, whose husband possessed a considerable 
property on the outskirts of Miss Lennard's large estate, was 
often a visitor at D arrow House. She, too, was a great lady 
in her way. Her very dress — rich and rustling — bespoke her 
wealth and might ; and in her manner there was a grand and 
impressive condescension. This lady, when called upon to 
pronounce on the fitness of Mrs. Langton for the office to 
which she had been appointed, and on her claims to the honour 
of admittance to the society of "Darrow House," at once gave 
her opinion in that person's favour. And so Helen entered on 
her new duties with no dissentient voice raised against her; for 
they had no jealous feelings (that family so self-engrossed and 
concentrated) of the claims or merits of their fellow men or 
women. They lived in the centre of their own property, and 
among their own so-called "dependents ; " and, rarely coming in 
contact with those of more enlarged minds and extended expe- 
rience, they had no opportunity of drawing contrasts between 
themselves and their (possibly) more gifted fellow-creatures^ 
Not one of the lights that science and social sense have thrown 
upon the world ever gleamed through the darkness of their 
prejudices ; and the first sod had yet to be turned above the 
soil which was hardened by. the prejudices of generations. 
Helen could not be said to have companions : for the intellects 
of the old lady (never remarkable for brightness) were rendered 
still more misty by age and infirmity; and her nephew, too 
engrosed by his books (which he read mechanically, and from 
bodily indolence) to attend to what was passing round him. 
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was only seen bj the " Companion " at the silent hour of 
dinner. 

And so, among that unsuggestive eastern tribe, the bitter 
winter months rolled on. The showers of April were of snow 
and sleet, and even with the miscalled *'merrie month of May" 
warmth came not. Still summer, with its roses and its sun- 
shine, beamed at last ; but ere that summer ended, the scene 
changed again for Helen. 

She had not been discontented during those tedious months, 
though her life had been one of confinement, and of rather 
monotonous and uninteresting work; for the old lady had 
seemed to value her attentions, and she hoped that the 
feeling towards her entertained by the other members of the 
family was rather favourable than otherwise. And thus she 
went on her way, if not rejoicing, at least cheerfully and 
hopefully. 

But through all that season the woman, although she knew 
it not, was walking on ground beneath which a mine was dug. 
The train was laid by the hand of what men call Eate, but the 
match that was to blow into the air the frail fabric of Hope 
built upon that hollo wed-out foundation, was applied at last by 
a mortal female's hand. 

She was a great lady, that rich one in the rustling silks, 
but not too great to be above the listening to evil tongues ; 
and the report of Mrs. Langton's beauty having spread 
abroad, the truth of the poet's axiom, that " Women, like 
princes, have few real friends," became again painfully 
exemplified. In some way (it boots not how) Miss Lennard's 
niece learned that Helen had been a castaway. There was 
no escUmdre^ no recrimination, and no questioning. The 
Lennards (one and all) were simply surprised that such an 
event could have occurred in a family so exalted ; and the 
humbled companion was therefore merely told that she was 
to go — ^to go, as any other " female domestic " might have 
been ordered to depart, who had been found unworthy to 
inhabit a house so highly placed, and breathe an air so pure 
from vile alloy. 
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Theie was little to regret in the home that she was forced to 
leave, and but that she was forced to leave it, Helen Langton 
might have rejoiced in the prospect of a more congenial mode 
of existanee. Even as it was, and though feeling that the 
tongues of men were again busj with her name, she did not 
despond for the future ; nor was there heaviness at her heart 
as the cold grey walls of that wind*rocked mansion faded from 
her view. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

•< n est difficile de d^ider si Tirr^soliition rend rkommeplus malheurenx 
que iD6{»iiBabIe ; de mdme s'il y a tQujoors plus d'inoQiiT^ieais 4 
prendre nn mauyais parti, qu'd. u'en prendre aucun." 

La. Bmnri^B. 

In Midland England, and in what is ealled a watering*pkiee 
•^which name (being in this case interpreted) means a town 
wherein distasteful waters may be imbibed, and whence men 
go forth to enjoy field-sports by day, and return at evening- 
time to eat, to drink, and to be merry: in that gay water- 
ing-place, but hardly of it, there lived a lonely widower in a 
littie street— and that widower's name was Conaidine. He 
had resided in the town for many years, and w&s one of its 
Me&t and '^ most respected " inhabitants. His wife, whoi was 
said to have been a Spaniard and possessed of great beauty, 
had died soon after the birth of a second son. Her only 
ehildren were those two boys; and they, after the death of 
their mother, were, for all their lives, totally separated and 
estranged from their father. 

Mr. Considine was a man of very weak character, and of a 
temp^»unent nervously sensitive. - The death of his wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, and to whose stronger miad 
he had looked up as in some sort a protection to. his feebler 
powers, was a blow from the ejSeets of which he ne¥er 
thoroughly recovered. The legacy she had bequeathed to him, 
in the shape of two fine nodsy boys, was one that he was tataHy 
incapable of appreciating; for the sight of them reminded him 
of her who was gone, and the sound of them was aa anything 
but music in his ears. 

But what was to be done with them ? He had no. relations 
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on whom to shake off the annoyance and responsibility that sat 
so heavily on his own shoulders, and but one intimate adviser 
with whom to consult on the best means to be adopted in 
order to free himself from a duty which some fathers would 
have considered in the light of a privilege. But he had one 
intimate friend, and that friend was a host in himself, for he 
was a Jesuit priest. 

Mr. Considine was a Eoman Catholic, and a rich one. He 
lived in solitude, and was weakened by sorrow. Will it then 
be wondered at that thie Eev. Mr. Garden obtained a great and 
overwhelming influence over his mind ? 

Before a month had elapsed, the boys (their dead mother's 
darlings) were no longer seen in the country home where 
she had breathed her last; and their father, moved by a morbid 
dislike to scenes where he had known sorrow, became an inha- 
bitant of towns. 

Eor forty years and upwards had this somewhat singular 
individual lived in the gay watering-place where we now find 
him, and at the end of that period we introduce him to the 
notice of our readers. 

He was a grave, bilious-looking old gentleman, very thin, 
and bent, and shaky. His hands trembled, and his weak knees 
bent beneath their burthen ; and it appeared as though life 
were to him little better than a state of wearisome endurance. 
Every day he might be seen wending his way to the reading- 
rooms with solemn step and slow, as though urged to the 
performance of a painful duty; but when evening came, — 
evening, with its little dinner at some kind friend's house, and 
a rubber of harmless whist to wind up the day's amusements — 

then the little world of L knew of what stuff that rich old 

man was made. Magnanimously (roused by the spirit of the 
old port he loved) he risked his cherished sixpences ; and quaint 
and dry were the remarks he made while seated with his wrinkle- 
browed contemporaries at the dearly-loved green table. 

He was rich both in lands and money, but it was only the 
latter that he could bequeath to whom he pleased — the former 
being entailed upon his eldest son, provided always that the 
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said son professed the Eoman Catholic faith. No Protestant 
could inherit the broad acres that had for generations past 
been the property of the Catholic Considines of Considine ; 
and in the event of no blood relation of " Mother Church " 
appearing to claim them, the lands of the old man went from 
the family to sw ell the possessions of an already richly-endowed 
monastic institution. 

The boyhood of the two lads, whose infant mirth and 
troublesome requirements had told so heavily on the shattered 
nerves and spirits of their father, was spent in the South of 
France, where they had relations on their mother's side, who 
were nothing loth to undertake the supervision of their educa- 
tion and the care of their bodily welfare. 

As time wore on, the father found himself still less willing 
than at the first to fulfil his parental duties. He was a creature 
of small habits, and a very slave to routine. Any, even the 
smallest, infraction of the rules of his daily life jarred upon his 
nerves, and told (at least so he fancied) on his health. A loud 
voice was hateful, and a hearty laugh an abomination to him. 
The uncle and aunt who lived in the land where the boys were 
. «ent to grow in stature, if not in grace, were too much engrossed 
with their own plots and plans, and too deeply interested in 
keeping the young Considines in their neighbourhood, to dwell 
upon the possible advantages that might have accrued to the 
lads from a return to their father's guardianship. And in this 
way, and in a complete separation between the strangely ill 
brought-up sons and their valetudinarian father, the boyhood 
and youth of the former passed away. 

Letters came from time to time to L , letters that told 

that the boys were well, and were being educated with a due 
regard to the virtue of economy ; and then, later still — and when 
the parent had forgotten in his self-engrossment that the need 
for money increases with age, and that his sons at nineteen and 
twenty were no longer children — ^there came demands for money 
which made old Considine quiver like a reed shaken by the wind, 
and sent him forth to his well-loved reading-room, to forget 
his parental anxieties behind the newspaper that he delighted 
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in. But money he would not give — at least not more than was 
sufficient for the support, maintenance, and education of a rich 
man's children. A bar© two hundred pounds a-year for each 
was all that he could be induced to part with ; and on that 
income the younger son— a fine, frank-hearted, spirited young 
feUow-r—married. His wife was a pretty French girl from the 
Basque provinces, and her family was one of the very smallest 
of the petite neblesse. She was a good wife while she lived, 
but that was only long enough to make her husband the father 
of a. boy named Juan-^oi whom more anon. 

The widower of the poor little Juanita was for awhile incon- 
solable ; but he was young to grief as to everything else, and 
an opportunity offering. for a roving expedition with some 
ftporting acquaintances to the Bocky Mountains, he joined the 
band, hoping thus to forget his sorrows. 

Considerable was his success among the bufSdoes and other 
wild beasts in the Far West ; and he was returning to reap, in 
^he recital of his adventures, the reward of his exertions, when 
fev«r seized him ; and having only the medical advice of the 
kindly squaws, and the use of the simple medicines within 
their reach, he succumbed to the enemy. A few murmured 
words, in a langus^e they understood not, a «[gh or two. for the 
Mends who had left him there to die, and a wild wish for his 
Juamta, and all was over. They buried him under a live oak 
by the river side, and, taking up their burthens, left him there 



It was long ere the news reached the old man in England^ 
and when it came he was not greatly grieved. But the short 
seclusion required by decency irritated him, and he was observed 
to be more than usually fractious when he appeared again in the 
world. The little Juan was taken possession of by his Basque 
relations ; but his edtication as an Englishman was defrayed 
by his paternal grand&ther, who continued to dole out for his 
benefit the same annual sum that had sufficed for the father's 
wants. 

And thus the years of nearly half-a-century passed noise- 
i kssly and almost uaeve^tf uUy away £or the aged hypoohondriaG. 
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The passion for money had increased upon him, for he was 
a miser now ; and the little world in which he lived knew It, 
and did not shun him. Sad he been only <<well off" and 
penurious, he would have been scouted as a " screw;" but he 
was a millionaire, so he was caressed and respected. His son was 
no longer a young man, for he himself had arrived within a few 
of the fouisoore years when the strength of man becomes a 
labour and a sorrow. He had not seen his son for near upon 
fifty years, and* sometimes doubted whether he ,were alive ; for 
tales had reached him which had made him shudder, as much 
with self-rspraach aa with nervous trepidation ; and the suspense 
that he endured was daily tailing upon a weakened mind and a 
cowardly nature. 

In the Tsory. outskirts of the town of L— was a small and 
low'public-house; and occasionally to that house there came^ 
'from foreign parts, a man whose aspect and whose habits told 
of continental sojourn, but whose speech was that of an 
'ifiaglishman. His stay was always short-^-a two-days* visit at 
ike most ; and he was invariably accompanied by a young lad 
i^O' never spoke, and whose face was completely eonoealed from 
observation. The man, whose name (as he gave it) was Peters, 
Jutd but one acquaintance in the town, and that one was Mr. 
Cfonsidine. 

^mienerer the mysterious visitor and his still more myste- 
'vioue companion made their appearance at the " Cock and 
Sottie," it vras well known to the landlord thereof, and to all 
has household, that a closed vehicle would be ordered without 
delay, and that the two (man wid boy) would be at once driven 
to the niffrow street where dwelt the miser millionaire. On 
those days the tremor in the old man's hands was greatest, and 
his shaking knees almost refused their accustomed duty*— doing 
it as though under protest and unwillingly. The visits of this 
laiysterious individual were no secret to the gossips- of L-— --, 
and- many were the comments made thereon. Neither did the 
peculiar habits of the younger stranger escape their notice ;^for 
tiiey well knew that he never entered the doors of that small 
house .in the narrow street, but sat within the carriage wiUi 
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close-drawn blinds, awaiting the return of the man who brought 
him there. 

It was after one of those curiosity-exciting events that the 
rich gentleman, supported by his thick old-fashioued umbrella, 
was creeping onwards to the reading-room. 

The day was hot, and no air stirred to refresh him. There 
was a glare upon the pavement, and on a sudden black specks, 
which bewildered and annoyed him, floated before his eyes. 
Some one was passing him (a tall, strong man), and at that 
moment a cloud (all the specks collected in a body) swam in 
front of him ; and, seeing nothing else, he caught with the 
instinct of self-preservation at what was nearest to his grasp, 
and that something was the strong man's arm. 

Brandreth (for it chanced that it was he) supported the fail- 
ing, tottering form into the nearest house, and there, by dint of 
restoratives judiciously administered, the old man soon reco- 
vered. But the " neighbour " who had helped him did not leave 
him there, nor for many a day after ; for there was something 
that moved his compassion in the condition of that selflsh and 
seemingly hard-natured being. He saw through the veil that 
morbid feelings, and nerves naturally weak, had wound round 
the heart that seemed so callous : and seeing this, he pitied 
him, and spoke gently to him. Before many weeks had passed 
in an intercourse that had begun so accidentally, old Considine 
had grown to value the society of Arthur Brandreth as he had 
never prized that of mortal man before. He spoke openly to 
him ; he told him of his aches and pains, his dismal past, and 
his fear-fraught present. Above all, he confided to him the 
history of his acquaintance with the mysterious Peters ; but 
this he did tremblingly, and in a hushed voice, as though the 
man could hear him. 

" He is a villain, sir," he said ; " I know the man is a worth- 
less villain, but he is not an impostor. There is, I fear, much 
that is true in the reports he has from time to time repeated to 
me ; for I know my son's handwriting, and in that writing there 
is terrible corroboration of Peters's story. He has led a bad 
life, sir, that son of mine. He took to vice as readily as an 
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infant to ifcs mother's milk, and has sown his wild oats broad- 
cast." 

" Is this man your only informant ? " asked Brandreth. 
" Surely you would not have condemned your son on his evi- 
dence alone ? " 

Mr. Considine shook his head mournfully. " I have every 
proof," he answered, " that he was incorrigibly bad ; his tastes 
were low, and his companions, for the most part, as degraded 
as himself." 

•* But he was young once," said Brandreth. " Had he no 
one to warn him then ? — no one to supply his parents' place ? 
Oh, sir," he urged, carried away by his concern for the con- 
demned being for whom his own father could find no excuse ; 
" oh, sir, remember the strength of temptation that assails the 
young, and pause ere you pass such a sentence on your own 
flesh and blood as (if he be alive) may drive him to despair ! " 

" If I may believe Peters, there are few crimes to which he 
has not already been what you call driven,^* replied the father, 
unmoved by this appeal. " He was, years ago, and without my 
consent, privately married to a young lady of family ; he has a 
son who is a beggar, and has himself escaped to Australia to 
avoid the consequences which would follow the discovery of a 
forgery of which he has been guilty." 

" Again I ask you, dear sir (but pardon me if my persever- 
ance wearies you) — again I ask you if you have any proof of 
these things ? " 

" His own letters convict him — his own letters to Peters, in 
which repeated mention is made of the serious danger hanging 
over him. In those letters, too, he speaks of the girl (G-ertrude 
he calls her) whom he has deserted, and begs of Peters to 
watch over her safety should he never return to England. To 
do him justice, he seems to love the girl well. Of who she is 
Peters professes to be ignorant. He says that Henry never 
disclosed her real name to him ; but can I believe the man, 
think you, in this ? " 

" Certainly not ; there is improbability of the most glaring 
kind on the face of such an assertion." 
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'' The whole thing distoots and worries me to deai^/' con- 
tinued the old man, after a lengthened pause. " Peters's de- 
mands for money are incessamt, and he is always coming to me 
^nth.some fresh story of a threat againsit Henry, which threat 
he avers will be followed by a discovery of the forgery, if the 
utterer of the menace be not silenced by gold/' 

" And you have actually paid him money ! — ac^bcally (on his 
«wsi showing) believed that your son's charactw? aad saffety 
were in his hands ? " 

" Of course I have>" siud the old man, fraotiously ; "I could 
run no risks. I could not have my name dragged* t^t^ugh the 
mire by a reprobate who has disgraced me. And I liad no 
friend V no one that I could trust was near me; and the man 
made me nervous^ I was glad to get rid of him at any price." 
" But now that you have a friend," s^d* Arthur $ " now that 
you have confided your annoyanoes to one who is most willing 
to be of any service in his power, surely yom will no longer 
listen to the demands of this unscrupulous adventarer P Sureiy 
you will allow me to endeavour to clear up this painfal mys- 
tery, and restore your son to-*-" 

" I believe he is dead," said the old man, in an awe-^ricken 
whisper. 

" Good G-od ! And what is yoin? reason for that belief? " 
" I dreamt it — not once, at twice, but several times. I 
dreamt that he came from the worid of spirits and told me that 
his mother hated me in heaven, because I had not loved her 
sons on earth. But what cotdd I do ? I just ask you what I 
could do, with my health and nerves, and all the bother I had 
to go through ? " 

'* And what is this man's last account of him P " asked 
Arthur, evading the question put to him. 

" He thinks he is in Australia, and I have provided Peters 
with the means of searching for him there. It is too hard upon 
me, in my old age, to be pestered in this way. I don't recover 
the visits of that detestable fellow for a month. And to- 
day, just look at me ; I only ask you to look at me. Why, 
my tongue is like a nutmeg-grater (I give you my honour it 
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is), and my Hand shakes so that this morning I could not hold 
my tooth-brush." 

The latter portion of the old man's symptoms Brandreth 
(who did look at him) could well believe. He was not a nice- 
looking ancient gentleman was Considine of Considine, with 
his imkempt grey hair, greasy coat-collar, and neglected finger- 
nails. But he was (in spite of his riches) alone in the world, 
— alone, as every selfish bping lives — alone, as every selfish man 
must die. And so Arthur Brandreth stayed by him and felt 
for him. 

Meanwhile Peters, with his strange companion, had sailed 
for the Antipodes. They were gone, and the coward miser 
breathed again. Then Arthur left him, for other duties called 
him to the Continent ; and Considine, at ease, with hi» news- 
paper and his playing-cards, had ceased to interest him. We 
will leave them now — the young man to his labour of love, and 
the old to his care of the self from which he is so soon to part ; 
but we shall find them both again before the work allotted to 
^ach is over. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Ah ! little think the gay, licentious crowd, 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence snrronnd ; 
***** 

Ah ! little think they, as they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain."— Thomsoit. 

There was a very heavy shower falling, one cold February 
afternoon, in the Central District of London. It had com- 
menced at one of those critical hours (pronounced to be such 
by weather-watchers) which decide the question of whether 
the remainder of the day is to Ibe fine or otherwise ; and already 
there appeared upon the faces of pedestrians that tinge of 
despondency which is caused by the conviction that " rain has 
set in." In cities on one is in reality grateful for even the 
shortest shower. Men may say that the country requires it ; 
but when it falls in London, where it is not wanted — when it 
drops on their own umbrellas, and interferes with their busi- 
ness or pleasure, they ungratefully bestow bad language on it^ 
longing for a pavement unsullied by mud, and even dwelling 
almost lovingly on the recollection of the flying dust that calls 
for the mild shower-bath of the water-cart. 

But in few parts of the great city do the effects of a 
thorough wet day tell more gloomily than in the squares of 
Lincoln's Inn. In the more busy thoroughfares, lined as they 
are on either side with thriving-looking shops, the very passing 
to and fro of the ant-like population gives such an appearance 
of life and animation, that the fall of the rain ceases to have 
so depressing an influence over the senses ; but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the law courts, and in the " Fields," open and 
airy though they be, there is an imposing quiet, and an 
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^fcsence of busy " out-door" life, that makes the localities- 
where lawyers vegetate gloomy enough to all but those who 
take their learned pastime therein. Defend us, then, we say, 
from the dignified dullness (on a rainy day) of Lincoln's Inn. 

But we must now turn from the general view of that dismal 
region, and concentrate our observation on one spot, namely, 
the archway that forms one of the entrances to Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, on the western side. 

Under its shelter (if shelter it could be deemed) stood a 
woman, poorly clad, and shivering. For many hours, during 
that dreary February day, had she been wandering abroad; 
and the wet wind pierced her scanty garments through and 
through. She had been hurrying homewards (for she had an 
^ttic somewhere, an attic with unpapered walls and fireless 
grate), when the rain suddenly increasing in violence, forced 
her to seek the dubious shelter of the archway. From that 
«old and wind-visited refuge she, with her thinly covered 
shoulders leaning against the brickwork of the arch, watched 
the world without in listless fashion, as though her thoughts. 
were far away. 

Hired vehicles, driven by moist men in reeking garments, 
and dragged by horses whose " go" was nearly over, and whose 
panting sides were shining with sweat and raindrops, passed 
her constantly. In those vehicles sat men with grave and 
anxious faces ; men who had given money for speed that they^ 
might the sooner listen to an opinion, or look into the copy of 
ft will. 

And besides these, stepping on in haste, and without a side- 
ward glance, were bedraggled females sent on household 
errands, while small boys hastened on with porter-pots in 
hand, and all these passed the weary woman by, and heeded 
her not. 

For an hour she had stood there, and still the rain continued 
to Ml on the dim window-panes, grim with the accumulated 
dirt of ages. Windows they were that looked as though all 
the storms of the sky, and all the water from the buckets of 
every housemaid under it, would be alike ineffectual to cleanse 
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fthMB from their stains. And still as fUtxe stood there, the heawj* 
raindrops pattered down, and the bleak wind spared her not. 

When Helen was driven ignominiously from Darrow House^ 
she determined (and steadily kept her resolution) never again 
to expose herself to the bitter mortification of detection. 

She had resolved that in her dealings with her neighbour 
ske would be both honest and just, answering to the spirit as 
well as to the letter the questions asked her; and so doings 
she would (she felt) have confidence, knowing that her own 
heart would not condemn her. Helen had heard it said — nay,, 
ahe had even written the axiom in her copy-book when she 
was a little child, , that "Honesty is the best policy;" sh& 
beHered in the saying (God help her), when she told th& 
tanith, the whole truth, and Bothing but the truth, to the good 
"motherly lady" who advertised for a house-keeper, and to 
the really excellent head of a seminary for young gentlemen,. 
where a matron was required. She was not quite sure that the 
old-fashioned and well-sounding truism was not a popular 
fallacy, eyen though a third and a fcKurth effort at employment 
were doomed to a cruel disappointment. But when, after 
repeated trials, she found that, though supported by the good 
word and high recommendation of Archdeacon Morton, no- 
one would accept of her services, then she did despair and 
murmur, saying, in the bitterness of her spirit, " Am I never 
to be forgiven ? " 

Tens of hundreds of years ago, a saying among many wise 
ones was written for the enlightment of mankind, " As long 
as a man doeth well for himself, men will speak well of him." 
Human nature has not changed since those words were 
penned. We may even transpose them now, and let the- 
text run thus, *' As long as a man speaketh well of himself 
men will do well for him." To be humble and poor in spirit 
may win a place in heaven, where there is room enough and 
to spare ; but in this overcrowded worid of ours, where each 
nan is jostling his neighbour for standing-room, he who i» 
the loudest and boldest self-asserter wiH have by far the best 
chance of success. 
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It would be a sad as well as a useless task to follow Hel^n 
along the weary way, that never led her to the goal o£ her 
hopes, namely, the means of earning her own liying by tbe 
exertion of her own energies of mind and body. She spent 
months in vain endeavours and in fruitless efforts, and at ktat 
found herself in the great-peopled desert of London, friendkwi 
and well-nigh moneyless. For her being in a position so di»- 
mal and forlorn, the brother who had selfishly fleeced her was 
answerable ; for he had indeed tried her to the utmost^ and 
bad at last put the finishing stroke to his follies and ta heat 
anxieties by enlisting in a Cavalry regiment about to proceed 
to India on active service* He had written to her, entveatizig 
that she would meet him, and bid him *^ God speed,*' before he 
lefl his native land, perhaps to return no more ; and hia siatev 
could not resist the appeal. 

It was a melancholy leave-taking ; for a sight which thoie 
who witness it do not readily forget is the rending asundier o£ 
husbands and wives, children and parents, lovers and their 
betrothed ; and long, long afterwards does the heart-vrrmgiBg 
melody swelling out in the " Cheer, boys, cheer," and the invt>* 
cation to " The girl I left behind me," come back upon the 
memory as an echo of those dismal partings. 

As the weary, but to the end unselfish sister, standing^ on 
the deck of the huge war-steamer, pressed her last kiss on the 
cheek of that foolish, reckless boy, she forgot his misdeeds, and 
her heart seemed going with him to the battle-field on whose 
cold bosom he might so soon be stretched. It was hard lo see 
bim go. He had drained her purse till it was almost dry, " he 
had devoured her living with harlots, and wasted her substance 
in riotous living." He had forgotten her in his wild extravft- 
gance ; forgotten that should he perish, all chance- of repaying 
her for her sacrifices and her devotion would be at an end; bulk 
what were these things to her ? He was her brother still, her 
only brother, and so, forgiving all, she, with her heart heavy 
with foreboding fears, saw him go forth upon his way. 

Were we to relate how humble were the offices Helen wonld 
have agreed to fill, if only she had been considered worthy to 
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do so, the account would scarcely be believed. She was not 
permitted to wait by the sick-beds of wounded soldiers, or to 
wear out her strength and nerves by tending the insane or the 
epileptic. No " asylum," of any kind, would engage her as an 
attendant ; and the humblest servant's place was shut against 
her. " No sinner need apply ;*' verily if this rule of exclusion 
were strictly adhered to, small indeed would be the number of 
those by whom " situations" would be obtained ! 

Helen, as we have shown, failed utterly, and thus it was that 
she found herself at last alone in her dismal attic, with but a 
few shillings in her possession, and with no earthly friend to 
temper the wind of adversity that blew upon her. 

On that rainy February day when the wanderer stood shivering 
beneath the archway in Lincoln's Inn Fields, she had in the 
early morning bethought her of one to whom she could apply 
in her need, with a hope that he would assist her with his 
ifdvice, and put her in the way of obtaining the object of her 
wishes. This person was a solicitor of some repute, and an old 
acquaintance of her father's, who lived, or rather who " got his 
living," in Lincoln's Inn. 

With difficulty she had found his chambers ; but, alas, when 
she had succeeded, and had read the name she sought in large 
black letters on the dingy door-post, she found to her great 

-disappointment that Mr. was absent. There were several 

<5lerks writing, or seeming to write, in a small room into which 
she found entrance through a swing-door ; and one of them, 
after Reminding her that it was Saturday, on which day his 
employer never attended to business, laid down his pen, and 
stared at her. The tired woman turned from those not very 
respectful-looking young men, discouraged and heart-sick ; but 
before the green door closed behind her, she was recalled by a 
question from the oldest of the clerks : 

" Would she leave a message ? Could he be of any service 
to her ?" And he winked a knowing wink at his companions. 

Helen thanked him, but she would leave no card, nor was 
ter business one of importance ; and so she left them. The 
young men of business commented on her anxious, eager 
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manner, and on her pale, but still lovely face ; and one of 
them — he of the knowing wink — suggested that it was " a 
case of "Waterloo Bridge, eh ! " But he was in error there, for 
Helen was not the kind of woman to sink voluntarily into any 
slime, whether that of the dark, flowing river, or the worse 
moral mire that is wallowed in on city pavements. But her 
courage was well nigh exhausted, for she had begun to talk to 
herself of the end, and to whisper lowly, after a mournful 
mental review of her liij's chances, that after all she could but 
starve, could but lie down, and rest, in the grave where the 
weary are at peace. These were easy words to say, easier 
than if the woman had ever tried to do that which it gave her 
so small a pang to contemplate ; but the truth was, that the 
poor creature wanted rest. She was tired of the rough way 
that through weary months she bad been treading; and to 
sleep, even though that sleep should be her last, seemed the 
sweetest boon for which her soul was thirsting. Doubtless, 
physical weakness had some share in producing the utter dis- 
couragement so foreign to her normal state of feeling, for she 
had not tasted food for hours, and had walked many a mile 
that day; no wonder then that looking out upon life from 
beneath her temporary shelter, the prospect seemed charged 
with gloom. 

So lost was she in melancholy reverie (uninviting as the 
mental occupation seemed), that she did not notice the advent 
of a second person, who, driven like herself by stress of weather, 
had taken up his station under the arch, and stood motionless 
beside her. A few minutes passed away, and then the gentlev- 
man (for he seemed one) bent forward to see if the violence of 
the storm had abated. Then Helen saw his face ! Saw that 
it was Philip ! Changed and aged, but still Philip, still her 
early love, still the friend most dear to her ! 

Let her be forgiven — poor way-worn wanderer that she was — 
for the wild throb of joy that vibrated through her heart-strings. 
She was so world-despised, so entirely friendless, and cold and 
hunger were gnawing at the springs of life. He was married — 
she knew that he was his wife's — and would not have ap^eaLad 
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to him m his home for help, nor have written to tell him of 
hear sufferings. But he was near her now — was within the 
leach of her hand, and the hearing of her softest whisper. 
She held her breath as she leant forward, and that breath came 
tiiicker still, as Philip, tired of waiting, took one step out into 
the still heavily fieilling rain. And could she let him go thus ? 
Go, without a word, a touch, a look of recognition and of 
kindness ? Ah, no 1 for the love of the days gone by she could 
A9t; and so, with a wild beating at her heart, she stepped 
tcnvards him, and laid her thin hand lightly on his arm. He 
looked round quickly. 

** Philip," she whispered ; and her voice was so changed and 
. weak, that at first he failed to recognise it. It was like the 
dream of a tone that he had heard in days gone by, or as a 
eound of music to which he could give no name. 

** Oh, Philip," she said again, " do not you know me ? Can 
Hi he that you have quite forgotten Helen Langton ?" 

Forgotten herp No, indeed, and a thousand times, no! 
Does a man ever lose the memory of the one woman who has 
isved him only as he ie^ and not for what he Jias ; loved him, 
ttot as the mim. by whose instrumentality she has escaped the 
atigma of old msidism, and risen to the dignity of wife and 
matron ; loved him, not for his position, but for himself; not 
€op his purse, but for the vows he swore to her ? No, though 
years had passed away, and though her cheek was hollow, and 
the lustre of her eyes was dimmed, Philip had not forgotten 
Helen Langton, and so he whispered to her as, pressing her 
'Oold hands in his, he poured forth words of tender pity. 

"My poor girl," he cried, "how ill you look, and altCTed! 
Who has been cruel to y«iP" 

"Who, indeed ! Who but you, oh, selfish man, who having 
found a pearl of price — a lovely flower, blooming in obscurity — 
iiever thought to ask yourself whether the 

" Pearl has less whiteness, 
Because of its birth : 
Or the violet less brightness, 
3Por growing near eart^ ?*' 
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That gem might have been set among the jewels of your family, 
to add lustre to the glory of your ancestry ; that flower might 
have been transplanted, to flourish and bring forth blossoms ia 
a kindlier soil ; but, instead, you flung the pearl away ; and, by 
t3»e wayside, threw the faded flower, robbed of half its sweet- 
ztess. And now, after a long season, you have found that flower 
again, but so trampled on and crashed, that you scarcely knew 
it for the blooming thing you had once worn proudly on your 
beairt. 

But what joy it was to her to hear again the sound of loving 
words, only those can know who have pined beneath the heart's 
starvation. To her wretched attic room she took him ; «nd 
there, clad in the miserable garments that made her seem so 
unlike the Helen of former days, she poured forth nil her 
fcastory. And when her tale was told, she leamt from the 
man against whose breast she leaned that he, too, had known 
sorrow, and, looking into his worn face, she saw its traces there. 

Very rude had been the winds that had blown over tha* 
l)lighted flower ; and hard enough, (3-od knows, had been tJie 
hearts of those who, seeing it deserted and forsaken, had passeil 
it by unheeded; but Philip had found again the frail and 
fragile thiasig, and, taking it to his bosom, gave it warmth and 
idielter. 

Helen never lived with Thomleigh ^ ike old Abbey, WM 
did the dread faces ever frown upon her from the oaken panels, 
but dJe was with him always, if not in bodily presence, in the 
heart and in the spirit. And he told her all his grief, and the 
Imrt^en of shame that had been laid upon him, and she (and 
in his heart he blessed her for it) would not believe in G^ot- 
ttvde's guilt, nor would allow that his case was a hopeleiB 
one. 

Does this unselfish love seem an impossible thing to those 
who watch jealously over the affections of those in whom their 
own is garnered up (as it seems to them) for ever ? Do they 
say t^Hvt this woman could not have defended the wife, had 
%hQ truly loved the husband — could not have pleaded for the 
children, had her heart been devoted to the feU^her ? 
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If there be women who argue thus, the answer is, that they 
have never loved as Helen loved. The days of wild and all- 
engrossing passion were over, and with them that portion of 
love which is selfishness, had passed away for ever. She saw 
him often listless, care-worn, and discontented. She felt herself 
insufficient to supply all the cravings of the heart that pined 
for the children he had lost, and for the quiet, respectable 
home-happiness which, as life wears on, is so precious to 
men who have this world's goods to enjoy, and to leave behind 
them. 

Oh, poor, imprudent women ! ye who think all of the joys 
of the moment, and nothing of the middle and of the old age, 
when the passions of most men grow weak, and when you, 
who have been only a pastime and a source of momentary 
enjoyment, become, at the best, but a poor substitute for the 
legitimate interests which alone men really value, how melan- 
choly is your lot ! How often must you have to dwell with 
bitter sorrow for the changed and moody brow, and, perhaps, 
for the angry and disrespectful word ! How often must you 
say to yourselves, " Would that I had not sinned ! Would that 
I were not despised ! " 

Such trials as these, however, did not fall to Helen's lot ; for 
Philip was never irritable, and rarely allowed her to witness 
his attacks of despondency. But who can deceive a woman, 
especially a true-hearted one, who knows herself wanting, and 
who is prepared, at all points, for any of the emergencies of 
life ? And Helen was prepared, and ready, at any moment, to 
be up and doing " with a heart for every fate." Her great 
trial rose in the person of Mrs. Wraxham, Philip's cousin ; for 
that baneful woman seemed to be ever at hand to work mischief 
and to do ill. To induce Philip to sue for a divorce from his 
banished wife had, in the early days of the separation, been her 
constant endeavour, and once she had nearly succeeded in her 
object. The occasion alluded to was that of her presenting 
her cousin with a letter, which, she averred, she had opened by 
mistake. It was addressed to Lady Thornleigh, and contained 
these few lines :— 
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" I cannot discover the exact date of the deaths for, as you 
are well aware, we had parted company some time before I 
told you of the report. I remained with him as long as I 
could venture to associate with one whose character was 
blackening day by day ; if I can learn anything further on a 
subject of such vital importance to your son's interests, you 
shall be the first to be informed of ray discoveries." 

This letter was shown to Thornleigh about a month after 
Gertrude's flight. It had neither date nor signature, but was 
written in the hand he knew so well, and had such fatal reasons 
for remembering ! He asked no questions of his cousin as to 
the manner in which the letter fell into her hands, but read it 
with deep attention, and then pondered deeply on its contents. 
Wo light was (through those written words) thrown on the 
mystery which veiled Lady Thornleigh's conduct ; but, on the 
contrary, the darkness had become deeper and more impe- 
netrable than ever. Philip shrank from rushing into it — 
shrank as do those who, when constrained to move within a 
room where thick darkness reigns, recoil in affright from 
imaginary obstacles, holding out protecting hands to save 
themselves from blows and pain. But Mrs. Wraxham, per- 
severing, restless, and ambitious, would not allow him to take 
the side of mercy with impunity, nor suffer the man by whom 
her vanity had been wounded to escape unpunished. She had 
her surmises likewise, to which many a small corroborative 
testimony lent weight, that in Lady Thornleigh's early history 
there was that which might affect the legitimacy of the heir 
apparent to Philip's title and estates. 

To describe the manner in which, by means of these con- 
jectures, she tortured her unhappy cousin, would be impossible. 
She threatened law proceedings in the event of her surviving 
him, for she was for ever indulging the hope that Thornleigh 
Abbey might still be hers, and her son's after her. She waa 
as a thorn in his side, and as a perpetual blister to an irritating 
wound. It was only Helen who could soothe him when he was 
thus tried and wearied by many cares — only Helen who could 
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wliisper words of comfort, and lay his spirit, like that of a tired 
^hild, to rest. 

Bat in the heart of neither Philip nor Helen was the voice 
of conscience mute, for there were moments when the latter 
doubted the existence of the one canse for the which alone, bj 
the laws of God, a wife may be " put away ; " and Helen, even 
while she strove te believe that she had not erred in returning 
to her wife-like duties, and in breathing again her vows of 
tmthful love, trembled oft-times in the silence of the night, 
smi feared te pray for a blessing on their lives. 

And thus they lived tegether. Not openly and world-defy- 
ingly, nor with the passionate love of their early years tingling 
through their veins. But an affection, born of their former 
deep devotion, and nursed by the tender compassion that each 
felt for each, filled their hearts ; and tegether, half in sorrow 
•nd half in gladness, they passed their years away. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'**I1 n'y a pour rhomme qu'tm vrai malhenr, qui est de se trouver en 
fante, et d'avoir qaelque chose & se reprooher." — Li Bbut^b. 

** Les malhenretix qui ont de resprit, trouvent des ressources en enx- 
m^mes. '* — Bokhouss. 

When Helen left the bed in which lay the mortal remains 
of Philip, she broke forth into no vehement ezpressiosis of 
grief or of despair. She was, as we have shown, not a woman 
of many tears, for her nerves were strong, and the connection 
between them and what is called feeling is often near enough. 
She closed the eyes that had looked their last upon her, and 
after pressing a tender, reverential kiss upon his clay-cold 
brow, she left him thero alone. Very near to those dear 
remaius she laid her down ; and then, wearied with watching, 
fihe fell into a deep and untroubled slumber. 

Who has not experienced a dislike almost amounting to 
loathing to the bright lustre of the morning sun, when it 
fihines upon the awakening to a great sorrow ? What busi- 
ness has it there, that glowing, mocking light? And thus 
asking, we shun and shrink from it ; and covering our faces 
with a mantle, we turn them to the wall. Even thus did 
Helen feel, when (awakening after the heavy sleep of utter 
oxhaustion) she knew that another day, with its sorrow^ its 
^ials, and its responsibilities, had dirvmed upon her life. 

She was no longer young, and the elasticity of her spirit 
had lost something of its spring ; moreover she had enjoyed 
a long respite from grief and anxiety, and we all know how 
unwelcome is often the necessity for exertion, after a period of 
protracted rest. 

She was dose to. him. A door, that i^ half fSwdbd was 
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open, led from that room into the one on the couch of which 
she had thrown herself. It had been his dressing-room, and 
all within it spoke of the daily habits of him who would enter 
it no more. On one table were costly ornaments of crystal 
and of china ; while on another, the luxurious toilet " stood 
displayed." 

" Each silver vase in mystic order laid." 

His last toilet had been made now, and that masterpiece of 
expensive ingenuity, the dressing-case, whose cost might have 
served as a little fortune, conducive, perhaps, to the saving both 
of a soul and body, must be laid by as a wasted thing. Plash- 
ing across the brain of the waking and half-bewildered woman 
came some such thoughts as these, and then, remembering the 
goodness and mercy of Him who knoweth all things, she prayed 
that the sins of omission engendered by force of habit, might 
not be recorded against him whose soul that night had been 
required of him. She rose from her couch as if moved by no 
will of hers ; for at that moment, life seemed to have for her 
neither an object nor a wish. She had not undressed ere she 
slept, and haggard and worn was the face she saw reflected in 
the large mirror, as she stood before it. For the first time in 
her life a feeling of utter despondency stole over her, and 
creeping back to her pillow, she turned her face again to the 
. wall and groaned aloud. 

It was a recollection of the responsibility that rested on her, 
that proved the best stimulant to her sinking spirit. There 
was nothing cowardly in that woman's nature, and you could 
read how brave it was in the eyes that looked at you — not 
boldly — but openly and confidingly. Since the time that she 
had been driven by her %reat distress to return to Philip's 
protection, she had half succeeded in convincing herself that 
starvation may be an excuse for sin ; but she was alone now, 
and remorse sprang again from the void that Death had made, 
and looked her steadily in the face. Then she reflected on 
what remained for her to do, in order that her sin might be 
put away from her ; and searching into her heart, she found 
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the answer there. " Go and sin no more," were the words she 
read ; and her own repentant conscience whispered her that 
she must begin her work at once, nor linger another hour in 
inaction, and in the cowardly indulgence of useless grief. 

Her first impulse was to visit the room where he lay, once 
more to look upon his face, and to repeat over his senseless 
clay the promises she had made to him. 

Her hand did not tremble as she laid it on the door-handle, 
for it was not in her character to feel any of that nameless 
dread so often experienced by the living when in the presence 
of the dead who were once so dear to them : but who has not 
felt a shock when the eye first rests on the cold sheet beneath 
whose thin texture the hard, straight limbs lie clearly defined, 
and as though carved in marble ? "Who has not shuddered at 
the sight of the face which is his, and yet can never beam 
again with joy at our approach, or at the dear words we say to 
him P Ah ! sorrow is a selfish rather than a sacred thing ? 
For whom do we mourn as we bend over the dead ? Is it for 
our departed brother or sister, who has seen the last day of 
danger and distress ? or is it for ourselves, who are left behind 
to feel our loss and to suffer on ? 

"Who can venture to decide on a motive, or search into the 
hidden springs of feeling ? There is but One can draw aside 
the veil from that unholy of unholies, the naked human heart ; 
and it is possible that even in the deep wail of that bereaved 
woman there was a jarring note that spoke of some selfish 
sorrow : still she mourned for Jiis earthly loss, as well as for 
her own ; for he had been taken away in his strength, with 
that work undone which must now be finished by another ; 
and not for him could be used those conventional words of 
consolation, namely, that he had found in Death — a "happy 
release" from suffering. 

There was a hired watcher in the room ; but so dark was 
the chamber of .death, that Helen did not at first perceive that 
she was not alone. Alone, indeed was she ! Hardly did she 
recognise her right to be there ; for well she knew that there 
are some who are so afraid of behaving themselves unseemly. 
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that even the stem teacher Death brings no right knowledge- 
home to them. And yet, who had a better right than she, ta 
watch beside the dust about to mingle with its fellow-dust, for 
had she not been as a faithful wife to him for years — and had 
not he loved and trusted her above all women ? Kneeling by 
his side she pressed her cheek for the last time against the cold,, 
still heart, and then, rising with the words of a prayer upon 
hep lips, she saw (with eyes now accustomed to the gloom) 
that a woman was looking coldly and curiously upon her. That 
woman well knew who the sorrowing lady was. She was Sir 
Philip's mistress (the nurse would have used a coarser word)^ 
and as he was dead now (and there was no dowagerhood for the 
pale and humble-seeming mourner), respectful observance wa» 
not her due. 

There was another purpose (besides that of bidding a last 
fiirewell to the dead) that had brought Helen into the room 
where the remains of Philip lay ; and that purpose was no- 
other than to obtain possession of the precious volume in 
which were written the words that with his dying fingers he 
had signed. She had forgotten it in her grief; and sought it 
anxiously, but to her surprise she found it not ; and turning to- 
the hired watcher, interrogated her thus : 

" Has any one been here ? I mean, any one besides those 
who were obliged to enter?" 

"I can't say who's ohleeged to come in, or who isn't,'*' 
answered the woman, sulkily ; " I takes my orders from them 
as has a right to give them." 

Too well did Helen recognise in that voice and demeanour 
the covert insult levelled at her own position ; but nothing 
heeding it, she busied herself with opening a shutter, in order 
by the light of day the better to prosecute her search for the 
missing volume. In a moment the nurse's hand was laid 
roughly on her own. 

** You mustn't do that," she said, as she reclosed the shutter, 
" you mustn't do that — daylight never comes where corpses is j 
now you go away, for there's them will be coming soon, as 
won^t abide you near the body. You'd tar better go away." 
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It was no season and no place for anger, and thougli Helezi^ 
was most unwilling to abandon her search, she so dreaded an 
altercation in that solemn presence, that without noticing th» 
woman's remarks, she left the room as silentlj as she had 
entered it. It was indeed a time of mortification as well as of 
sorrow, for her own maid, grown offensively familiar, addressed 
her as one far lower than an equal, and she was made to feel in 
every way that conviction could be brought home to her, that 
her business in that place was over. 

Towards mid-day she received a message from Mrs. Wma^ 
ham, purporting that that lady required her immediate depar* 
ture from the house. It never occurred to Helen to resist the 
order. She had almost forgotten !^iilip's revelations concern-* 
ing his will ; or if she did recollect them, it was with a vague 
idea that all he had said would eventually appear to have been 
a mistake and a delusion. But she eould not so easily forget 
the written words to which it had cost him so much of pfoa 
and effort to affix his signature j and feeling the importance of 
having those words in her possession, she strove, but strove in 
vain, to obtain the volume which contained them. Once she 
made an attempt to enter again the bed-room where (in their 
coflin now) the remains of poor Philip rested ; but the door» 
were closed against her. Then, and in the dead of night, she 
left the house where she had known so much of happiness, so 
much of trusting firiendship ; for though it had not been her 
home, many an hour had she spent in it ; and all that it 
contained were as familiar objects to her sight. 

She was not a houseless wanderer now, for her own small 
home (the one provided by Philip's care) was still available £&t 
a time, and to that abode she at once returned. 

The days between the death and the funeral passed moweoh^ 
folly and slowly on. Between the large house and the small 
there was kept up (by means of Helen's servants) a frequent 
communication, and well the exile knew the hour when hireHiig^ 
hands would close the coffin, and drive the nails above tha# 
precious, but senseless form. On the day of the funeral a 
figure^ closely veiled and dad ia mourning, wm remai^M 
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among the few who stood by Philip's grave. There were no 
deep mourners there save her, and the only sobs that spoke of 
sorrow, and the few tears that fell, were tributes from the 
woman who had no right to lament for him. 

Poor Philip ! Far away and in another land were the wife 
and the children he had disowned ; and of the many friends 
who, in life, he had believed in, none had cared to depress their 
spirits by the gloomy spectacle of a funeral. So Helen was 
bis chief mourner, though no black coach, drawn by high- 
plumed horses, had borne her to her place beside his grave. 

The day after Philip Thornleigh's interment Mrs. Vaughan 
sat alone in a small but beautifully-furnished room, the boudoir 
of a tiny house in a western suburb. Her thoughts had wan- 
dered into the wilds of fancy, among the trees and flowers that 
were green and bright for happier hearts than hers, and far 
into the dark future, where no fresh blossoms grew. A ring at 
the bell aroused ber from her reverie, and with a sensation of 
relief (for she was weary of her musings) she waited for that 
which was to follow. 

Her suspense was not of long duration, for ere a minute 
had elapsed, she found herself in the presence of a stranger, 
by whom she was addressed respectfully — ^nay, even with some 
degree of obsequiousness. 

" I have the honour, I presume, to address myself to Mrs. 
Vaughan?" asked the visitor, who had the outward semblance 
and bearing of that ill-defined thing called a " gentleman." 

Helen bowed her assent to the question. 

" I am here, madam," he continued ; " on the part of 
Messrs. Tonkin and Davis, solicitors to the late Sir Philip 
Thomleigh, to acquaint you with the contents of the last 
testament made by that gentleman." 

Helen was silent, for she had no objection to make ; and a 
feeling beginning to dawn upon her, that she was personally 
interested in the conversation, she listened with greater atten- 
tion. 

" Sir Philip," continued the visitor, who seemed inflated with 
important intelligence, " Sir Philip has made a most extraor- 
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dinary will. Passing over his lady, on whom it appears that no 
settlement beyond that of her own small fortune was made, the 
late baronet has named another lady as the inheritress (if 
I may so call it) of his fortune. Only the Abbey with its 
demesne is entailed. A bare six hundred pounds per annum 
to support a dignity so ancient and respected. The lady — 
yourself, madam " — he added, with a bow, more to the golden 
idol than to her — " has now a clear twelve thousand pounds 
a year, and Sir Edgar, the present baronet, is almost a 
beggar ! " 

It was not a very business-like way of conveying the intelli- 
gence ; but for once a lawyer's impulses had burst their red 
tape and parchment bonds, and had spoken as though dictated 
by the nature of other men. The fact was, that Messrs. 
Tonkin and Davis had been too long in the possession of metal 
cases bearing on their smooth outsides the name and title of 
the baronets of Thomleigh, not to feel considerably indignant 
at the provisions of the will, made, and duly witnessed and 
signed by the deceased gentleman. 

Eully aware of the nature of that testament (for it had been 
drawn up by themselves) the firm of Tonkin and Davis had 
always indulged in a hope that something would arise to change 
the dispositions of the testator. He was in the prime of life, 
strong and hale, and there was a son who must inherit the title, 
even though his father should alienate the estates. The lady 
in whose favour he had made so extraordinary a testament, was 
not his wife, and was said to have unbounded influence over 
him; but, on the other hand, there was the chance that she 
might be caught " tripping," and then farewell to her inheritance 
of yearly thousands. She might die, too, before Sir Philip, and 
happily, she had no child, at least, as far as the firm knew, to 
inherit after her. But all these speculations were at an end 
when the news of Philip's death was spread abroad. The con- 
tents of the will were then made public, and it being pronounced 
valid, all that remained was to make known to the fortunate 
testatrix that she, and only she, was the legatee whose name 
appeared as interested in these parchment sheets. 
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As it has been shown, it was not by letter, but through the 
means of an ambassador (as is the case when an important 
communication is to be made to a first-rate power), that the 
accession of wealth was made known to Helen. The intelli- 
gezkce was received by her with perfect composure, she merely 
saying :— 

" You seem' more surprised than I am by this disposition of 
Sir Philip Thornleigh's property. It is one that I deeply regret, 
but which is surely not out of my power to remedy.'* 

" Pardon me," replied the man of law, " Sir Philip has 
deprived you of the power of changing his intentions, so far, 
ait least, as the giving over this property to others is coucerned. 
La the event of your declining to accept of this rich inheritance, 
it I'everts to charitable institutions named in the will." 

" This may increase the difficulty of doing justice to others,*' 
said Helen; "but I can see no insuperable obstacles to the 
performance of what is so clearly a duty. I thank you for your 
visit, and shall communicate by letter with the gentlemen whose 
address you have given me." 

N^ever was hint for the closing"! of an audience more clearly 
given. So pointed, also, were the words for a dismissal, both 
by voice and manner, that the envoy of Messrs. Tonkin and 
Davis could do no other than take up his hat and go. 

He did not leave Helen alone, for who is alone whose where- 
about is peopled with busy thoughts, and who, in life's arduous 
duties, finds a theme so engrossing that it bars out the sense of 
solitude ? "Who is alone when he has a problem to solve, or a 
resolution to arrive at ? Not even a woman is solitary, when 
her unseen companions are high thoughts and determinations, 
founded on honourable principles ; and when (avoiding an in- 
dulgence in tender and enervating imaginings) she braces her 
mind to endurance and to selfnsacrificing deeds. 

The. sudden death of Sir Philip Thomleigh would have been 
soon forgotten but for the unrighteous testament which kept 
alive the memory of the man. "We are longer remembered for 
our evil deeds than for our good ; for how short is the list of 
th ;se who, by purely disinterested love for their fellow-creatures, 
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have obtained a name that is beyond praise ? The powerful, the 
ambitious, the cruel, and the rich are in their deeds handed 
-down to posterity by hundreds ; but let us name the few who, 
beyond the pale of private charity, stand out as the doers of 
good to those that are in sorrow, sickness, and adversity, 
and the record will soon be closed. In the prisons and 
among the captives, a Howard and «. !Fry have worked 
and ministered. The " Man of Eoss" is cited for benevolence, 
and Florence Nightingale for her devotion to the sick and 
wounded ; but among the thousands who, since the.world began, 
might, if they would, have done deeds like theirs, the recorded 
names seem a scanty few indeed. 

Sir Philip Thornleigh's unjustifiable crime agaisfit Bociely wiUEi 
something more than a nine days' wonder. He had turned his 
wealth into a channel where, izi his county at least, it could 
benefit no one. The time-honoured abode of his fathers woull 
be no longer open to receive its former guests, nor would his 
son (the Sir Edgar pointed out by nature as the husband of 
one of their fair daughters) be in a position to fulfil the duties 
of his calling. 

Sir Edgar had only his empty title to recommend him to their 
notice ; what he had not was registered against him, while wliat 
the son of their old acquaintance wa$^ few thought it woxth 
their while to inquire. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

** Quicquid sub terris est, in apricnm proferet eetas ; 
I^fo^t condetque nitentia/*— Horace. 

Ajstd now, waiving the customary apology for conducting the 
reader suddenly to another scene, we will take a glance afc 
Philip's condemned wife, who, with her sister, still resided in 
the little chateau in Lower Brittany. They were not reduced 
to what could be called, in their rank of life, poverty : though 
Gertrude had refused the allowance which Thomleigh — through 
his solicitors — had pressed upon her ; for they had the interest 
of their own small fortunes, which amounted to about three 
hundred pounds a-year; and as the little Edgar had been 
adopted by his grandmother, who paid liberally for his education, 
this income was amply sufficient for their wants. 

In outward appearance Gertrude was greatly changed, her 
auburn hair was streaked with grey, and the lines on her brow 
had become deeper and more numerous ; for the possession of a 
secret is to many women a serious charge, even though that 
secret be not such a one as preyed upon the heart and con- 
science of Philip's wife. 

Let us look at her now, as, in the deepest mourning, with 
low-bent head and eyes swollen with weeping, she creeps along^ 
beneath the trees that shade their dwelling. Alice is by her 
side, and is supporting her feeble footsteps with an arm that 
seems scarcely strong enough for the task. 

It was the first time that' they had left the house since 
the news came that one they loved was dead; and the 
fresh air, instead of reviving their drooping spirits, seemed 
but to open their wounds afresh. There were lofty fir trees 
where they walked ; and they listened mournfully to the wail 
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of the 'wind through the branches. The souls of both had 
sympathy with the sound. It was one that in happier days they 
had loved in their old home in England, and they shuddered 
involuntarily as memory whispered to them of the past. 

" I cannot bear it,'* sobbed Gertrude ; " there is such horror 
in my thoughts, I cannot imagine him as you say he is — 
dead — buried. It seems to me but yesterday that we were 
together, loitering — do you remember it, Alice ? in the wood 
where the children loved to play — ^it was so dark and thick. 
And he was with us, and Edgar and Marie threw the gathered 
fir-cones at him in their sport. How happy he looked ! How 
full of boyish spirits ! " 

" Happy ! '* responded her sister, sadly ; " yes, he was happy 
then ; and well do I remember how he looked that day, sa 
high-hearted and so generous. Never, no never, will I believe 
that he died without — '* 

" Hush, Alice ; do not speak of that. I warned you that ifc 
is more than I can endure." And the weak woman's tears 
broke forth afresh, and choked her utterance. 

Alice sighed heavily. She found it very hard to deal with 
her sister's grief, embittered as she feared it was by her re- 
morse ; for Lady Thomleigh had never trusted the girl with 
her dark secret ; and there were moments when that confiding 
heart almost feared the worst. Most true it was that the arrow 
that had struck at poor Gertrude's breast, was barbed by the 
reflection that death had claimed her husband ere he had for- 
given her ; and that now he was, perhaps, beyond the know- 
ledge that her punishment was greater than she deserved. How 
often and how sadly did all the memories of her married life 
come crowding upon her ; urging her to a longing (almost 
verging on the morbid cravings of insanity) to hold communion 
with him who was gone hence and would be no more seen. In 
weariness often, and in anguish of mind beyond description, 
did she repeat those saddest of all words, " Too late ; " and 
Alice sighed to hear the remorseM groan, breathed forth even 
in the stillness of the night. 

The unhappy woman had never contemplated so sudden an 
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end to her long estrangement from Philip; nor had it ever 
crossed her imagination as a possibility, that he would be the 
first to die. 

She had had visions of her own deathbed and of a pardoning^ 
hnsband leaning over her pillow, and imprinting on her djring 
brow the dear kiss of reconciled affection. But what was the 
iK^eless reality! He was no longer an inhabitant of this 
earthly world ; they had parted in enmity, never to meet again ; 
and she was wandering alon« beneath the rocking branches, with 
the wild wind wailing above her head: far from home and 
country, with mined fortunes and a blighted reputation ! 

The sisters sat down on a fallen tree, and Alice threw back 
her veil that the wind might blow over her flushed and tear- 
stained cheeks. She, too, was altered, but in some respects the 
duu^ was for the better. The fresh beauty of early woman- 
hood had passed away, but in its place had come a loveliness 
that was for aU time. Daily and anxious thought for the feeble 
•oes committed to her care had added pallor to her cheek, audi 
filled the violet eyes with such deep feeling, that they seemed 
even softer than of yore ; while^ though she rarely laitghed, her 
smile (ere this crushing blow came) was frequent and singu- 
krly beautifal. 

To little Marie Thoraleigh, Alice had ever been dearer than 
amght else on earth; for from her earliest infancy the child 
could not remember either the hour or the day when the girl- 
aunt was not ready to be happy with her, or to sympathise in 
her sorrows. 

The selfishness of childnsn is. as much part and parcel of 
their being as is the instinct of " self-{)re8ervation," which is 
said by sages to be the first law of nature ; and it was the 
working of that quality in Marie's mental constitution that 
caused her to shrink, almost with dislike, from the sight of her 
mother's melancholy face, while she sunned herself in the lighi 
of Alice's smile in her happy home at Thomleigh. 

It was, perhaps, well for both the young aunt and her little 
niece, that they had early been removed from the surroundings 
of enervating luxuries, and had bean cast upon their own 
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mental resoiwrces, before habit had imfitted them for the exer- 
tion that gives strength. 

The regrets of Alice Ellerton were almost exclusively for 
others, as, after the first chill of disappointment had subsided, 
she found cause for self-congratulation in her escape from a 
union with Erancis Herbert ; but there was something very 
trying even to a nature so unselfish as hers, in the constant 
spectacle of Gertrude's depression,—* depression from whieli 
she never rallied, and the gloom of which was never enlivened 
hj the most transient ray of brightness. 

And in the early days of their sojourn at Kelh^net, even 
Marie was a disappointment and an occaaon of distress ; fof 
she was for ever lamenting over her lost pleasures, grieving 
over the absence of her living pets, and longing for the com- 
panionship of her absent brother. 

It was then that Alice perceived how much there was fof 
her to do, in disciplining the infant mind, as yet untaught by 
the lessons of the stern rugged nurse. Adversity; and how 
sacred was the duty that had devolved upon her of leading her 
little nieee to draw from the well of her own sorrows, sympathy 
with those of others. 

It was a hard task to make the spoilt ^ild of luxury forget 
herself ; but as the mildly yet constantly administered lesBons 
took effect, what hitherto undiscovered sources of enjoyment 
sprung up in that young heart ! 

There was not a bud that peeped out from its nest of leaves 
but Marie watched it anxiously, in the hope that the flower'* 
beauty and fragrance might give pleasure to her suffering 
mother : and as for sacrifices there were none that she would 
not gladly have made for those, to whom she knew herself to 
be so dear. All this improvement, however, in the child's cha- 
racter was not effected in a day, but was the result of a long 
and sometimes tedious process, the more sure and certazn 
because it was the well-done work of time. 

And thus years passed away, and they had grown accm- 
tomed to their retirement, and attached to the little ch&teaa 
wherein they dwelt. It was a pretty nest, sheltered by huge 
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walnut trees, with a pleasant garden in front, in which bloomed 
gorgeous flowers. The roof was of slate, and sharply pointed, 
and from a pigeon-house near, the doves flew and fluttered, 
cooing softly their never-tired love-notes. 

Happy is the child-girl, and happier still the woman, who 
has passed through her days of danger in the undeflled paradise 
of flowers I With no breath but theirs to mingle with her own, 
and with no touch less delicate than that of roses, to rest upon 
her glowing fingers, she can exhaust much of her warm affec- 
tions on those bright children of the soil ; and the inborn love 
of creating, of nursing, and of rearing, with which all women 
are blessed (or cursed) can (when other passions have not 
already destroyed the taste for simple and innocent excite- 
ments) find happy exercise in the manual culture of a garden. 

The exiles had a few acquaintances, and one friend in their 
adopted country. The former were quiet, simple people, 
" keepers at home," and living in patriarchal fashion. 

There was a hearty kindliness about them that charmed 
Alice, and a true hospitality that was far above and beyond 
the conventional " Glad to see you's " of more artificial society. 
Their hours were early, and their fare was frugal ; but it was a 
pleasant thing to hear their truthful welcome ; and it mattered 
little that the houilli beef was tasteless and stringy, and the 
pears and plums (which were the staples of the meal) but half 
ripened by the sun ; for warm hearts beat beneath their homely 
garments, and the dinner of herbs was seasoned with words of 
hearty kindness. 

The acquaintances lived not far away, and often a stout old 
Carlist count or baron, shod in mud-defying sabots, would find 
his way to Kelhouet, on some mission of good- will to its gentle 
inmates ; but the one friend's home was situated at a greater 
distance, and it was only by means of a carriage, that the cha- 
teau she inhabited could be reached. 

Through the curious country where the ancient Druids wor- 
shipped lay the road that led to the chateau of the Marquise 
de Pontarlec. There were " Dolmens," giant masses of stone, 
more vast and numerous than those of our own Stonehenge, in 
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tbe neighbourhood of that quaint old castle, and around it was 
a moat in which time-honoured carp rolled lazilj, and all undis- 
turbed by the destroying hand of man. The old Marquise was 
very fond of Marie, whom she called her Mi^nonne ; and was 
always rejoiced when the girl, then a fresh, delicate maiden of 
some fifteen summers, was permitted to spend a few days with 
her, in the silent ch&teau among the " Dolmens." 

Marie was absent on one of those visits, when the intelli- 
gence of her father's death reached Kelhouet, and Alice, ever 
ready to undertake the painful tasks of life, proceeded at once 
to Auray (the town near which the chateau stood), and sent 
for the orphan girl. 

It was a grievous thing to blight the early joy-blossoms in 
that happy nature ; grievous to watch the poor child's quiver- 
ing lip, while she learned that the father of whom her memory 
was so vivid, would never see his little girl again. 

'^ Let me go home," she sobbed, as soon as she found words 
to speak, "dear sister Alice" (for so she always called her 
aunt); " let me go to Kelhouet; take me to poor mamma." 

But to this proposal Alice would not agree. "No, Marie," 
she said ; "no, poor child, you must stay here awhile. Your 
mother is ill and nervous, and it may be that her presence will 
be wanted elsewhere. Madame de Pontarlec is so kind and 
good, that you will not want for sympathy ; and just now, 
beUeve me, that the seeing you will but add to your poor 
mother's sorrow." 

Gentle and easily led, Marie soon resigned herself to the 
temporary absence that was required of her; and Alice 
returned to watch over her almost distracted sister, whose 
revelations of the past in the first hours of her distress, she 
felt might be such as should meet her ears alone. 

On the first Sunday after their affliction Alice Ellerton 
went alone to offer up her prayers to God. In her own 
heart's language she poured forth her supplications, kneeling 
on the paved floor of the old church, with the benign image of 
the mother of our Lady, the gracious St. Anne of Auray, 
looking down upon her devotions. 
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The air was filled with incense, and the sacred edifice was 
crowded with kneeling figures. The solemn music of the 
Mass seryice swelled forth in a rich volume of religious sound, 
and deep rererence and silence reigned throughout the lofby 
temple, during the intervals of prayer and praise. The creed 
vras not her creed, nor was the tongue her tongue ; but this 
the English girl heeded notj as she bowed her head beneath 
those soul-inspiring sounds. 

When the service was over she prepared to leave the church, 
Imt the crowd was great, and she therefore delayed her 
departure till some of the congregation should have gone out 
before her. As she waited in the aisle, there passed in their 
outward course many a hoHday-dressed peiasant girl in tall 
white cap and crimson petticoat ; while not a few of the other 
gex, with flowing locks, full "braises,"* and gaily trimmed 
jackets, gave a respectful nod of recognition to the " Sas- 
Benach" lady, as they left the church. 

It was then that a figure, differing greatly in appearance 
from the rest, attracted her attention. It was that of a lady 
in deep morning, tall and finely formed. She stood so near to 
Alice that their garments almost touched, and the latter was 
looking at the stranger with some little curiosity, when she 
!heard these words murmured softly in her ear. 

" Miss Ellerton — ^for I cannot be mistaken in my belief that 
it is she whom I am addressing — may I speak to you alone ? 
I have come to see you on important business, business in 
which you and those you love are deeply interested." 

Alice was taken by surprise, for the voice was a strange one 
to her, and in' that " dim, religious Eght," and concealed by 
the thick folds of her crape veil, the features of the speaker 
were imdiscernible. She could only say in reply : 

" Certainly, I am going home ; pray return with me." But 
the presence of the veiled lady seemed in some sort to oppress 
her, and her heart beat faster than usual. The stranger's next 
words did not tend to reassure her. 

* Nether garments — an exaggeration of knickerbockers. 



"No, not home — not at least to' Lady Thomleigh's liome. 
You do not know me, you could not know me. But — No, I . 
cannot say it — only I was with Sir Philip Thomleigh when he 
died, and I bear a message from him ta his wife." 

Alice uttered a faint exclamation of joy. 

They were stai^ding in the light of day now, and through 
the dusky crape she could discern a true woman's face, pale 
and sad. 

" Oh, come at once," she cried, " come to my poor sister ; 
she has so longed for one word from Philip. I do not know 
you, perhaps I ought not to ask you to take this trouble ; but 
I cannot feel that a friend of my poor brother's is a stranger 
ta me." 

Helen threw back her veil. Did she imagine that the sight 
of her uncovered face would reveal the truth to that uttsus- 
pecting being, and that thus the pain of explanation would be 
spared her? If this were her belief, she was mistaken; for 
she was obliged to have recourse to words. 

" I will speak to you," she said, "before God's altar. Let 
us go into His House ;" and they two went in. 

Helen leant against a massive pillar in the nave 5 while 
Alice, who was weak and trembling, supported "herself by 
resting her small clasped hands on the back of a Frie^JDieu; 
and looking in the face of her strange companion, seemed 
asking for explanation. 

Helen returned the gaze unflinchingly, and as she did so, 
Bome of the old bitterness bom of the world's, and of woman'* 
8Com of her, flashed out. 

" Ay, look at me," she said, " look at the woman branded 
with shame, who has dared to touch with her polluted finger 
the hem of your garment. The creed of some Christian 
women says, that I have no right either to speak to, or to 
come near the pure and good. And they are right — God help 
me ! But I will go soon, and trouble you no more." 

Alice was alarmed ; and an idea occurring to her that she 
was addressed by one whose intellects were disordered, she 
looked round her as though for protection. 
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" Nay, do not fear me," said Helen, upon whom the expres- 
sion of her companion's countenance was not lost. " Do not 
fear me, for I am sane as you are. The curse of madness is 
not on me ; only I have been sinful, wearied, and persecuted." 

" God help you !'* ejaculated Alice. 

" And now I am cpme to make confession," pursued Helen, 
a little encouraged by the tone of Alice's last words, " and in 
what more fitting place can it be made than here — where, 
when but two are together, God himself has said, * that He is 
in the midst of them ? ' " 

Alice bowed her head reverently. 

"Listen to me,'* continued the agitated woman. "My 
name is Helen Langton — the name I went by: VaugJian. 
Have you never heard of me? Search your memory, and 
think, if in days gone by, you have never caught whispered 
words in which my name was uttered as that of an unholy 
thing." 

" Never," said Alice, faintly, while something whispered to 
her what that strange woman was. 

"Never! well, that makes my task the harder;" and she 
paused as if doubting how to proceed. 

" Oh ! speak, pray ! let me hear what you wished to say," 
said Alice, impatiently ; for she recollected G-ertrude, and the 
uneasiness her lengthened absence would occasion. 

" Have patience with me," said the poor woman, " you will 
loathe me soon enough. Tou will fly from me as from a 
pestilence, when you know me for what I am — for the wretch 
who lived with Sir Philip Thornleigh — ^lived with him for years, 
and was his consolation when he was left alone." 

" You? " gasped the listener, and the wrongs of her sister 
seemed magnified a thousand fold as she gazed wildly at the 
woman who had supplanted her. 

" Yes — even me — and said I not rightly that you would 
look upon me with loathing ? And yet, what was there left 
for me to do ? " continued she in a softer tone. " He was 
unhappy, and feared that he had been wronged. All were 
gone, even his poor little children ; and I — ^why, I had been 
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almost his wife for years before he ever knew your sister. I 
do not speak of my wrongs — of the vows of endless constancy 
he swore to me ; or of mine to him ; which I swear, before 
Heaven, were truly kept ! But I do say that he should be 
forgiven by her who drove him to the sin." 

" Tou must not speak so of my poor sister," feltered Alice ; 
" indeed you must not." 

"Pardon me, but it is of Lady Thomleigh that I must 
speak. Since yesterday at noon, I have been endeavouring to 
find an opportunity of conversing with you alone ; for I would 
fain spare your sister the pain, and, what she would doubtless 
consider the degradation, of a personal interview with one who 
has fallen so low as I have." 

Alice signed to her to proceed. 

" I have said that I was with your brother-in-law when he 
lay dying — but oh ! may I never again witness so sad a spec- 
tacle ! Poor Philip ! " (and for a moment she covered her face 
with her hands, as though to shut out a painful vision) " poor 
Philip, he saw strange visions as he stood on the threshold 
of the world to come ; and in one of those visitors he thought 
he recognised his wife." 

Alice wept, and, with the tears dropping on her clasped 
hands, said imploringly: 

" And then ? Oh, tell me something of his last moments 
that will console his widow. Let me be the bearer of a mes- 
sage to her from her dead husband." 

"Be patient, and you shall know all. Philip's death-bed 
was not altogether uncheered by hope — hope for his children 
here, and for the pardon of his own sins hereafter. A blessed 
feeling, amounting almost to a conviction of his wife's truth, 
stole over his senses at the last ; and he bade me say to her, 
that even though erring he forgave her ; and her name, 
mingled with those of his children, were the last sounds h& 
uttered ere he breathed his last." 

" God be thanked ! " was Alice's solemn thanksgiving, and 
then, a feeling indescribable to herself, induced her to take the 
hand of that messenger of glad tidings, and press it against 
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her own warm heart. Helen's Bwelled with fervent gratitude^ 
tor Aat moment was a compensation for many a past suffeiing. 

^' God bless you ! " she ejaculated, as soon as the gasp ia. 
ber throat permitted her to speak. '^ God bless you ! for yoii, 
a pure, good woman, have not scorned the touch of the poor 
fiioner's hand. And ah ! believe me when I say that did the 
world contain more of charity such as yours, there would be 
in it fewer such as I am. But now, if I may venturo to 
advise, I would smuggest your return to Lady Thornleigh, and 
tibat you should at once inform her of all that I have said to 
you. This done, you mu^ prepare her to hear more ; for a 
most important portion of my mission has yet to be fulfilled. I 
shall remain in the town, and you will, I trust, let me know 
the effect of your communication ; and will inform me when 
and where we can meet again." 

But little more passed between them ere they parted; 
Helen, to enter with a relieved heart her spacious room on the 
first story of the " Lion d'Or ; " and Alice, to impart to her 
widowed sister the intelligence of her singular interview with 
the &iend who had smoothed Philip Thornleigh's pillow at the 
last, and had listened to his parting words. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

*' Heaven's Boverelgn'sayes all Veings but Himself 
That hideous sight— a naked human heart." 

Young's Niqht Thoughts. 

** Le parjure est une vertu 
Lorsque le serment fait iin crime." — ^Yoltaibx. 

It was with very conflicting feelings that Gertrude listeaed 
to Alice's account of her interview with the stranger. Her 
first sensation was one of joy that she had been remembered, 
and of deep gratitude for the forgiving message that had ibeexx 
vouchsafed to her.* But after a while less holy thoughts rose 
in her breast, filling it with a jealous bitterness against the 
woman who had lain on Philip's heart, and shared his secrets. 
True, she had deceived him ; not indeed with the deception of 
which he had accused her, but still after a manner that had 
brought a cloud upon her name and upon his honour ; and 
therefore she had no right to visit with her anger either the 
husband who had turned to another for consolation, chp the 
woman who had helped him to forget his suspected wife. la 
this fashion might Lady Thomleigh have reasoned with her- 
self, and thus have kept down the evil thoiaghts that were 
surging within her ; but this she cared not to do, and loerely 
said, in a calm, cold tone to her sister : — 

" Alice, I will see this lady ; this Helen Langtoa, or 
Vaughan, or by whatever name she may be called." 

Alice was pained by ber tone ; nor was she quite willing 
that her sister should meet the aia'anger who, despite herself 
had interested her so deeply; but judging from her own hearty 
she could not forbear saying : — 

" Would you see her ? Later, perhaps, you might, for Mb 
eyes were dosed by her hands, and that is a saored bond.^' 
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" But one that after all, perhaps, does not exist, Alice. We 
have no proof that this person is even what she says she is ; 
and her story may likewise be possibly an invention." 

" Hush, Gertrude," interrupted her sister ; " would you^lose 
your belief in this new-bom comfort ? You were not used to be 
so suspicious and distrustful. Have you no faith in my dis- 
cernment ? Believe me, the heart is rarely deceived ; and I 
would stake my existence on this woman's truth." 

"Forgive me," said Gertrude, humbled and regretful. "I 
am very weak and foolish, Alice, but you do not know how 
heavy is the weight of sorrow laid upon me. Could you but 
guess what I suffer, you would wonder that I have not long 
since sunk under the burthen." 

" Poor Gertrude ! Believe me that I would gladly share it 
with you ; gladly take the load off your heart, and bear it on 
my own. You are not strong enough in nerves and spirits to 
see the stranger yet ; but I will go to her, and learn more. 
Then, if you still desire it, you may have an interview with 
one who seems to feel for us so sincerely ; and may the sight 
of her give you comfort, instead of the pain which I fear would 
be the consequence of the meeting." 

On the following day, Alice was listening with breathless 
interest to the details of Philip's dying testament and latest 
wishes. The reader . knows already what that testament con- 
tained, and what those latest wishes were ; and to Alice they 
did indeed seem most incongruous and extraordinary : never- 
theless, as she rose to leave the room where the lengthened 
dialogue had been carried on, she held out her hand to 
Helen. 

""We shall meet again," she said; "for whatever may be the 
course of conduct decided on by my sister, when she learns 
this strange history, we at least shall, I trust, be friends. I 
regret that you have not with you the volume, in which was 
written a document so important; but you have shown me 
letters, and have told me enough to prove that you have 
deserved better at our hands than to be answered coldly and 
by letter. Pray say that you will not leave this place without 
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informing me of your intention ; pray promise me that we shall 
meet again." 

"It were better not," said Helen, sadly; "believe me, it 
were better not. But you have yet to learn how women such 
as I are spoken of, and how just and heavy is the condemna- 
tion with which they are visited ; and should the world know 
of our meeting here, even you, blameless as you are, would not 
escape calumny." 

"But this is not the world," said Alice; "in this quiet 
place, if anywhere, our sayings and our doings may pass 
unheeded." 

"True," responded Helen; "and as I have entrusted the 
secret of my hurried journey to no living soul, I may perhaps 
venture, for another day, to remain in your neighbourhood, 
and, without injury to you, may see you once again." 

This being settled, and an early hour on the following 
morning having been fixed on for their parting interview, Alice 
mounted her pony, and returned to Kelhouet. 

A rapid trot of her little Breton steed soon brought Miss 
Ellerton to the Chateau, and there the first object that met 
her eyes was Gertrude, pacing rapidly along the gravel walk 
before the door. 

" Alice," she exclaimed, " before you tell me anything that 
has passed, answer me one question, and describe to me, in a 
few words, this Helen that you have been visiting." 

" A few words !" said Alice, faintly. " That would be small 
measure in which to pourtray a beauty and a charm that I 
have rarely seen equalled." 

" But tell me, is she dark or fair, and is her form slight, or 
of large proportions ? I saw a miniature once, hidden among 
poor Philip's most cherished possessions, and asked him of 
whom it was the likeness; but he refused to satisfy my 
curiosity. The face was a very beautiful one, the hair dark, 
and the eyes long-shaped and sleepy. But the smile ! Oh ! 
Alice, it was such a smile, the sweetest and the brightest I 
ever saw." 

" There was no smile on the face I saw to-day," said her 

Q 
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Bister, gravely. " Strange, indeed, if there had been. From 
your description, however, I have little douht that Mrs. 
Yaughan is the original of the portrait, guarded so carefully 
by our poor Philip. But what of this, dear Gertrude ? and 
why are you so anxious to identify — '* 

" Surely," interposed her sister, eagerly, " surely you musi 
be as desirous as I am to be convinced that this woman is ai 
least no impostor — no inventor of lies to deceive us ?" 

She spoke with vehemence, but Alice replied with even; 
more than her wonted gentleness. 

" Forgive me for my dulness, dear sister, but had you seei^ 
Mrs. Vaughan as I have seen her, and had you watched her 
words and countenance as I have done to-day, you would 
hardly be surprised that all memory of your doubts should 
have escaped me. And now that I have answered your ques- 
tions, you must listen to me, and after hearing the statement 
that has been made to me, you must decide on the course of 
conduct you will pursue." 

The summer sun had already passed its meridian, when the 
sisters, seated under a spreading lime-tree, held their colloquy. 
Lady Thomleigh listened in silence while Alice revealed to 
her the almost incredible details concerning Sir Philip's last 
testament, and his ultimata instructions to Helen concerning it. 

"And now," she added, when all was told, " now, Gertrude^ 
surely the time has come when you will remember the interests 
of your children, and will, if it be within your power, redeem 
their name, and your own, from suspicion and disgrace." 

The appeal was urgent, but it was made in vain. 

" You urge me on a matter about which you are not qualified 
to judge," said Gertrude, coldly. " But you might at least give 
me credit for disinterestedness, and believe that I would scarcely 
do that for worldly gain, which I had refused to your entreaties, 
and to the commands of my husband. The same obstacles 
are in my way now that stood, during that time of trial and 
wretchedness, between me and my justification. Till those 
obstacles shall be removed, disgrace, suspicion, and poverty, 
must be my portion. But I will see this person— I will stand 
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before this appointed judge of my conduct, and do homage to 
this arbitress of my fate. A fitting one truly is she ! Think 
of it, Alice. Sir Philip's mistress sitting in judgment on Philip 
Thornleigh's wife ! It is, indeed, a sight to make men smile.*' 
And she laughed a bitter and scornful laugh, as though she 
mocked herself and all the world. 

" Oh ! Gertrude. Do not speak so angrily and cruelly. Is 
it this poor woman's fault that fortune has been thrust upon 
her ? Gladly would she make restitution, were it in her power 
to do so ; and right thankful would she be could she restore 
this wealth to you and to its rightful heir." 

" I thank her, but neither T, nor mine, will consent to receire 
alms from Sir Philip Thornleigh* b friend !** saii Gertrude, with 
proud determination. And Alice, seeing that her present 
mood was one that rendered reasoning with her useless^ was 
prudently silent. 

Truly, when those we lore disappoint us, the hit on our 
heart is a hard one ! Alice felt this as she leant her head upon 
her hand and recalled (moodily and almost resentfully) her 
sister's words. Doubts were creeping in, and beliefs vanishing 
away ; while testimonies which she had driven forth before as 
unworthy of credit, came rushing back — a perfect crowd of 
witnesses — to prove that Gertrude was what her sister feared 
to name. 

It was, perhaps, strange that tlie fortress of faith, which had 
stood firm against so many rough assaults, should be crumbling 
away at last, reduced by the arrow of a sharply uttered word ! 
But the case is not a novel one ; nor is Alice the only woman 
who has deemed an act or thought of meanness to be the worst 
of faults, ftnd of all others the most hard to be forgiven. 

And was it a true bill that the deliberating jury in her 
heart had found against her unhappy sister ? And can you, 
reader (magnanimous and disinterested as you doubtless are), 
suspend your judgment for a while, and forbear to condemn 
this Gertrude, faulty though she be ? Can you abstain from 
stigmatising her as one who could command her feelings and 
her temper well enough, till she found that it was not lore 
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and confidence alone, but lands and money, that Mrs. Vaughan 
had obtained from Philip Thornleigh ? Can you, in short, do 
what Alice did not, namely, think of her charitably, and with 
hope? 

Lady Thornleigh left the garden abruptly, after her last 
angry speech ; and soon after Alice was startled by the sound 
of carriage wheels. Looking round her, she saw their little 
char-dr-lanc at the door, and a minute later Gertrude entered 
it, and was driven away at the measured trot of the broad- 
backed mare who drew the old-world-looking vehicle. 

On that evening, Helen sat alone in the little inn's best 
room at A . It was a large and lofty chamber : two nar- 
row beds, placed side by side under an alcove, occupied one end 
of it ; and at the other were three windows, having view upon 
the market-place. In the centre stood a white marble table ; 
and round the walls were heavy chairs, cushioned with time- 
worn Utrecht velvet. Who has not seen hundreds of such 
rooms ? Who has not said, on entering them, that they were 
of all rooms the most cheerless and unhomelike ? 

Helen had wandered about her apartment till she was tired, 
and she had examined the engravings on the walls till she knew 
their small details by heart. There were bronze horses on the 
chimney-piece, driven by an insane- looking Apollo, with hair 
erect ; and of those horses she knew every vein and muscle ; 
nor was there a paper rose or poppy in the gaudy flower-vases 
which had escaped her notice. She had been long alone, and 
what was to her a trying thing, had been for hours without 
occupation. The shades of evening were creeping on at last, 
and under cover of the coming twilight, she drew her chair 
towards the open window. There were crowds of busily idle 
peasants on the place outside ; and much of noise and merri- 
ment. Helen looked on and listened mechanically, for her 
thoughts were far away. She was with Philip again in that 
great London house, where he had bid her work for him ; and 
she was glad — glad in spite of loneliness and gloom — that she 
had taken her first step in the direction to which his dying 
fingers had pointed. She was absorbed in these meditations. 
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A\ben the door of her room was opened slowly, and a figure, 
treading noiselessly along the uncarpeted floor, advanced 
towards her. Then she turned her head, and seeing a pale 
face, with thin, sharply cut features, and cold, grey eyes, look- 
ing at her fixedly, she knew at once, and by intuition, that it 
was Philip's widow who stood before her. There was no 
resemblance between that attenuated woman and the fresh, 
bright being whom (before the shadow had fallen on what was 
then the sunshine of her life) Helen had once seen ; yet, 
despite the great and entire change, her instinct did not, and 
could not, deceive her. 

She rose from her chair, and the two women confronted each 
other. They were very different in appearance, and apparently 
so in age ; though, in point of fact. Lady Thomleigh was 
scarcely more than two years the elder. She was, however, 
wasted nearly to a shadow ; her cheeks were hollow, and her 
forehead traced with lines ; while Helen was in the full zenith 
of her wonderfully-preserved beauty. 

Gertrude was the first to break a silence which was painfully 
embarrassing. 

" I beg to apologise for my intrusion," said she, with all the 
haughtiness that could be thrown into civil words, "but it 
appears to me advisable that Miss EUerton should not visit 
this hotel at present ; and in affairs of business, there is no one 
in this neighbourhood who can take my place." 

Helen bowed her head humbly; but words wherewith to 
answer the implied taunt, failed her. 

"I am afraid," continued Lady Thomleigh, drawing her 
chair to the table, and leaning her arm upon the marble, "I am 
afraid that I must ask your permission to rest during a few 
minutes, for I am weak and ill." 

Helen again inclined her head, but remained silent. She 
gave one look at the care-worn face and figure, clad in its 
deepest widow's weeds ; and no feeling harder than that of pity 
found a place in her heart. 

**you have come," said Gertrude, coldly and calmly, "to 
inquire of me whether I am deserving of the name I bear.'* 
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" Oh, no, no," interrupted Helen ; " you are mistaken, 
madam ; believe me that you are. Pardon me, if to your sister 
I expressed my meaning, and described my errand wrongly. I 
know you have been greatly" — and she hesitated as though 
unwilling to proceed. 

" Greatly what ? Pray continue your remarks, for I am pre- 
pared to listen to painful truths^" 

Her sense of the injustice done her, roused Helen, giving her 
courage to say, with tolerable composure : 

"You speak harshly. Lady Thornleigh; but you cannot 
anger me, for you were his wife, and are, like myself, in deep 
affliction. Do you think it is for my own pleasure that I am 
here ? And can you imagine that I would causelessly have 
thrust myself into your neighbourhood ? Believe me that I 
am deeply sensible of my own unfitness for the oflB.ce to which 
I have been appointed ; and that could I have obtained else- 
where a clue wherewith to guide me, I would have followed it 
while life lasted, sooner than have shocked you with the sight 
of one whose presence must be so hateful to you." 

There was no servile cringing in Helen's manner, humble as 
were her words : and G-ertrude felt that a tribute, undeserved 
perhaps, but still a tribute worthy of acceptance, was oflfered to 
her own implied superiority. 

"I presume, madam," continued Helen, "that you have 
already been made acquainted with the conditions, on the ful- 
filment alone of which you can be restored to your former 
position, and I be permitted to return to poverty and obscurity. 
So much, at least. Miss Ellerton must have made known to you." 

Lady Thornleigh bent her head in token of assent, but 
turned away the countenance on which deep mortification was 
so plainly written. 

" I take God to witness," pursued Helen,. " that in this aflfair 
I am a most unwilling agent, and that gladly would I delegate 
to another the task allotted to me by Sir Philip Thornleigh. 
Nay, madam, do not shrink from the mention of that name, for 
it is one that is filling both our hearts." 

"But one that shall not be named by you within my 
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hearing," broke in Lady Thomleigb, whose weakened nerres 
were ever set a quivering when her husband's name was 
uttered, and who now spoke in a voice choked bj hysterical 
sobs. " Mrs. Vaughan — Madam — ^it is time that this interview 
should cease. I was wrong to seek it ; nor know I what 
strange fancy seized me when I left my home to seek you here 
this day." 

Helen was greatly grieved at her obduracy. 

" Surely," she said, " there must be some feeling in your 
heart to contradict your words. Had I been a woman, inso- 
lent in my success and glorying in my wealth, you would do 
well to scorn me. But, with my heart full even to breaking, I 
have come a weary journey to devise with you or yours some 
means of doing justice to the wronged, and that done, why the 
world and you will hear of me no more." 

Lady Thomleigb was at last moved ; Helen saw the change 
of feeling, and continued. 

" It is far from my wish to prolong this interview ; my pur- 
pose in coming here being merely to demand whether you will 
accept of my services, and assist me to promote the attainment 
of Sir Philip's wishes." 

" I cannot," faltered Gertrude. 

" You cannot ! Oh ! Lady Thomleigb, in mercy to yourself 
and to your children, reflect deeply ere you do that which may 
so materially affect theib fortunes, while it must leave unsatis- 
fied the last wish of him who is no more. Pardon me for what 
may seem officious in this entreaty ; but I have known the 
bitterness of the world's contempt, and dread it for thoSe that 
Philip loved so. well." 

" And have you no doubt of my truth, no fears that even if 
I would, I could not clear myself? " 

Instead of replying, Helen could only ejaculate the words^ 
** Poor Philip ! " and then the tears filled her eyes. 

Gertrude was fairly conquered by this touching evidence of 
genuine feeling; for no one could have spoken those two 
regretful words as that grieved woman had, were the heart 
not true and the purposes pure and unselfish. 
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' " Forgive me,*' said the remorseful lady — " forgive me for m^ 
jealous and unworthy words. I was angry. It seemed so 
bitter to find one employed to pronounce upon my conduct,, 
and measure out my punishment — " 

" And that one such a thing as I am," said Helen, meekly, 
" "Well can I understand how hard it is to bear. But you 
forgive him now ? He had no time — he could scarcely speak 
his wishes, save to one who felt for him as only a woman can 
feel." 

- " But he died forgiving me, and believing that I had not 
wronged him ? " asked Gertrude, in a hushed voice. 

" Indeed he did, for you and his children occupied his latest 
thoughts ; and you were all with him in spirit when he breathed 
his last." 

" Thank God," said Lady Thomleigh, fervently ; and for a 
while there was silence in the room, while the women shed 
healing tears to the memory of the loved and lost. 
• " One word," said Gertrude, as, after a time, she removed 
her handkerchief from her eyes. " One word before we part* 
The time may come — nay, it must come, when I shall be 
enabled to justify myself in the world's opinion. But that 
time may be yet far distant, and I must wait God's time in 
patience." 

" But is there nothing in my power to effect ? Is there no 
aid that I, by means of the riches that are yours, can render 
you?" 

" Nothing. I am bound by my fears, and by a promise." 

" A* promise rashly given, perchance, and unlawfully exacted; 
such a promise may not be binding." 

"That is a question which only my own conscience can 
decide," said Lady Thornleigh. " In the meantime — " 

" In the meantime," exclaimed her companion, with somo 
of her characteristic impatience, "give me, I entreat, some 
word, some name, connected, however remotely, with this cruel 
mystery, and leave the rest to me." 

" I cannot — I dare not," said Gertrude, turning even paler 
tha^ before. 
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" Take courage," urged Helen, " one name is all I ask for. 
Stay, do not speak, but write it here," and she placed her own 
small memorandum book in Gertrude's hand. 

For a moment the latter hesitated, and then taking the 
pencil, traced, with trembling fingers, two words upon the 
page. Helen did not read them then, but, closing the book^ 
laid it on the table beside her. 

" It is well," she said, " and I thank you for the effort you 
have made. Lady Thornleigh, we may never meet again; 
but should the time arrive when, with your boy and girl 
beside you, you are leading a life of happiness at dear old 
Thornleigh Abbey, promise me that, for the sake of one who 
will be poor and lonely then, you will think with mercy on the 
fallen ; and will believe that to those who have • loved much> 
much may, perhaps, be forgiven." 

" I promise," said Gertrude ; " and in return I ask you to be 
my friend." 

** A friend at heart, and for life, believe me. But there are 
circumstances under which even those who are bound by the 
closest ties of friendship, would do wisely to bid each other a 
lasting * farewell,' and ours is a case where (of all others) such 
a course would be most advisable." 

" Do not say so," said Gertrude, mournfully. " I cannot 
forget your generous kindness." 

** But you would remember other things which it is not in 
the nature of our sex to forget. Besides, you are of the world. 
Lady Thornleigh; and it becomes Philip's widow, and the 
mother of Philip's children, to stand as high as may be above 
the world's sneers, and the world's hard word. No, in this 
life we shall see each other no more. I depart to work for 
Philip and his children, while you remain to wait and 
hope." 

She looked so grandly beautiful as she spoke, that Gertrude 
shrank abashed into her humbler self. What was she, that 
Philip should have deserted that peerless creature to make one 
so every way inferior to her his bride ? What, indeed, but 
that men — 
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** Howeyer they do praise themselTOi, 
Hare fancies far more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women's are.*' 

Lady Thon^eigh found it impossible to change tlie purpose 
of the high-hearted woman, who would only accept from her, 
her hand at parting, and the fervent " God bless you," that 
'Came warm from the heart of Philip's widow. 

"May God be with you, and with your children," said 
Helen, as her hand (on which was a mourning ring for Thom- 
leigh) rested for a moment in that of his long parted-from 
wife. " May we meet again in a world where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, and where tears will be 
wiped from all faces. Wait and hope, Lady Thomleigh, and 
think kindly of me if you can." 

And so they parted. Alice loved her sister again, when she 
found that Gertrude did justice to the penitent woman, whose 
wrongs had been so much greater than her own. She did not 
attempt to analyse the causes which had wrought the change 
in her sister's feelings and opinions ; it was enough for her 
that Lady Thornleigh was no longer harsh and stem ; and 
there was consolation in the knowledge that Helen was in. 
possession of a password which might open the secret closet 
where the skeleton of her sister's life was hidden. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

** Gorgeous flowrets in the sunliglit shining 

Blossoms iSaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves with soft and silver lining, 

Buds that open only to decay. 
Brilliant hopes all woven in gorgeous tissues, 

Flaunting gaily in the golden light, 
Large desires with most uncertain issues. 

Tender wishes blossoming at night." 

LONQTBLLOW. 

The journey from Auray to Paris was a tedious one, and 
during the hours that it lasted, Helen had ample time to think 
over her plans and projects for the future. She had two great 
purposes in view, one of them being to obey Philip's last com- 
mands, and the other to benefit a class among her sex which, 
of all others, she pitied and mourned over. It had required 
but little reflection to convince her, that it was not by hiding 
herself in retirement, and by keeping aloof from the thronged 
haunts of her fellow-sinners, that either of the objects for 
which she desired to live, could be effected. 

By mixing in society, such- society at least as she could com- 
mand, there was some shadow of probability that the mystery 
of Lady Thomleigh's life might, through her means, be eluci- 
dated. With this hope, therefore, and in furtherance of the 
other object which she had so greatly at heart, she determined 
to fix her residence in London. Once there, manifold were the 
duties that she was resolved to impose on herself. Her work 
should be done everywhere — in the abodes of gaiety and dissi- 
pation, and, if necessary, even in the low haunts of the criminal 
and the abandoned. Like the wretched mendicants who, in 
continental cities, are seen to crawl forth in the early morning 
light, to search in dirt-heaps for such refuse scraps as may serve 
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them in their need ; even so did Helen determine to be a digger 
for the hidden good, small though her gain might be, and 
sought for among the cast-out dregs of low humanity. 

She had a mystery to solve, one, too, in which she little 
doubted that the interests of those she had sworn to serve 
were involved, it might be in a web of crime. 

Lady Thornleigh's manifest alarm precluded all recourse to 
professional "detectives," and it was therefore on her own 
unaided efforts that she could alone rely. Philip had not left 
the duty which he had neglected, to be performed by either un- 
willing or unable hands ; and the sequel of this story will show, 
that the humble instrument he had chosen was not unworthy of 
his trust. 

Helen's first act was to hire a house in one of the best and 
most fashionable streets, and to furnish it with care and taste. 
The "family mansion," where a gorgeous achievement blazed 
forth in heraldic splendour, was never more entered by her 
who was now its owner : nor did she take possession of any of 
the " family belongings " of the Thornleighs. Plate, jewels, 
library, furniture — all were hers : yet all remained as Philip 
left them, and, undesecrated by her touch, were guarded as 
sacred deposits for his widow and his children. 

The world of London knew nothing of Mrs. Vaughan, save 
that as Philip Thornleigh's mistress, she was said to have " be- 
haved well ;" and that, in appreciation of her conduct, and in 
disgust at that of his wife, he had committed the insane act of 
making her the heiress of his wealth. That she had schemed 
for this result, or acted in some unworthy fashion to arrive at 
it, seemed certainly more than probable ; and to that belief did 
those incline who were not likely to benefit by her accession to 
fortune. There were, however, many who took her merits 
upon trust, and believed her perfect, from the mere fact that 
she was rich. 

In the spring of the year that followed on Philip's death, 
Helen broke through her habits of seclusion, and what is called 
"opened her house " to a certain portion of the London world. 
It was a very agreeable society that she collected round her. 
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Among the men were many distinguished bj talent, and high 
•in worldly position — while there were besides a few persons of 
rare genius, but of reserved habits, who (thawed by the 
genial warmth of Helen's manner, and the unobtrusive bright- 
ness of her conversation) had been drawn from their books and 
their retirement to join her magic circle. 

There were some women among Helen's guests ; for she was 
not one of those who can endure an entire dependence for 
companionship on male friends and acquaintances : but although 
those of her own sex with whom she associated were necessarily 
chosen from that class against which society shuts its doors, it 
must not therefore be imagined that all such banished ones 
could find entrance within hers. There was a line drawn by 
Mrs. Vaughan, beyond which none could, and indeed beyond 
which none ever attempted to pass, for Helen acknowledged 
fuUy and unconditionally the wisdom and the justice of those 
long-standing social laws, by which women whose sins have 
been flagrant and public, are excluded from general recognition 
and consideration. 

" Those women," so Helen argued, " who could wish for, and 
aim at such recognition, are most probably the least sincere in 
their repentance, and the least worthy of being upheld. But 
there are encouragements to be given," she would say, " and 
friendly visits to be paid privately and unostentatiously to those 
who are mourning over their sins in solitude : and such kindly 
upholding can hardly do an injury to the interests of society." 
Impressed with this belief, she acted on it systematically, 
choosing her companions from among those whose early tempta- 
tions might in some sort palliate their offences, and especially 
seeking for those who, far from boasting of and luxuriating 
in the consequences of their guilt, were grieving over the 
necessity that kept them as they were. 

Were we describing an imaginary character, we would 
abstain from depicting Helen as having fellowship with the un- 
fruitful workers of darkness ; while we should, instead, pourtray 
her as leading the life of a penitent recluse, far from the dan- 
gers of temptation, and equally removed from the power of 
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succouring those who had fallen. This done (and having en- 
listed in her behalf the sympathies of the right thinking), we 
would lead our penitent gently by the hand, laying her down 
at last in a peaceful grave, over which village children should 
strew the flowers she loved the best, while with their innocent 
tears they moistened the sods that lay above the breast of 
their benefactress. 

But it was not among the just, who needed no repentance^ 
that our sinner believed her mission lay. Among those with 
whose weaknesses she was acquainted, and of whose mental 
diseases and their possible cure she had some knowledge, she 
deemed it her duty to live. It may be suggested that she chose 
that field of duty because in it she found an excitement that 
was pleasant to her ; and there are some who will not be back- 
ward to remark, that the company of sinners was likely to be 
more congenial to a woman of Helen's description th^i that of 
saints. There are few whose motives, as well as conduct, can 
bear with impunity the searching investigation of the merciless t 
but it is by her deeds, and by the good she effected, that this 
woman must be judged, and not by the preconceived notions 
of those by whom that judgment may be too rashly pronounced^ 

There was but one place of public resort frequented by Mrs. 
Vaughan, and that one was the Italian Opera. Her love of 
music was intense, and her attendance constant in the excellent 
box which she had engaged. She was known rather than seen 
to be there — for seated behind the half-drawn curtain, she 
indulged in her deeply felt pleasure with as much privacy as 
possible. 

It was on a full and brilliant night at " Her Majesty's 
Theatre," that two men standing in the stalls between the acts 
of the " Lucia," levelled their glasses somewhat pertinaciously 
at a box on the first tier, in which one lady was visible, and the 
presence of another was more than suspected. 

The former, whose face was turned towards the stage, was a 
little creature— fair-haired and beautifully "got up," with 
small delicate features and a dazzling skin. Of the latter, we, 
whose privilege it is to look behind the curtain, can offer a 
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description. She was dressed in black, as, indeed, was her in- 
variable custom ; and her only ornaments were the diamond 
locket suspended from her throat, and a single crimson rose in 
her rich dark hair. Her face had a character of calm lovelinesa 
(if we maj so express it) that was singularlj attractive, and 
had she allowed her beauty to be seen, she would have been the 
cynosure of many an eye that night. 

Her companion was the " well-conducted," but too tardily 
married wife of Lord Tiverton — an old and intimate Mend of 
Philip Thomleigh. The pair were well-matched, for they nevet 
had what the husband called ''rows;" and they were both 
firmly convinced that the best philosophy of life consists in 
every one doing what he or she finds most agreeable. Lady 
Tiverton was a first-rate rider across country, " sticking to her 
horse," as her lord expressed it, *' better than any woman in 
England ;" and for that cause, if for that alone, he whose soul 
was in the stable would have admired and respected her. 

Lord Tiverton was rarely seen at the Opera, or indeed in 
any place where " dress" was required, and where ladiea 
expected him to be decorous. He hated to be what the 
Prench call gene, and what he called bored ; and he had more- 
over a fancy for putting his boots where he chose, and wa& 
sulky if (when nature within him called for a cigar) he was not 
able to obey her dictates. Sleepy he was at aU times and 
places — and as, at his home and in his club, he would alwaya 
indulge in the pleasant restorative of a " nap ; " he declared 
that it was " deuced jolly" to adhere to those sanctums where 
there were no " confounded women to make the agreeable to." 
Such was Lord Tiverton. Maggie Brand suited him exactly; 
for she had just the right number of ideas in her head, and 
just the proper amount of sentiment in her heart, to keep her 
what he called " straight," while " Tiwy" was to her a — 

" Sometliiiig better than her dog, a little dearer than her horse ;" 

and she was true to him accordingly. 

Lady Tiverton entertained for Mrs. Vaughan a feeling 
almost akin to afiection. The latter amused her^ while most 
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of the women she associated with were so '' boring ; " she had 
caught " Tiwy*s" word (the word indeed of most of the men 
she knew), and used it freely. She was not particularly fond 
of music, and on the present occasion had come to the Opera 
to please her friend, who did not care to be companionless 
at the theatre, and one of whose favourite operas had been 
announced for performance on the night in question. 

During the first act, and while her senses were wrapt in the 
enjoyment of Donizetti's most exquisite melodies, a youngman had 
entered the box, and unobserved by its occupants, had taken up 
his temporary station there. He was one of the hundreds of 
well-dressed juvenile gentlemen who are harmless enough in 
themselves, but whose increasing numbers (a supply evidently 
created by the demand) does not tend to raise our estimate of 
the dignity of the nineteenth century, in so far as its social 
ambitions may be taken into account. That women find such 
beings necessary to them is a fact, though a melancholy one. 
Did they not exist, who would do the dancing work — the 
attendance and commission work — and, alas, sometimes the 
dirty work ? Who is it that repeats to the itching ears of 
eager listeners the scandal and gossip of the clubs ? Who is 
it, that going from house to house, promulgates the last on dit^ 
the last scrape, the last whispered surmise ? Who but the 
well-dressed, smooth-spoken, simpering gentlemen, who con- 
gregate round the ladies' tea-tables, and pander to their per- 
verted tastes ? 

There was no ill-nature in the individual whose name was 
"Preddy'* Hemingsley, and who had just ambled daintily into 
Mrs. Yaughan's box, for he was as obedient and nearly as 
innocuous as a dancing-dog. Helen rather liked him, for 
though pretty to look at, he was quite devoid of affectation^ 
and though content to be silent, was ready to answer tolerably 
to the point the questions put to him. 

Lady Tiverton never stayed late at places of amusement. 
She was rather a creature of habit, and living much in the 
open air was apt, not only to grow sleepy betimes, but to 
manifest her somniferousness in a rather demonstrative fashion- 
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"Poor little woman," said the dancing attendant, on hitf 
return from seeing her to her carriage. He was exhilarated 
by his promotion to the front of the box, and perhaps felt it 
appropriate to be " fast." " Poor little woman ! I fancy Tiwy 
pulls her up sharp, if she stays out too late." 

" Does he ? " said Helen, smiling. " I should think it 
would be scarcely necessary to pull up anything so easy going 
as Maggie." 

" How pretty she looked to-night," pursued little Preddy, 
" so much prettier than when she's got up to ride." 

" Do you think so ? Ah, that is because you are not a 
hunting man." 

" But I do hunt when I can get a mount ; only I believe 
I think all women prettier when they don't try to look like 
men. It's hard to keep up with the pace girls go in these 
days." 

" It's the pace that kills, then, you think ? " said Mrs. 
Vaughan, smiling. " And you are determined, of course, not 
to fall a victim to the charms of a * fast' young lady? " 

" Not if I can help it," answered Preddy, with all a weak 
creature's keen instinct of self-preservation. " But now, Mrs. 
Yaughan, don't you think that women are bores when they're 
slangy ? " 

" Perhaps you don't speak the language. I have heard that 
it is a nice one, when thoroughly understood," remarked Helen, 
ironically. 

" Oh, but I do understand it," cried Preddy, who was 
evidently unwilling to be thought deficient in any modem 
accomplishment ; " my sisters talk it a little too, and I assure 
you they were much nicer before they learnt it. Cecilia used 
to be ladylike and good-natured, but now she is always making 
herself sick with cigarettes ; while Julia almost swears at her, 
and tells her that she makes herself look as ugly as the 
deuce." 

" A pleasant picture you have drawn of your sisters. And 
what do you do the while ? Look on and say nothing P " 

" Well, I used to sing with them, but they don't care about 
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that now, or for playing either. They think men hate^ smsicy 
and are bored by quiet, accomplished girls. I do belie to my 
sisters would do just like us at the clubs if they could." 

** It is a pitiable state of things," said Mrs. Vaughan, con- 
dolingly. " But surely you give them good advice, and tlie 
benefit of your experience." 

" Why should I ? they won't listen to me. They think me 
a muff when I tell them that men hate 'fast' girls ; and as to 
believing me when I say that fellows talk about and ridicule 
them at the clubs, why, they only laugh at me." 

" Then I don't see what more you can do ; and I fear that 
Miss Cecilia and Miss Julia must be left to the purchase of 
their own experience." 

When the conversation (if such it could be called) had 
reached this point, Helen, whose eyes were turned towards the 
stalls, remarked the two men whose double barrels were at 
that moment again levelled at her box. One of them she 
knew, while the other scarcely seemed a stranger to her. She 
could not recollect when or where she had seen him before ; 
but surely that rather remarkably shaped head, with its broad 
massive forehead, was not strange to her. 

While she was searching her memory for time and place, 
she perceived an empty space where the two men had been; 
and in another moment the door of the box opened and 
admitted them. 

Mrs. Yaughan shook hands with the one she was acquainted 
with, and who happened to be among her especial favourites ; 
the latter then introduced his companion as Arthur Brandreth. 

On hearing the name, Helen at once recollected it to be 
that of the singular individual with whom years before she had 
formed an acquaintance — transient indeed, but pleasant. 
, " I was sure I had seen you before," said she, holding out 
her hand; " for you are the same, and yet almost as different 
as two p can be." 

'* Is it pos&ible that you had the faintest shadow of a recol- 
lection of me?" asked Brandreth, seating himself beside her. 
'^Scarcely a man has reoogoised me that I have met in the 
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streets to-day : and I have liad serious tboughts of ticketing , 
myself as * Arthur Brandreth, as per invoice, by ship * Mala* 
bar,* from Madagascar.*" 

"But when' did you come home?" asked Helen. 

" Home ? There is no particular spot on earth that bears 
that [name for me. Is it home where one has most friends ? 
If so, mine is surely not in the British Islands." 

"Don't believe him, Mrs. Yaughan," interposed his com- 
panion ; " he has more friends than almost anyone I know, to 
say nothing of — " 

" Johnnie Paulett ?" interrupted Arthur. " A very host in 
himself, as I can testify. I wish you could have seen his face 
when I sloped in at one in the morning yesterday, and offered 
to toss up for a pound I owed him." 

" Yes ; and a nice-looking party you were. Just landed by 
ship and rail from the other side of the world ! I was just 
going to turn in myself, Mrs. Yaughan, when he made his 
appearance, and reminded me that he'd been absent a year 
short of the ten I betted him he wouldn't stay away." 

" And now I hope that you intend to give up your wander- 
ing life," said Helen, " and try if you can like us all better 
than you did nine years ago." 

"Not he," said Paulett, "he'll hate us all, especially the 
young women ; he won't like their playing * fast and loose.' " 

" Hush," said Helen, " do not prejudice him against anyone. 
I will not allow you to be a fair judge of either persons or 
things, for you have been too long an unconcerned spectator, 
to know much of the games that are in fashion." 

" Quite right, my dear Mrs. Yaughan," said Brandreth. 
^' Paulett has grown severe upon the follies of the young, and 
has been attempting to convince me that I shall be shocked 
at all I see. He says that such fantastic tricks are played 
upon low earth, as — " 

"May make the devils laugh," added Paulett. "And by 
the bye, Brandreth, you saw a new animal when you came in; 
new, at least, since your time, — young Hemiugaley" (he was 
making his parting bow to Mrs. Yaughan) " must have- beaa 
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a boy when you left England, and now he is one of the dozens 
cat out of the same pattern — 

** Fellows that can distingnish and divide 
A hair, 'twixt south and south-west side." 

And really (for all that I can see) they can distinguish little 
beyond the arrangement of their outward man ; the cutting of 
their coats, the curling of their whiskers, and the ingenious 
inyentions of their feminine-looking jewellery." 

"But they do little harm," said Helen, deprecatingly, 
" And Freddy is a good specimen of his class. He pays his 
bills and goes to church, and really talks rather amusingly 
sometimes." 

" How well one knows the kind of man! " exclaimed Arthur^ 
" Fellows, whose small selves are sufficient for them ; and 
whose blood is * very snow broth.' Happy, perhaps, for them 
that it is so." These words were added in a low tone, but 
Helen heard and noted them. 

Johnnie Paulett, meantime, was examining Arthur Bran- 
dreth with curiosity. He had himself arrived at an age when 
the passions of many men* have subsided into the "snow 
broth" state, so evidently envied by his friend. But, though 
his hair was thinned by the every day living of some fifty 
years, and though his once strikingly handsome face and 
figure had lost something of their comeliness and symmetry, 
yet Johnnie's blood had not cooled down as yet, nor had the 
mercury, in his temperament, sensibly fallen. 

He was one of the most popular of men in a certain " set," 
and that " set" was not the least agreeable to be found in the 
World of Pleasure. He had much wit, and was anything but 
shy in using it, and was blest with the high spirits which 
generally make a man a welcome companion. It is true that 
there were careful fathers and watchful husbands who occa- 
sionally manifested symptoms of a desire to keep him at a 
distance ; but what cared Johnnie for such exceptions ? He 
had enough, and to spare, of fun and frolic ; and for more 
years than many men can boast he had enjoyed life to the 
utmost. 
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But now we must turn to the reverse of the picture. 
Johnnie had a mind and a heart, and they had been wasted ; 
he had great talents, and thej had been misapplied; and 
proud, independent feelings, which had nearly gone down in 
the wreck of life, never to be recovered. He had been 
brought up to no profession, having been cursed on his 
entrance into life with just so many thousands as render the 
choice of one not a matter of absolute necessity. Those 
thousands had rapidly dwindled away: and now, with the 
years of half-a-century over his head, there remained of his 
small fortune but little more than was sufficient to pay the 
subscriptions to his clubs, and to defray his travelling expenses 
from the house of one "great man" to that of another. 

The ruin staring him in the face had, apparently, but little 
effect on Johnnie's spirits. 

** At thirty he suspected himself a fool, 
Knew it at forty, and did not change his plan." 

He had never been known to say an ill-natured thing of 
man or woman ; and the world, who deserved censure, appre- 
ciated this forbearance in his early age. But even wit palls 
upon the pampered ; and good-nature grows to be called by 
some other name, when the power to return hospitality is not 
equal to the will, and when the obliged one (?) can only offer 
to his friends that which gold, or worth of gold, should never 
buy. 

Helen had a true regard, and esteem, for Johnnie. With 
her he was his better self — the man who was meant for higher 
things — the true friend and judicious counsellor. There was 
something that was analogous in their characters which drew 
them together, and few were more warmly esteemed in Mrs. 
Vaughan*s pleasant house, than the nearly wearied man of the 
world, whose talents and advantages had been so utterly 
thrown away. 

"You must come and see me," said Helen, addressing 
Arthur Brandreth, as they stood waiting for her carriage to be 
called. " I have so much to talk about, so much to tell, that 
it would interest you to know." 
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Arthur accepted the invitation with alacrity, and "Good 
nights" having been exchanged, the two friends, arm-in-arm^ 
sauntered clubwards. 

" What a sunny creature that is," said Paulett, with flome- 
thing like a sigh. " "What a Uiigfortune it is, that one never 
knows the right woman at the right time. Twenty years ago, 
if I had met with her, I might have had a chance of success, 
and then — why, perhaps I should not be reduced to grinning 
through a horse-collar for my dinner, as is the case with me 
now." 

" * Some to whom Heaven in wit has heen profuse, 
Want as much more to turn it into use,' 

muttered Brandreth. " But, my dear old fellow," added he,. 
" what is the use of looking back ? We all have the present, 
and we all may have a future. You have been picking straws 
for years, on Life's surface; you should have gone deeper 
had you wanted Pearls. It is not too late to seek them now." 

" And start for Ceylon or Madagascar, eh ? By Jove, Td 
go there or anywhere else to make money. Could I get a 
Pearl-fishery ? what fun it, would be ! and I am bo con- 
foundedly tired of that painted old — " 

" What a boy you are still," said his friend, as they stood 

together on the steps of the T Club. " I wish I were a» 

young in heart and feeling!" 

The gaslight flashed upon these two faces, the one so thin 
and world-worn, and the other (despite his words) so full of 
hopeful energy ; and, as they stood there, the pale, full moon 
looked calmly down upon the sleeping city. Hushed seemed 
its millions of human animalcukB, and gone to rest its busy 
multitudes ; but to thousands within its precincts night 
brought no calm : for the wounds of sin and sorrow fester 
everywhere, and the physicians that are abroad are powerless- 
to heal. 



CHAPTER XX. 

'^ Steadfast, sereae, unmovable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent night, 
Bums on fur evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light !" 

Longfellow. 

** I BELiETE I hate England," said Arthur Brandreth, who 
liad been paying a long yisit, and enjoying an hour's cheerful 
"chat" in Helen's drawing-room. "Yes, I am sure I hate 
England." 

" Would it seem pleasanter, and would you love it better, 
without its faults ? " asked his hostess. 

"No ; but its faults have grown more jftagrant, and it is-a 
changed world since I knew it." 

** You are ten years older, dear Mr. Brandreth ; and at five-and- 
thirty the change is in ourselves. Have you never in manhodft 
returned to scenes and places that as a child you thought 
grand and beautiful, and felt that the grandeur and the beauty 
• had lain in your own want of power to contrast them wit^ 
other and more imposing objects ? Believe me that our views 
of life are often equally a mistake, and that ten years ago you 
understood them as a child does." 

"Would, then, that I had never tasted of the tree that 
makes men wise! But the change is not only in myself; be- 
lieve me that it is not. You, and others who have lived on in 
this world of England, mark the difference no more than yoti 
do the gradual effects of time on the faces of those with whom 
you live. But years of absence have invested me with the 
power of drawing comparisons, and I can assure you that 
there are great changes for the worse, on the surface, as well 
as in the hidden places, of social life." 

" And in what, and in whom, lies the difference ? But I 
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need not ask : for your answer will certainly be, that it is in 
women." 

" You are right, and I believe that it is partly owing to the 
lamentable deterioration that I trace in them, that men ha?e 
grown even harder, coarser, and more selfish than before." 

" You are hard upon your own sex," remonstrated Helen. 

'^ Not so hard as your sex is upon their own. I have heard 
and seen such strange things since I set foot in this evil city ! 
The very air of it is pollution, or it could not so harden the 
heart and confuse the right judgment of those who belong to 
(what is still called by courtesy) the ' softer sex.' " 

" But is it only in London : and is every woman in it forward, 
and foolish, and unfeeling P Surely here as elsewhere there are 
endless varieties of character. Surely, even here there must 
be some good to set against the mass of wrong and folly." 

" Do not think me uncharitable when I say, that it really 
seems as though the good became bad here, and the bad worse. 
I have been listening to Johnnie Paulett, who is a man of 
experience and of the world, and he declares (and, faith, I half 
believe him) that the hearts of women who are everything that 
is charitable, and kind, and gracious, among the fields and 
flowers of God's blessed country, turn into very touchwood, 
as • hollow, as worthless, and as light, when in the dust and 
dross of the city that man has made ! There is no pure milk 
of human kindness in folks' nature here ; cold water is the 
chief ingredient — three parts to one at least." 

" If this be Mr. Paulett's opinion," said Helen, " it is a 
somewhat ungrateful return for the hospitality with which he 
is everywhere received." 

" Paulett is losing health and nerve," said Brandreth, sadly. 
" A man must suffer for having led an aimless, useless exist- 
ence. And what, in Heaven's name, is to become of him 
when he grows old ? I do not mean that he has visions of the 
workhouse fare before him, poor fellow ! but he has a prospect 
which, on my soul ! I think is worse. Day by day, when he 
will have lost the power to amuse them, friends will drop 
from him ; invitations will grow fewer ; and his evenings at 
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home and alone more frequent. Even now he has not always 
health or spirits for the " Club," which will some day be almost 
his only resource — no wife ! no children ! and nothing of com- 
fort or of satisfaction to look back upon ! Such a kind-hearted, 
good fellow, too ! It is a melancholy prospect, and one that, 
I know it often saddens Johnnie's own heart to dwell on." 

" Melancholy indeed," said Helen, " and one on which, as 
you remark, our poor friend often thinks. Most ungrateful, 
too, are the very persons who have benefited by his brilliant 
powers of conversation; for they appear to think that by 
allowing him to eat and drink at their lordly boards, they have 
paid him for his witty sallies and his cheery talk Ah ! who 
can deny the melancholy fact that there is dirt in ' the crumbs 
that fall from a rich man's table!' Poor Johnnie! Do you 
know that I have even heard him accused of the sin of * lord- 
loving,' and have found it impossible (except by barren and 
useless words) to defend him. It is so hard to hear a friend 
unjustly stigmatised. Johnnie, too, who of all living men sees 
least the difference ' 'twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledeel' " 

" And how amusing he is 1 " continued Arthur. " We both 

^ined yesterday at the L 's, and he said such dry, quaint 

things, giving point to the dull jests of others by his own happy 
turns of thought, and quick appreciation of the ludicrous." 

'' Yes, he certainly does possess the gift of making those he 
amuses, believe themselves to be the sayers of good things." 

" The success of a jest lying oftener in the ear of him that 
hears it, than in the tongue of him who makes it," quoted 
Brandreth ; ** but besides this happy quality, Johnnie possesses 
the invaluable one of either being or seeming interested in tho 
conversation of his fellow-guests. How many of us demon- 
fltrate an impatience, at once mortifying and angering to the 
colloquist, who is taking his turn at the table-talk ! And how 
few of us even appear to consider the affairs of others as 
interesting to any but the expounder of them ! With Johnnie, 
a tender care for the feelings of his fellow-man is a constitu- 
tional gift ; one of the few that he has not suffered to rust for 
want of use." 
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'^ I am glad that you find him at least unaltered, and stmd- 
ing firm amongst the disastrous changes and chances that jtm, 
mourn over." 

" Don't laugh at me, but listen while I tell you sometfamg 
of what passed at our dinner yesterday. A rather pretty gid 
was on my right hand. She was not shy, and for that I at 
first thanked her, as she chatted away to her stranger neigh- 
bour in a free, pretty kind of fashion. Her dress was peculiar, 
rich for an unmarried woman, but somewhat too decolletee for 
any of God's civilised creatures. After a glass or two rf 
champagne her spirits rose — ^pray do not be shocked — she was 
excited a little by talk, and noise, and wine ; but she wai , 
evidently too much accustomed to the latter not to take her 
glass with tolerable safety." 

"Now, Mr. Brandreth, I am disappointed in yon," said 
Helen, *' for I had thought you more charitable, and less gi?ea 
to evil surmises." 

" My dear Mrs. Vaughan, forgive me if I have done evil m 
your sight ; but note well that I have mentioned no names, bxA 
that I do but quote one instance of the truth of what I hear^ 
alas ! much talked off, namely, that the hard life led by Londom 
young ladies, and the constant state of excitement in which 
they exist, calls for, and is in part kept up and supported by; 
the over-free use of pernicious stimulants. But to return to 
my pleasant neighbour. Young Lord Eastham was seated 
opposite to us, and across the table she addressed him fre- 
quently. This surprised me a little, I confess, but it was the 
after-dinner conversation (when in the drawing-room we both 
joined her) that astonished me the most. We were talking (a 
hackneyed subject to the others, but a new and fresh one to 

me) of the habitues of the Park. Miss (no name, you 

perceive, after your rebuke) seemed knowing about horseflesh^ 
and cunning in equestrian lore. On a sudden she turned to me. 
* "What do you think of " Croquet's " chesnut ? ' she asked. I 
was silent, being too much startled for speech ; so the yoang 
lady rattled on. * And " Croquet " herself,' she said, with a 
laugh, 'do you admire her ? J think her hardly pretty, and yefc 
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how men do rave about ber !' Lord Eastbam laugbed. 'Ask 
old Stareon,' be remarked ; * I don't wonder at bis being 
spoony, for sbe's an uncommon fine figure, and then sbe's bo 
avofully cheeky^ Oh ! Mrs. Yaugban, to tbink that our young 
English girls should bave sunk to tbis ! To think tbat tbey 
should so bave lost the delicacy and sense of decorum of their 
sex, as to talk openly of women who — *' 

Helen interrupted him with a laugh. 

" My dear Mr. Brandreth," she said, " you seem to forget 
that you are talking to one, of whom the world, if it chose, 
might—" 

" Might if it dared ; but there are bounds to the audacity of 
even the world's brazen tongue," interrupted Arthur. " No, I 
did not, for I cannot forget to whom I am talking, though^ 
perhaps, even to think of one so pure of life, while dwelling <m 
those who flaunt their misdeeds shamelessly in the face of dsy, 
is an offence. I firmly believe that were there more women 
such 2A you, men would be less driven to the ^ Croquets/ and 
other such Hght, gamesome things, for companionship. I mi^n, 
.were they like you in all but — " 

'^ K^ow, please not to cross the ^'s and put the dots on the i's, 
And BO contrive to make us both uncomfortable/' said Helen^ 
with a smile. " I am much obliged for your compliment, and 
confess to bave often thought with you, that if young ladies 
would be lively and talkative, without degenerating into slang 
— soft-hearted without being sentimental, and good without 
being straightlaced, — men would appreciate them more highly, 
and would be less often driven to associate with women of the 
class you speak of. But enough of this, as I have to discourse 
with you concerning some dear old friends of your not-for- 
gotten past, friends who are living far from the contamination 
of the world, and who are, at this moment, in circumstances 
neither happy nor prosperous." 

There was much that Brandreth heard during that length- 
ened conversation which was new to him. In common with all 
the world, he had heard reports far from favourable to Lady 
Thomleigh, for the breath of scandal, subtile and penetrating 
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as the electric fluid, steals amongst us we know not liow ; and, 
even in the Antipodes, Arthur had heard the on-dits of an evil- 
thinking society. But of Alice no intelligence had reached 
him. The mild light of quiet, good deeds shines very faintly in 
a naughty world ; and of the lady he had loved Arthur had, 
therefore, heard no word. In the distant regions where he had 
been sojourning, the image of that fair girl had remained with 
him, pure and unsullied as a freshly-gathered flower. He had 
remembered her through weary voyages on the stormy ocean : 
and through sleepless nights on desert sands (while with 
upturned face he watched the shooting stars) ; soft eyes had 
looked on him as though from heaven. He had pictured her 
to himself as the wife of his friend, and had turned from the ideal 
painting with a shudder. He had endeavoured to thrust her 
from his memory, but she would still return — return, as he 
fondly hoped, to bless him with her friendship, and to stimulate 
him to good deeds. And now, for the flrst time, he heard that 
she was free, and not only free, but poor — in exile, and looked 
down upon. Arthur rejoiced at the thought. It might be 
wrong ; it was doubtless selflsh ; but still it was deep happiness 
to reflect that through his means that self-devoted girl should 
learn what true love was, and, knowing it, should rest on his 
true heart for ever. 

He hid neither his joy nor his hopes from Helen — from 
Helen who already knew so much, and to whom, nine long 
years before, Philip Thomleigh had not hesitated to impart his 
<5onviction that Arthur loved his sister Alice. 

" I shall set oft' for Southampton to-morrow," said the so 
lately-returned traveller, " and make for the port of St. Mala» 
I know the line of country well, having been once already Iq 
that direction." 

" Where have you not been?" asked Helen. 

"Never to Kelhouet," answered Arthur. "And now, dear 
Mrs. Yaughan, wish me success and happiness, and hope for 
me, that after all, I may not be rushing into a * foors paradise, 
to few unknown/ I should not like to fail in this, for I am 
too old to fall in love again." 
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"And women are so different to what they were in your 
day," said Helen, playfully. 

'* Different ! Tea, in some things ; but the daughters of 
Eve are still very fair," responded Arthur, on whom that bright 
smile had, notwithstanding his love for Alice, told a little. 

"Was it Helen's fault that so few men could resist the charm 
of her manner, the softness of her voice, and the pervading 
feminine attraction of every look and movement ? 

Must it be reckoned up among her sins, that having known 
the bliss of being loved devotedly, and — ^greater happiness still 
— of loving deeply in return, her heart should sometimes be 
filled momentarily with a wild yearning for passionate affec- 
tion ? 

Women who are constituted mentally and physically as 
Helen was, are the most sorely tempted to evil — tempted alike 
by their own hearts and feelings, and by those of the other sex, 
who, seeing into the depths of their natures, value them for the 
rich wealth of love that lies buried there. Helen was far from 
being either ignorant of or insensible to the admiration that 
Bhe read in Brandreth's eyes. The cold of heart will blame her, 
and the untempted ones will condemn her for a sensation 
which, after all, was natural. But let her hope for pardon 
(even though she was sending forth her lost Philip's friend to 
plead his cause with Philip's sister), for she had begun — let us 
speak it lowly, for the whisper had only thrilled softly through^ 
her own heart — she had begun to feel that Brandreth's society 
was a source of happiness to her, and that the loss of his daily 
visits would be sorely felt. She had called herself to account 
for her pitiable weakness, even while Arthur told her of hia 
love for Alice ; and had striven successfully to hide the shadow 
of regret that flitted across her countenance; but when she 
saw that, in parting with her, he was not unmoved, a flush of 
pleasure rose to her temples. 

Porgive her, for she is human — ^forgive her, for she will 
deeply repent of her momentary weakness, and, doing battle 
bravely with the enemy, will come out a conqueror at last. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** The day drags througb, tbotigli storms keep outtlie sun. 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 

The thorns which I hare reap'd are of the tree 

I planted — they have torn me, and I bleed ; 

I should have known what finiit would spring from such a seed." 

Bntor. 



Theee came a day after weary waiting, when the 
postman, in his blouse and badge, left in the spacious kitchen 
of Kelhouet a Toluminous packet containing letters for Ladj 
Thomleigh. The contents of that packet were important, for 
they told her that she was at last released from the vow of 
secresy that had been exacted from her, and that she could 
reward her sister for her generous trust. In her own words 
shall Gertrude's story be told — told as it was to her who had 
clung to the suspected one through evil report and good report, 
saying, as did the tender Euth of old, " Where thou goest, I 
will go, and where thou diest there I will be buried." 

" Tou were too young, dear Alice," began Lady Thomleigh, 
** when I first left home, to remember that event. I was sevens 
teen then ; it seems but as the age of a child to me now, but in 
those days I deemed myself ripe in wisdom and experience. 
Tou know that I was taken abroad by our cousins, the Sedley 
Mainwarings. They were young, giddy, and devoted to dissi- 
potion. Their follies came under the head of " a liking for so- 
ciety ;" but the result of them was, that their house became the 
rendezvotis of the unprincipled and reckless of all nations, who 
were congregated in the gay French town where we resided. 
I was for nearly a year the inmate of their house ; and as you 
may imagine, my life, contrasted as it was with the dulness and 
misery at home, was agreeable enough. Alice, you do not 
know what the misery of that home was ! " 
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" I do know it," said ber sister, almost in a whisper, " for I 
heard long ago (when I was a. very little child) strange and 
mysterious stories about my poor father ; and can well imagine 
that when I was too young to note what was passings your life 
at the Hall was anything but a happy one." 

" Yes, you must have heard the talk of servants — servants, 
who know so much, and yet so little after all ; but you cam hardly 
have guessed the whole frightful truth. Alice, your father was 
mad ! You may well shudder, and turn pale. I have never 
said the awful words before ; but they are a fitting beginning 
for a tale like mine. 

" I utter them now without flinching or disguise ; for it wa» 
not an hereditary insanity, but was caused by a blow on the 
head from a fall. He was sometimes hard to manage ; occa* 
sionally, however, I think he knew us all, and loved his daugh- . 
ters. But then there came dreadful illnesses that shook his 
reason, and brought him near to death. But the worst is yet 
to come, for our mother — Alice, I must speak it low — our 
mother was cruel to him, and — " 

" Hush, Gertrude ! For the love of Heaven ! Hush ! Be- 
member she is our mother, and let me respect her if I can ! " 

" Be it so ; and I have said enough if I have shown you how 
great was the cause I had to dread my home, and to long for 
escape from it by any means in ray power. The greater num- 
ber of the men by whom we were surrounded, were anything 
but rich ! but even if they had been more largely endowed with 
the gifts of fortune, it was unlikely (from their class and cha- 
racter) that they would have dreamt of what is called ' offering 
me marriage.' Our most constant guest was a handsome man 
af the name of Considine. He was not very young, being ten 
years at least my senior ; and full of the wisdom that is given 
by experience and knowledge of the world. His mother, who 
had been a long time dead, had been a Cuban-Spaniard. He 
was a papist ; and his family on his father's side were Irish. 

" So much it was necessary to say of the descent of the man 
who has exercised so fatal an influence on my life and condueL 
in character, he was vain to &. degree 1 have noeLy seen 
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equalled ; morbidly sensitive to ridicule, and determined, even 
to obstinacy, when opposed. My first impression was, that he 
was half a savage, so wild seemed his nature, and so hot and 
untameable the blood that coursed through his veins. From the 
beginning I feared him ; but my cousin laughed at my alarm,, 
and encouraged his daily visits. So, in time, I grew to dread 
him less. I was vain then, Alice, and my self-conceit was 
gratified by his attentions. The prospect of returning to the 
Hall, too, was hateful to me ; and so fearing, and not loving him, 
I still wished to marry Henry Considine. 

" Poor Gertrude ! I can almost understand it," said Alice^ 
Bofbly. 

" Try to understand it, dear, for my sake," said Lady Thom- 
leigh ; " and try to feel with me ; for the knowledge that you 
do so will give me courage to proceed. Alice, that wild, un- 
governed man made love to me. You can hardly know what 
that sentence means, dear sister. Well, he did not ask me to 
marry him, not at least in the early period of our acquaintance ; 
but he swore he loved me, and reproached me with my coldness, 
calling me his ' Belle, mais froide Anglaise.* And I (to my 
shame be it spoken), I bore it all, in the hope that in the end 
he would marry me, and save me from the home I dreaded." 

There was a pause for breath, and then, encouraged by the 
sympathy so clearly to be read in the eyes of her listener. Lady 
Thomleigh continued thus : 

" I was still in suspense — still hoping for the proposal that 
seemed hovering on Considine' s lips, when I received a letter 
from my mother, desiring my immediate return. There was 
no escape, no hope of delay or change — go I must, and that at 
once. It was arranged that my cousin's French maid should 
accompany me to Paris, where a friend of my mother's was ta 
meet and escort me the rest of the way to my home. I left 

P with bitter regret, and with many tears parted from the 

relations who, thoughtless and injudicious as they had showa 
themselves, had been invariably khid and affectionate to their 
ill-fated cousin. 

** On the evening of the first day we stopped at B , wher© 
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it was arranged that we should pass the night. It was nearly 
dark when I stepped from the coupe of the diligence, and, judge 
of my dismay and affidght, when (standing ready to assist me) 
I saw the form and face of Henry Considine. He, too, as.it 

appeared, had left P that morning, having taken upon 

himself, as he said, to be my escort. 

"I will not describe to you the scene that followed, nop 
repeat the arguments used by him to induce me to consent to 
a private marriage. It is sufficient to say that he so worked 
upon my fears, by pointing out the disgrace that would befal 
me, when the fact of his pursuit of me should transpire, that I 
at last agreed to his proposal. A ceremony, which I believed 
to be a legal one, was gone through the next morning. Con- 
sidine had assured me on several occasions that he professed no 
particular creed of religion ; and he had more than once been 
seen to enter the Protestant church at P . I saw, there- 
fore, no reason to doubt that the service, as performed by a 
young English clergyman who had accompanied him from 

P , was a binding one, and that in the English Consul's 

house we were lawfully and duly married. 

The only witnesses on the occasion were Pauline, the French 
servant, and the English consul ; but the clergyman, who 
seemed to feel an interest in my fate, put into my hands ere he 
left a few hastily written lines, which he told me I might even- 
tually find useful. Poor young man ! he was evidently one of 
those who leave their friends and homes, to die alone in a warmer 
but less friendly soil, for a; cough hard and frequent shook his 
thin frame, as he pronounced the blessing on those whom he 
had united. 

" It was the last time that that feeble sufferer was called 
upon to perform any of the duties of his sacred profession, for 
ere another month was over he lay at rest in the Protestant 
burial-ground of P . 

''I soon found that I had gained nothing by my ill-omened 
marriage ; for not only was my return to my home not pre- 
vented, but I had to bear with me the burden of a heavy 
secret. My husband accompanied me as far as Paris, and thera 
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exacted from me an oath, the most awful and solemn, that nerer 
during the lifetime of his mother's brother and sister (persons 
whom he described as plunged in the lowest depths of bigotry) 
would I divulge the fact that he had married an English woman 
and a Protestant. I had no choice but to obey, for I was 
utterly at his mercy ; and so the irrevocable words were spoken, 
and we parted. Alice ! I never saw him again. But I will not 
now dwell upon his end, and will continue my own miserable 
story. 

" It was not long after my return home ere I found that a 
portion, at least, of my secret could not be for ever hidden 
from those about me. At first I rejoiced in my discovery, for 
I did not believe but that my husband would at once come to 
my relief when he knew of my situation. So I wrote to him 
a letter full of hope and of entreaty, that he would lose no 
time in making our marriage public. I even feigned a love I 
did not feel, and prayed for his presence as for a thing necessary 
to my happiness. The answer I received was a blow to all my 
highly wrought expectations. It was written with chilling re- 
serve, and betrayed far more concern for his own worldly pros- 
pects, than of consideration either for my comfort or my character. 
He was greatly dependent upon his uncle and aunt (he wrote) ,^ 
^nd could not afford to throw away their regard, or his hopes 
of a future inheritance. ^ I must keep quiet,' he added, 'and 
conceal my situation as long as possible. In the end,' were his 
Concluding words, ^ we can together devise some means of keep- 
ing everything private.' And this was the man who had sworn 
with such vehemence, and so many scores of times, that I vra.s 
a.11 in all to him 1 — that life would be worthless without me, and 
death with me a heaven upon earth ! 

" I will not pain you by describing in detail the mental and 
bodily sufferings I endured while dragging through the many 
long and weary weeks which passed eve my mother taxed me 
with my fault. I do not marvel now that she deemed that 
fault to be so far greater than the reality j nor that (as I did 
not dare to confide to her the whole) she believed in none of my 
assertions. She had never shown me much of the affectioa 
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that is supposed of necessity to exist between mother and child 
and from the hour of her fell discovery I verily believe she hated 
me. I went away alone, Alice. Well do I remember the 
awful night when, with no friend to help or cheer me, I lay in my 
narrow berth, tossed on a wild winter sea, that broke over the 
deck of a small French steamer. It was a long voyage that, 
from Southampton to St. Malo, but such was the route chosen 
for purposes of secresy and concealment. In a foreign country, 
«.nd in the heart of a great city, my child first saw the light; 
and I, its miserable mother, surrendered it at once into the hands 
<)f strangers. Tears — long years have passed since then, but 
Tisions of that season of agony haunt my memory still, and 
whirl me back into the past as into a heavy sea of troubles. 

" Alice ! the man to whom my child was given was the peiv 
43on Philip saw that day. It was he whose letters Philip found ; 
lie who lost me reputation, friends, and fortune! " 

" But, dearest Gertrude," said Alice, whose tearful eyes bore 
witness of her sympathy, "it seems to me so wonderful, so 
utterly incomprehensible, that you should have married Philip 
ij^ith this secret in your heart.'' 

" He was dead — but do not interrupt me or confuse the order 
of events. As I before assured you, I never saw Henry Con- 
•sidine again; his friend (Peters, as he was called) presented 

liimself on my arrival at E , and informed me that necessary 

business had compelled my husband to undertake a voyage to 
Cnba. He was, he said, his accredited agent, and by him 
would the child be cared for. Alice, you have seen that child. 
Bom into the world in horror and grief too great for tears, and 
— ^tampered with — as I have since learned by those to whom 
ills death would have been a gain, the wretched son of a mother 
most unfortunate and accursed became the thing you saw." 

A shudder shook Alice's frame as she remembered the 
a£Qlicted being whose sight had twice so shocked her, but it was 
ji ease in which words could afford no comfort, so only winding 
her arm closer round her sister, she signed to her to proceed. 
, " When I returned home my mother was again a widow ; she 
received me with a coldness that sent a heavy chill into the 

8 2 
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heart that was longing for some word of kindness — some token, 
of affection that could give me courage to live and suffer. Alice, 
to hoth of us our mother was ever hard, and towards me she^ 
never attempted to hide her dislike. She made no objection to 
my living a life of retirement and seclusion, and as she was 
still handsome and young-looking for her age, the world said 
that she purposely kept her grown-up daughters out of sight* 
!Por a time I was well pleased to remain in seclusion, for I had 
an object of interest in my little sister, that saved me from the 
danger of dwelling on my own lamentable history." 

" You were, indeed, a loving friend to me in my childhood,'* 
said Alice, tenderly, " and well have you deserved all the affection 
and gratitude I have bestowed upon you." Lady Thornleigln 
continued, not noticing the interruption. 

" During the years that followed, I heard occasionally from 
Peters, informing me that the boy lived, but was, alas ! thai 
dreadful thing — a hopeless idiot ! A few months before Sir Philip 
returned from India news came that my husband was dead ; had 
died of fever in Havanah, and had been buried there among his 
own people. I cannot say that I was unhappy, but it was a shock 
ivhen the fact was told me ; for now the responsibility of the un- 
happy child's well-being would rest, as I thought, upon me alone« 
I wrote to the address given me by Peters, but could learn no 
news of him. Again I sought for information, but in vain ; sa 
despairing of success, I waited for what might follow." 

"Poor Gertrude! "What uncertainty and what misery!'* 
exclaimed Alice. 

" Uncertainty and misery, yes. But not the kind of miserj 
you perhaps imagine. I had no love for that child. This may 
seem strange to you, who have seen what mother's love can 
be, and who have read in books, and received as truth, that 
the heart of a parent must yearn over her own offspring. But 
how could I love the child when I loathed the father — hated 
him as a woman can detest the man who has insulted, wronged, 
and deserted her ? " 

" And you said no word to Philip of all this ? " asked Alice, 
sorrowfully. 
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^ Nothing," responded Lady Thomleigb, " for I loved "him. 
Nothing — for I feared my mother, and dared not break my 
vow. Alice, place yourself in my position if you can. By 
all the arts that man can use Philip had taught me to love 
him. That his devotion to me was but a momentary passion, 
I learnt to my sorrow soon enough ; but when I married him, 
I believed he did not feign; and for him, G-od knows, my 
heart beat as it had never done for man before. Is there 
nothing to be said for me ? And was there no fault on his 
side ? Why, he married me with his love for another woman 
brimming up within him, while I — ^but what need to dwell on 
that ? I felt how dishonourable was my deception ; and once 
I resolved, by revealing to him the truth, to dash the cup of 
happiness from my lips. But he would not listen to me. 
* Gertrude,' he said, *I love you as you are. Tell me nothing 
of the past. Let us both bury our dead follies in oblivion.' 
I was silenced ; glad, perhaps, to find my escape in the follow- 
ing out of his own wishes ; and thus, with my secret undi- 
vulged, I became Philip Thornleigh's wife." 

" How terrible ! " cried Alice. " And what a haunting 
memory must have followed you by night and by day through 
all those years ! " 

"Yes; my punishment began soon enough," responded 
Lady Thomleigh. " Shortly after Marie's birth I received a 
letter from Peters. It contained a demand for money. Osten- 
sibly, the sum was required to defray the expenses of my poor 
son's support ; but in the letter was a covert menace which I 
was not slow to understand. Prom that moment I knew no 
peace. Demand followed upon demand, and threat upon threat; 
till my resources were at an end, and my courage utterly 
exhausted. How I existed during that time seems little short 
of a miracle to me now, so harassed were my days, so sleepless 
the weary nights I passed." 

" It was indeed a living death," said Alice ; " how could you 
bear it?" 

" As one bears all trials, dear sister, from which there is no 
escaping ; and in time I grew almost accustomed to my cross. 
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and to the dailj and hourly presence of the skeleton in my 
home. The habit of conoeaiment, too, grew at last so strongs 
that it was as a second nature to me ; and gave me less trouble 
than at first. You know the terrible consequences that foI» 
lowed on all my guilty and most miserable deceptions ; so of 
that I need not speak. I have had letters from Peters since 
we have lived here, and in the last of them he mentioned the 
death of Considine's uncle. One obstacle to the clearing of 
my reputation was thereby removed. But there were vague 
allusions in those letters which (did I not know the vile and 
deeply scheming character of the man) would have alarmed 
me much. This is what he wrote: — *I have again endeavoured 
to ascertain the exact date of the death of Henry Considine^ 
That he did not die at the time supposed is a fact, and it may 
become a matter of great importance to you and to your 
children to know when and where he breathed his last.' " 

"But, Gertrude," exclaimed Alice, interrupting her sister, 
" this is vital. Do not you see that he alludes to the posfii* 
bility that Edgar and Marie may not — " 

"May not have been born in lawful wedlock," said Gertrude^ 
with a calmness that was surprising. " I too was startled when 
I first read the words ; but believe me, it is but another scheme 
to obtain money ; not from me (for since he has been ccm- 
vinced of my inability to pay, his exactions have been far lesa 
&equent)^ but from my poor husband, who was then alive, and 
fiuling him, from the heir of Thornleigh.*' 

" And where is this evil being now ? " asked Alice, " and 
does he still hold over you some terrible influence ? " 

" His last letter announced that he was about to sail for 
Australia with his helpless charge. God forgive me ! But I 
could almost wish that the waves might eugulph him, and that 
I might never see or hear of him again." 

" And the poor boy ? " said Alice, in a hushed whisper. 

"Were better in his grave," answered Lady Thornleigh^ 
solemnly. " For those to whom the Almighty has denied the 
gift of reason, must surely be happier in a world where 
physical sufiering is at an end; and where a righteou;^ 
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Froyidence will doubtless make them amends for the ills 
that (through uo fault of theirs) they have endured on earth.'* 

" And now/' resumed Alice, after a pause, during which the 
had dwelt — perhaps rather too seyerelj — on Gertrude's want 
of maternal feeling towards her afflicted son, ^now, thank 
G-od, you are free to speak; free to right yourself in the 
world's opinion. How happy the thougat makes me ! But, 
Gertrude, will you not tell me the name of the correspondent 
from whom you have received this anonymous packet? Surely 
there need be no secrets between us now," she added, seeing 
that her sister was gathering up the papers, as though she 
were anxious to conoeal them from observation, 

** I know not. The handwriting of the direction ie evidently 
disguised, but I suspect that it is the work of Peters. Thi 
packet has been forwarded to me from Thornleigh Abbey; 
and in it, besides the all-important intelligence which I have 
communicated to you, there are letters addressed to me by my 
maiden name, and *to the care of Henry Considine' is written 
on them. There is also the announcement of the death of my 
husband, but to whom the announcement was made it is im- 
possible to decipher. The date is erased, and the intelligence 
is written in the Spanish language. The letters are dated 
many years back, aad are from Pauline, the French maid. 
The first contains merely an announcement that she is estab- 
lished in business as a dressmaker at Hyeres, and in another 
she asks me for my custom and recommendation." 

" And what will be your next step ? " aaked Alice. 

'' To write at once to Mrs. Yaughan, and make her our ctm- 
fdante. Alice, I hope I am not grasping, nor seeking witk 
undue impatience after a restoration to riches and consideia* 
tion — but for all our sakes, for Philip's, for yours — " 

"Nay, surely excuses are not. necessary, and Mrs. Yaughan 
is one that we should, and indeed must, trust unreservedly^ 
bat I cannot but wish (for what can lonely woman iio when 
great interests are at stake ?) that there were stronger judg- 
ments and clearer heads than ours to work for, and to watch 
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At this moment, and before Lady Thomleigh could reply, 
tbeir small attendant, clad in his picturesque peasant costume, 
entered the room, and presented his mistress with a sealed 
letter. Such missives were rare at Kelhouet, and the lady of 
the house held the despatch a few moments inher hand before 
she satisfied her curiosity by opening it. 

The note was written from A , and contained the follow- 
ing words : — 

**Dbab Lady TnonNLBiaH, 
" I have been eight years in the eastern hemisphere, and 
like a wise man, have at last travelled back again towards the 
Western Star. Ask your sister if I may venture nearer still. 
I shall await your answer here. 

"Tours truly, 

" AeTHXTB BaAJ^DEBTH." 

Lady Thomleigh looked at her sister as she read this short 
but comprehensive epistle. 

" What shall I say to him, Alice P What does he mean by 
his allusion to the Western Star ? " 

"Oh, nothing," said Alice, with a vivid blush; "I mean, 
very little. Only the words of a foolish song." 

"Then, perhaps, I may say you remember those words," 
said Lady Thomleigh, a little maliciously. " Will that be 
enough to bring him, think you ? " 

" I cannot say, Gertrude ; you speak in riddles." 

" Do I ? then forgive me, for I see it all now. A love nearly 
lost, but found again ! Ah ! my dear sister, let there be no 
more mistakes. You have given up too much for me already, 
and it is for me to care for your well-doing now. Brandreth's is 
a heart of gold, and ever gave good counsel to his head. With 
the help of both we shall tide over all our difficulties, and you, 
dearest, wiU be happy at last. Shall I say that he may come ? 
Tell me I may write at once." 

Lady Thomleigh drew her writing materials towards her, 
and, hearing no dissenting voice, indited her answer to Arthur 
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Brandretb. 'Need we say that ber summons found him readj, 
ay, more than ready to obey it ? 

Arthur came to Kelhouet, and found the lady of his love 
unchanged. At once they understood each other ; for to per- 
suade it is but necessary to be truthful, and in the life and 
heart of one at least of the lovers, there was neither act nor 
thought that could not with advantage be laid bare. The visit, 
opportune as it was unexpected, proved of considerable benefit 
to Lady Thomleigh, rousing her for a while to a more healthy 
and hopeful state of feeling. There was during its continuance 
little of the pastime that is called " Love-making," but the 
now betrothed pair were very happy in their re-union, and the 
Star of Hope in the horizon of their lives grew brighter from 
that hour. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" Tendeivlieaiied, toncli a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains." — ^Aabov Hill. 

" There is some soul of good in things evil, 
Would men obseryedly distil it out." — Seulkbbpbaks. 

In this chapter we .return to Helen, and to her London 
life. This announcement we make advisedly and with a pur- 
pose ; feeling that there may be among our readers some so 
morbidly watchful over the proprieties of their lives, that they 
would object to accompany us into the society of those among 
whom, as Helen believed, her duty called her. 

To those careful ones we will address two questions, viz. : 
Can a disease be cured unless its causes and its symptoms be 
ascertained ? And can drowning creatures be rescued, if some 
are not found willing to venture in their behalf into the trea- 
cherous and dangerous element ? And you, who thus hesitate 
to follow us, will you profess to be ignorant of the fact, that 
there are such beings as fallen women, wandering in the wilds 
of sin, and lost in the tangled thickets of vice ? No, you will 
no more assert this, than the majority among you will dare 
maintain that they modestly turn away their eyes from the 
exciting reports of the Divorce Court Trials, and their ears 
from the coarse scandals of the Clubs. These things then 
being so, we engage you to read on fearlessly, assuring you 
that you have commented on, and are cognizant of, worse doings 
than are touched on in these our pages — pages written with 
the faint hope of arousing a feeling of Christian charity for 
those who are struggling in the deep waters of sin. 
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In a small lodging, some distance removed fromi Mrs. 
Vaughan's London home, lay an ailing girl, who, with the 
charity that *' hopeth all things," the former often visited. 
Ehoda Mason was one among the many sinful ones sought 
out by Helen in their need ; for between the " good " world 
and the bad she was as a connecting link, and some — sick, 
neglected, and remorseful, called her blessed! None knew 
better than she how best to work for them, and in what 
fashipn to hold the light to such poor women as (steering from 
the right track) had struck upon sunken rocks and hidden 
quicksands, and were there perishing miserably. There were 
those looking at them from safe places who might, perchance, 
have saved some, but they were afraid. A cry had gone forth 
to man the life-boat, and the cry had been responded to: but 
alas ! the breakers were heavy, and the fierce wind set so strong 
against them, that few were saved from the wreck of souls. 
And for those that were rescued, what remained ? They were 
cast upon an inhospitable shore, poor, and crushed, and naked ^ 
so that the lives that were saved were little better than a 
burthen to their possessors. 

•* 'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
Bat to support them after." 

And for those weak ones whose feet are set in slippery places, 
few are found able to give help, or are willing to speak a word 
in season to them that are weary. 

Ehoda Mason was the daughter of a poor clergyman. She 
had been educated carefully, as the eldest of her father's 
daughters; he having intended, that after (in her turn) 
bestowing the advantages of learning and accomplishments 
on her younger sisters, she should go forth into the world as 
the hired instructor of other men's children. 

He could not afford an expensive school, that ill-paid village 
pastor ! He could not pay the high price which is supposed 
to comprise the exclusion of the "ill sheep that taint the 
flock; " but he did the little that he could, and he did that 
little for the best. And what is the result P Par away; in a 
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wicked city, bis* eldest-bom, tbe little Ehoda, wbose beauty 
had been his pride, lies dying in a sorry lodging, the rent 
of which is paid by the wages of iniquity. She is panting, 
coughing, and breathless, with fevered hands hanging help- 
lessly outside the coverlid ; but with a warm and zealous friend 
leaning over and soothing her. Ehoda's alarm was excessive ; 
she had been told that Death was hovering near her, and the 
poor little thing was scarcely more ready to go than had she 
been a condemned criminal, left for execution in a Newgate 
cell. The face that was raised with a look of agony to Helen 
was beautiful, even in the great disfigurement of sickness ; but 
its expression was almost foolish, and the perspiration streamed 
from it in her agony of terror. 

Helen strove to lay her head upon the pillow, but the girl, 
feeling perhaps that she could fight Death more advantageously 
in a less recumbent posture, resisted obstinately ; and with her 
long hair flowing over her neck and shoulders, sat up in her 
bed, rocking herself wildly to and fro. 

" Ehoda, you will kill yourself," said Mrs. Vaughan, endea- 
vouring to throw some sternness into her voice and manner ; 
" quiet is prescribed for you, and quiet you must have. Lie 
down immediately, or I must leave you." 

This threat took effect, and the girl, after an effort to control 
her agitation, laid her head back with a heavy sigh. There was 
a bouquet of choice flowers on the table near the bed, and their 
perfume was overpowering; yet still the patient would not 
allow them to be removed, and murmured when Mrs. Vaughan 
placed them at a greater distance. 

" I love the flowers so, Mrs. Vaughan," said the poor weak 
creature ; " they seem like life." 

" But their breath is poison to you, dear Ehoda, lovely as 
they are. Try to be still awhile; you are wearing yourself out, 
and undoing all the good that has been done for you. Be 
patient ; it is the only virtue in your power to practice now." 

"Am I dying?" asked the sick girl, abruptly, for at last 
she had found courage to put the awful question into words. 

** Not dying, I trust, dear ; but in great danger ; still, by 
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God's mercy, you may yet be spared for a while to repent, and 
lead a better life." 

" "What shall I do ?" cried the girl, imploringly. " What can 
I do ? O God of Mercy, give me life 1 let me once again see 
the flowers, and the sun, and the world ! I cannot — will not — 
die!" 

"Ehoda, listen to me," said Helen, solemnly; "the will of 
God must be done, and to fight against it is worse than useless. 
Be still, and listen to what I have to say." 

And then, with the words of Revelation in her hands and on 
her lips, she prayed with the despairing sinner, speaking to her 
warningly yet hopefully. Rhoda after a while listened pa- 
tiently and attentively ; nor was Helen without a hope that the 
Holy Words had sunk into her heart. But when her fears 
subsided, and hope dawned once more, then the girl refused to 
believe that the path to "dusty death " was opened wide before 
her, and that her return to enjoy existence again among her 
fellows was a doubtful thing. 

But Ehoda did return for a season, and (her fears and her 
anguish evidently forgotten) made her re-appearance on horse- 
back in the Park, within a fortnight of the time when Helen 
had wiped what seemed the dews of death from off her brow. 

Mrs. Vaughan felt more grieved than astonished when, cross- 
ing the Park in her carriage, she saw a girl with a hectic colour 
in her cheeks, with teeth of dazzling whiteness, and clustered 
masses of golden hair, ride gaily among the idle and the dissi- 
pated in the crowded "Eow." She kissed her hand lightly to 
Mrs. Vaughan, as the latter passed her, and Helen, as the girl 
turned her horse's head again towards Kensington, caught the 
careless laugh of the party as they cantered off. It was a 
melancholy spectacle ; for the fiat had gone forth, and Death's 
bony hand was already outstretched towai-ds the curtain that 
would hide the fair daughter of Sin from the eyes of men for 
ever, and Helen followed her sadly in her thoughts. 

" Can this be the same being," she asked herself,. " who so 
lately, in her abject terror, clung to me, and cried to her God 
for mercy ? Surely the world is for some made too pleasant i 
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for who, on a day so bright as this, with admiring eyes turned 
upon her, and with all the excitement of prosperous vice at 
her command, but would forget that there is such a prison as 
the narrow coffin, and such a dress as the cerements of the 
grave ? " 

In Ehoda's sick room, when the worst symptoms of her dis- 
order were past, and she was approaching towards temporary 
convalescence, Mrs. Yaughan had made acquaintance with odb, 
who from motives of compassion and from a desire (as she 
expressed it) " to keep up her heart,** had come to visit her sick 
friend. And very useful for the purpose was the joyous Irish 
girl, the dark-eyed, sunny-faced Katie lieilly, who brought 
sickly smiles to the lip of the feeble Ehoda, as she lay hovering 
between life and death. 

" Ah ! the nasty stuff," said Katie, one day, as she put h^ 
ripe, red lips to Ehoda's medicine-glass ; " sure, why do they 
give you such things ? a ride out now would do you all the 
good in life ; come and take the shine out of the little Arab, 
and send all the pill-boxes to the deuce.'* 

'' I should like a ride,** said poor Ehoda, sighing ; and she 
would have enlarged on the misery of confinement and the 
anticipated pleasure of her restoration to health, had not 
Mrs. Yaughan's step been at that moment heard ascending 
the stairs. 

" Now, Katie dear, do try to talk and look respectable," said 
Ehoda, pleadingly, 

" Indeed and I won't,'* said Katie, stoutly ; " I hate respec- 
tability. But you'll be so good as just to name me to the lady 
when she comes in." 

Ehoda assented, and on Mrs. Yaughan's entrance, introduced 
the pretty Irish girl as one of her best and kindest friends. 
Helen shook hands with her new acquaintance cordially, and 
Katie was more pleased thereat than she would have cared 
to own. 

The two met often in Ehoda's little lodging, and grew to be 
intimate ; for Helen saw good in the cherry Hibernian, saucy 
little sinner though she was; and Katie herself was devoted 
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heart and soul to her new friend, who stood so high in the esti- 
mation of her class, and at whose disposal were so many of 
the things that make life agreeable. 

One daj, shortly before Ehoda Mason was pronounced con- 
valescent, Mrs. Yaughan, who took every opportunity of inno- 
cently amusing her, brought as a present a large book, full of 
engraved portraits. Katie chanced to be in the room, and 
together the girls turned over the pages. They would have 
made a pretty picture, those two heads. The one, fair and 
fragile, with long, drooping curls, and the other, as she sat 
perched on the arm of Ehoda's chair, looking so full of life, 
with her dark, braided hair, and fresh, rounded cheeks. Helen, 
who had a keen sense of the beautiful, and who was above the 
weakness of envying a loveliness more youthful than her own, 
was looking at them admiringly, when Katie suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

" Stay ! let me look at that one again — sure it's Juan — Juan 
Considine, or very like him. You remember him, Ehoda? 
The dark little fellow that " — and glancing at Mrs. Taughan, 
she stopped suddenly. 

" Did you ever know a person of that name ? " asked JBEelen, 
endeavouring to speak with composure.* 

" Did I know him ? " answered Katie ; " faith an* I did, for 
a short while — that is," added she, looking a little confused. 

" And can you tell me where he now is ? for I am much 
interested — at least, some friends of mine are interested, in 
knowing what has become of him." 

" Sure, it isn't much then that I can tell you," said Katie, 
who had now fully recovered herself. " He was going to the 
West Indies, or to Australia, or somewhere else, with another 
man, when I saw him last. And I'm thinking he'll be never 
let come back, for the other fellow was as big a blackguard as 
you could see between this and the land's end ; and an awful 
fool he used to make of the poor little beggar Juan? He 
didn't like going at all, he didn't, but somehow the other maji 
made him." 
. " Did you know anything of his histoiy ?" 
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" Not a great deal ; but there didn't seem much he knew 
himself. He was half an Irishman, and his mother was a 
Frenchwoman ; but both father and mother had been dead 
years before. There seemed a mystery somewhere. Any way, 
he'd very little money, and so — " 

"Ton and he said *good-by,"' said Helen, finishing the 
sentence. 

" Just that ; for there's no living upon love ; and besides, I 
hated the sight of his friend's ugly face. What was his name ? 
The friend's, I mean? Let me think; A— B— C." And 
she had run half through the letters of the alphabet when she 
cried out triumphantly, " I have it. Peters it was ; and a nice 
Saint of a Peter he'd make— the schroundhrel." 

On the evening of that day, Helen wrote a few lines to 
Lady Thornleigh, informing her of what she had heard ; for 
need we say that the name of Considine was one of those that 
Gertrude had so hurriedly inscribed in the memorandum-book 
at the Lion di'Or, The information was but trifling, but it 
was sufficient (when coupled with the intelligence imparted by 
Lady Thornleigh) to bring Brandreth at once to London ; and 
he left Kelhouet, furnished with all the documents that he 
believed could be of sesvice in effecting the desired object of all 
their hearts, namely, the clearing of Lady Thomleigh's name 
from the stain that rested on it. 

Arriving in London at a late hour, his first visit was of 
course to his club; and there, stretched at half-length, with 
pipe in mouth, he enjoyed, behind the last number of " Bell,'* 
a few of those agreeable moments that are rendered even more 
pleasant by force of contrast. Voices were talking near him ; 
but so engrossed was he in his "Study of Life," that they 
were unnoticed, till a few words touching the honour of friends 
dear to him forcibly arrested his attention. 

The speaker was a small man, well "set up," and soAe- 
what dapper-looking ; gentlemanlike enough too in appearance, 
though verging on the " military swell." He was well known 
at several of the clubs ; was great at the " Ottoman," and not 
very small at " Pratt's." Nature had made him what is called 
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*^ sharp ;" and necessity Laving whetted the edge of her intent, 
Billy Wraxham (for the individual was no other than the son 
of poor Philip's dangerous cousin) had often found himself 
ahle to eke out a limited income by drawing upon his own 
wits. 

He had the kind of vanity which often makes shrewd men 
rise ; and in this case, " not a vanity was given in vain." In 
formet days, the reputation of being a good pistol-shot has 
been known to be a man's safeguard from insults ; and in like 
manner, and in these our times, did the dreaded venom of 
Biily*s tongue, and the dexterity with which he was known to 
dart forth its poison, shield him from the punishments which 
he often merited. Some few liked him, for he was an amusing 
companion; and to the high in rank, and to those whose 
influence might benefit him, he could administer the dose of 
flattery right pleasingly: but there were more who hated 
him, — hated while they feared him. At games of chance and 
skill he was ingenious and successful ; a fact to which many a 
young lad, who had suffered at his hands, could testify ; and 
in the selling of a screw no man understood the dodges better, 
or could more cleverly make over a profitless animal to an 
unsuspecting friend. But enough for the present of a cha- 
racter which, though well fitted to " point a moral," is scarcely 
calculated to " adorn a tale." His words and deeds must bear 
testimony against the man. 

"I know where' she is," were the words that made Arthur 
lay down his newspaper, and listen to what might follow. " I 
know where she is. Loxley's yacht put in at L' Orient, and 
he took a run up the country. He saw her walking with her 
sister, Alice Ellerton, rather a pretty girl, but * gone by.' " 

" How disgusted she must have been at Philip's will," said 
another and an older man, one who looked just the character 
to go in for a jointure. 

"Yes, her marrying again is over, I suspect. I should 
think she had enough of it too; for they say there was a 
husband before Philip, — some foreign fellow." 

" Can't say," said Billy, becoming rather reserved, and then 
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turning away from the quiet man, he continued to address the 
more congenial spirits around him. 

" I can't sav I ever admired Lady Thomleigh. She was a 
fine woman, but crumby, No real stuff in her- And what a 
fool Philip was to marry her ! And as for her sister, every 
one knows that she was engaged to a parson, who threw her 
over after a few months' kissing. Now that's what I call an 
uncivil and irreligious liberty." 

At this juncture Brandreth rose, and with a voice tolerably 
calm, but with cheeks and lips of that deadly white that pro* 
claims how fast the life-blood has retreated to the heart, he 
addressed Wraxham thus : — 

" Sir, I have not the — " and he paused for a second ; for 
neither " honour" nor " pleasure" seemed applicable words. 

" Remotest prospect of your acquaintance," sneered Billy^ 
who, seeing a quarrel pending, preferred taking the initiative* 
" Pray, may I ask, who has done me the favour of speaking to 
meP" 

Arthur was now quite cooL 

" Sir," he said, " greatly as I object to the ungentlemaiilike 
habit of speaking of ladies in the smoking-rooms of clubs, I 
must on this occasion pursue the subject that you have intro- 
duced in a manner so unwarrantable, and insist on an imme-^ 
diate explanation of, and apology for, the expressions you have 
used concerning ladies with whom I have the honour to be 
acquainted." 

At that moment, Paulett lounged with his usual nonchalant 
saunter into the room. He shook hands with Arthur, and 
then seeing that something was wrong, stood by him. Billy 
Wraxham knew Johnnie well by sight, as who did not? 
But as they were of a different set, and of another genera- 
tion, there was between them no acquaintance. The younger 
man respected him of middle age greatly, for he was the 
constant companion of " fine people," and Wraxham bowed 
down to " ^ne people," and was ready to kiss the hems and out- 
side edges of their garments. To his dismay, he perceived the 
intimaqy of Paulett with the man he had insulted, and looking 
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at that man a^ain, he began to hoc tbat be had been guilty of 
a mistake. K the great staring eyes of a great dub had noik 
been upon him, it is probable that he would then and them 
have made overtures of peaoe; not from oowardice, for, to da 
him justice, BiUy was brave enough, but fi»in pure " fluakf- 
ism" and a fear of making eneoiies of, posaibly, useful frienda. 
Seeing his hesitation, and feeling that then and there Wraxhan 
could hardly be expected to make a aorry meal <^ his own 
words, Arthur (after a few oontemptuous expressions, and * 
notifica^tiou that has business with him was by no means 
over) allowed hiniBelf to be led by his friend into a mora 
private room. There the latter Itstened to the angry man'a 
recital of what had occurred, rewarding his oonfideuoe, how* 
ever, in a manner that was highly unsatisfaotory to tha 
narrator. 

" Why, you'v© no case at all," said the man of the worlds 
'' not the shadow of a case ; as far as regards Lady Thornlei^ 
you have only the word of a remarkably foolish woman (who, 
like all her sex, can, I daresay, lie very like truth) that siha- 
is — what she ought to be. As far as I can understand, she 
has no corroborating testimony, and no wifaiesses to bring 
forward. Take rey advice, and say as little as yau can of the 
matter. You may punch the head of this wtob — t^tis vulgar 
fraction of a swell ; but I don't see what you'll get by it." 

**The brute!" ejaculated Arthur, emphatically. "But 
surely you think he should be called to account_£br wbat ha 
said about Miss Ellerton." 

"And what did he say?" 

" Why, that she was engaged to a parson, and ikxA he kinad 
her." 

" And was she engaged to a parson ?" 

Truth compelled Arthur to answer in the affirmative. 

" Then of course he kissed her. There's not a parson Ukalb 
wouldn't," said Johnnie quaintly. 

Arthur longed to assert that no man'would venture to'ooma 
BO near unto his peerless lady : but having a strong love^fsr 
veracity, the tempting words remained unsaid. 

c 2 
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" Paulett," he said, after a pause, during which he may have 
been meditating on the unpleasant probability suggested by 
Wraxham's remark, — " Paulett, I wish I could convince you, 
that we have evidence in Lady Thomleigh's favour — evidence 
which even you, with your terribly low estimate of women's 
merits, would consider, if not conclusive, at least most 
valuable." 

" Possibly,*' said Paulett, in a voice that contradicted the 
word. " Still, my dear Arthur (forgive me for saying so), but 
it seems to me, that you are all rather mad on this subject. 
Mrs. Yaughan is for ever consulting me, as to what is best to 
be done ; and my advice to her is, the same as to you. Let the 
matter drop. If she is determined not to spend Philip Thom- 
leigh's money — in God's name let her give the income to his 
widow and son, and say no more about it." 

" But they won't accept it. They refuse to be obliged to 
her." 

" More fools they, and worse than fools, for a better and 
a kinder woman does not live. I only wish she were not so 
wedded to her duties — I only wish she would marry me." 

"And won't she?" 

" God knows, but I don't intend to ask her," said Johnnie, 
rather sadly, and in a manner calculated to check further 
questioning. 

"Tou see," said Brandreth, after a pause, "that it will 
further our object to bring this fellow to book. This is one of 
the rare instances in which a woman must be talked of, for the 
world's opinion of Lady Thomleigh can hardly be worse, and 
good may result jfrom investigation." 

" Oh, if you are all determined to wash your dirty linen in 
public, I have nothing more to say. However, you had better 
consult Gatherock. Let us go to him. He's a good fellow, as 
lawyers go, and moreover he can't hold his tongue, a quality 
which by your account would seem in this [case to be invalu- 
able. But all this time, we are forgetting the swell in the 
smoking-room ; and, I have no doubt he is spreading his tail 
like a young peacock, and looking as cocky as if he had made 
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you eat dirt. I had better settle the matter with him, I 
suppose. You know who he is, of course ; and that being a 
first cousin of Philip Thomleigh's — ** 

"Good heavens! I was not aware of that. Well, I 
suppose I*ve made a fool of myself." 

" As every man does who is in love, and who, consequently, 
hasn't his senses exactly in his own possession. But leave it 
all to me. I'll settle it to-morrow; and now I must say, 
* Good-night,' old fellow, for I'm not as young as I was ; and, 
if I don't go home now, I shall be as seedy as the deuce to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER XXin. 

" There where neighbour brows scarred by the brunts 
Of strife, and sorrowing — where Care has set 
Her crooked autograph, and marred the jet 
Of glossy looks, with hollow eyes forlorn." — Hood. 

Anothee backward glance, another mental flight, but 
farther away, and southward, to the great port of all nations, 
the rich and busy city of Marseilles. 

A few years prior to the date to which we have brought our 
story, a young Englishman might have been seen, night after 
night, and day after day, in a certain cafe of tolerably good 
repute, to which foreigners from almost every part of the 
known world were wont to resort. It was a noisy place, with 
a showy dame du comptoir, who looked five-and-twenty, when 
viewed from a distance, but whose charms, on a nearer inspec- 
tion, were rarely complimented save by those habitues whose 
scores were longer than their purses. A goodly number of 
circular marble tables were spread about, and few of these at 
the hour (ten o'clock at night) when we introduce our readers 
to the scene, were without their temporary owners. A jabber- 
ing of tongues, mixing together in a Babel-like confusion, was 
everywhere resounding, and except to those accustomed to the 
din, it would seem an almost impossible thing to concentrate 
the attention on individual concerns, either of interest or plea- 
sure. Still, it was evident that the task, though diflBcult, was 
not unfrequently performed, for some among the company 
were entirely engrossed with the journals of the day, while 
others — and of this number was the young Englishman above 
referred to — were devoting themselves to the lively recreation 
of dominoes. 

He had nothing in his appearance, that dark-complexioned, 
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loBg-Iiaired youtli, that could reveal his origin ; not 0(tte Saxon 
lineament in his Ballow, handsome faee^ nor one intonation of 
his soft FroTen9al French. His name was Juan Considine, 
and he was the grandson of the old recluse who, in his selfish 
yaletudinarianism, had delegated toothers the duties which Qod 
And nature had imposed upon him. Juan's £a.thery as it maj 
he remembered, lay buried in a wild "Western prairie, where 
the hoofs of the hunted buffalo, thundering past, shook the 
ground over the English dust that lay mouldering beneath. 

The orphan boy had been adopted by one of his mother's 
relations, a kind hearted and childless man, who was supposed 
to have amassed some wealth during a lengthened mercantile 
<;areer. :, Juan was known to be the old man's heir^ and, as 
aoch, was cho^e by the merchant world of Marseilles, and, to 
a certain extent, trusted by its tradespeople. There was much 
that was engaging in his character ; the veij weakness and 
love of dependence of which, gained him some friends among 
those who appreciate power, and luxuriate in a sense of veal 
or fancied superiority. He was gentle and affectionate ; con* 
tent to lead an idle aimless life, and never rebelling against the 
mild authority of his self-constituted guardian. 

Let us look at him, as, seated by one of the marble tables, 
be leans over the game. One hand is thrust through his dark 
eurls, and with the other he fingers the pieces before him, as 
if irresolute. It seems an undue amount of concentrated and 
anxious attention to be bestowed upon a game which we in 
England are apt to consider as almost childish in its simpli- 
city ; but Juan, in common with many a confirmed domino- 
player, would pity us for our ignorance, and probably offer to 
«how us an undreamt-of wealth of ingenuity lying hid in the 
small black dots which, almost from our infancy, we have 



Juau's antagonist was a hard, weather-beaten looking man, 
with a good, honest face, and small gold earrings in his large 
red ears. He was a " sea captain," one who had braved the 
ocean storms for nearly two-thirds of a century, and whose 
most valued pleasure it was to handle those bita of ivorj, 
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while from time to time ho indulged in remarks more piquant 
than refined, and winked without any apparent motive, but 
evidently greatly to his own satisfaction, at the presiding 
female genius of the place. 

A tall man, strongly built, and who might be about fifty 
years of age, was leaning over Juan's chair. Unknown to the 
unsuspecting captain, this apparently unconcerned spectator 
had taken a partial glance at the pieces ranged before Juan's 
opponent, and just as the young Englishman, having apparently 
made up his mind, touched one of his own dominoes, the stout, 
tall man slightly pushed the boy's shoulder significantly. Juan 
looked up at his prompter's face (a proof that he was as yet 
inexperienced in the vile tricks of gamblers), and as he did so, 
a smothered curse broke from the tall man's lips. The execra- 
tion, mufBied as it was, did not escape unheard; nor could 
that as yet almost ingenuous boy fail to see the diabolical 
cunning which gleamed over the utterer's face. Juan noticed, 
but made no sign ; only his play was not changed, and the game 
was lost. 

The name of the man who leant over Juan's chair was Peters* 
What his birth or parentage were he could not himself have 
told. The voice of common report (and it is a voice in which 
some amount of truth can generally be discovered) asserted 
that Peters was the natural son of a rich English knight, a Sir 
Peter Holt, who while sojourning abroad, nominally for his 
health, had become enamoured of an opera dancer, and that 
the Peters of this story was the result of their temporary 
liaison. His earliest recollection carried him back to a 
peasant's cottage, where a foster-mother alternately coaxed 
and bullied him; and from thence he could have told, first, of 
his removal to a French school, and then to the house of an 
English merchant, where he was received as a very junior 
clerk. He was a boy of quick intelligence, and, as years 
converted him into a man, it became evident that he was 
cursed with more than one powerful passion. Of these, the 
most indomitable of all was his love of money. To have an 
^inlimited command of the wealth which would enable him td 
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gratify his expensive tastes, became, even at the early age of 
twenty, a yearning that was almost a disease ; and it was not 
long before fortune put in his way a means by which he hoped 
to obtain his ends. He was lucky enough (at least so he 
deemed himsdf) to discover one day, and by the merest 
accident, a secret, the knowledge of which gave him power, 
A brother clerk, whose relations stood high in public opinion, 
having found himself in pecuniary difficulties, had had recourse 
to a fraud, and had escaped detection as by a miracle. One 
eye alone had seen the deed (perhaps repented of as soon as 
done) ; and from that moment the silence of Peters was only 
to be purchased by money. 

It is a vile calling, that of trading on the fears and suscepti- 
bilities of the weak and of the guilty. In England it is not a 
common one, but in Prance many a shrewd, low-class villain 
exercises it successfully. Peters wanted but a small leverage 
to raise him to the position in which, by his own acuteness, he 
would stand a good chance of becoming a wealthy man. Many 
circumstances were in his favour. He was good-looking, with 
one of those pleasant countenances which give the lie to 
physiognomical theories, for most of those who were introduced 
to Peters felt inclined to say, " What a good fellow that must 
be ! " His manners, too, though wanting in polish, were far 
from uningratiating, and he possessed the quality by which 
influence over the minds of others is obtained. Through life 
he had been what is called, when the man is unfortunate, an 
adventurer — a dabbler in many schemes, and a speculator in 
endless ventures. His acquaintance with Henry Considine 
dated from the early manhood of both. Together they had 
worked in the harness of iniquity, and together dragged the 
galling chain that shackles those on whose consciences lies the 
weight of undiscovered crimes. 

It was owing to the quick instincts and great natural tact of 
Peters that the various offences against society, of which both 
had been guilty, remained undiscovered, for Henry was of a 
weak and undecided character, and the taint of hypochon- 
driacism was in the blood of all the Considines, a curse that 
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^CBeration. 

Eyeiy erenfe of Conaidine's life was known to Petera ; €mYj 
<mL the oceaskm of the secret marriage with Gertrude MaiDr 
vanng did the bridegroom on that inemorabte occasion act 
independentij of his ordinarj adriser. 

Peters was absemt from Pau (one of their frequent places of 
leanrt) doring Gertrude's Tisit to that town, and on his return 
lie was apprked bj CUmsidine of the step he bad taken. It 
ivas by Peters, as we hare already leamt, that Gertrude's 
unfortunate ehild was taken possession of after her confine- 
ment — and by Peters that her after-life was made one of 
continual torture. 

The idiot boy, of whose future importance as the possible 
heir of his grandfather's wealth Peters was well aware, was 
neyer lost sight of by the latter. Society was told that the 
^ild was an arphan, and the son of a sister whom he had 
dearly loved ; and as Peters took the child into his own house, 
where it was carefully attended to, the voice of public opinion 
pronounced the supposed uncle to be worthy of high com- 
mendation for his disinterested benevolence. 

It was in London that Lady Thornleigh £rst saw the son 
£rom whom she had been so early parted. He was then about 
ten years of age, and had been brought by his guardian to a 
small and disreputable lodging in the heart of the City, to 
which place Gertrude was, one dark, foggy day, summoned by 
her tormentor. 

To describe the wretched woman's feelings, as, stepping from 
a street cab, she ascended th^ narrow, creaking stairs, slippery 
with the accumulated grease and dirt of many a year, and of 
the passing footsteps of some dozen unwashed families, would 
be impossible. She was wholly unprepared for the sight that 
met her eyes, when the door in the second story, at which she 
rang, opened, and she stood in the presence of her child. She 
had been told that he was weak in intellect ; but when she saw 
standing in the middle of the room a broad, bloated creature, 
dressed in female costume^ and with a large pinafore tied up to 
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bis throat, a shudder shook her frame, for she knew that he 
was an idiot ! 

Peters was without mercy. The room was nearlj dark, 
though it was midday, for the dense Thames fog was every- 
where ; but the man, careless of her feelings, struck a match^ 
«nd the light from two candles revealed the whde horror of 
the scene. Eull upon Gertrude's pale^ but handsome face it 
»bone — on the eyes that were turned away in horror from 
her first-born, and on the trembling lips that strove in yain to 
speak. Tbey may talk of maternal instinet, and of a love whieh 
is all the stronger far the child that is afflicted of God. and an 
object of disgust to man ; but in sueh cases the forlorn one 
must be the offspring of one beloved, and have been its^ the 
object of the mother's devoted care. Gertrude, as she hers^ 
had truly said, felt no affection for the ebild of Henry ConsiU 
dine, and, therefore, her words, when they did come, were only 
the cokd ones of — 

" Why did you bring him here ? ** 

"To see his mother," answered Peters, with a disagreeable 
smile ; " to see his mother, and to show your ladyship what a 
heavy charge he is in every way.'* 

" But 1 have nothing to give you," said Gertrude, wringing 
her hands despairingly, and shrinking back in affright from the 
unfortunate creature who was trying to lay hold of her dress, 
and pushing against her with unpleasant force. ^I hare 
nothing to give you. Oh ! hold him ! " she cried in horror. 
"Don't let him come so near me ! This is too dreadful I" 

" He is not a pleasant companion, certainly," said Peters^ as 
with a jerk he pushed .the boy backwards ; " and your ladyship 
owes me something for acting a father's part towards him." 

"Bat I have nothing," repeated Gertrude ; " I take God to 
witness that I have given you the last farthing I possess.** 

"Nothing?" resumed her companion, after a short pause 
— and then added coarsely, "I don't know what you call 
* nothing.* You have your beauty, and I am willing to take 
that in payment this time ;" and he made a movement towards 
her. 
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Lady Thornleigh rose from the chair on which she had 
thrown herself, and despair lent her a momentarj courage. 

" You have brought me here to insult me," she exclaimed, 
and the panting of her bosom was evident beneath the costly 
cashmere that she wore. " Eather than endure your insolence, 
I will reveal all. I will appeal to my husband, — and," she 
added with vindictive hate, " he will kill you!" 

"I will have something for my life first, however," cried 
Peters, with a look that was a compound of many an evil 
passion ; " I will have his wife's kisses, as I have had his own 
gold. Did you think, poor fool, that it was only for money 
that I brought you here to-day P Do you think that I am 
a man who can see your dainty English beauty unmoved? 
Why, if you had had your eyes open, you would have seen in 
the Thornleigh woods that I had vowed you should be mine. 
I didn't speak the words, but waited for the opportunity that 
has come at last. Come, don't be absurd. I am better as a 
friend than as an enemy, and we are quite alone. The secret 
shall be well kept — ^not the only one between us, eh ?" 

He came nearer as he spoke, and ere Lady Thornleigh could 
arrest the movement, his arm was round her waist, and he had 
drawn her towards him. Q-ertrude struggled violently to free 
herself, and a wild scream broke from her lips. Peters laid his 
hand upon her mouth, for, as he well knew, the house was full 
of lodgers, some of whom, hearing the tumult, might rush to 
the rescue. It was a fearful moment to the weak and easily 
overcome woman, whose strength and nerves were so little 
fitted for the unequal contest; but succour came, and that 
from an unexpected quarter. A deadly faintness, caused 
partly by the pressure on her mouth, was creeping over the 
unfortunate Gertrude, when a sudden blaze of light burst out^ 
and the instinct of self-preservation was never more keenly 
felt by Peters (whose physical courage was not of a high 
order) than when, looking round, he perceived that the sofa 
and muslin curtains were on fire ! 

Li a moment Gertrude, conscious that she at least was 
saved, rushed to the door, and then descending the stairs as 
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rapidly as her strength permitted, found herself, to her intense 
delight, outside the house. She had no thought, as she threw 
herself into the cab that waited for her, of the son whose 
insane fancy (by inducing him, unobserved by the other actors 
in the scene, to let loose the devouring element) had saved the 
honour of the mother who detested him ; and when on the 
following morning she read in the newspapers that a fire had 

broken out in the second story of a house in D Street, a 

fire which " might have been attended with loss of life," she 
laid down the paper with a sigh which could hardly be called 
one of relief. 

From that time Peters and Lady ThomleigU met occa- 
sionally, but, as may readily be supposed, the latter was on her 
guard as to where those meetings were held. The scheming 
but specious chevalier d'industrie continued to live principally 
in the South of France, where young Juan Considine, the first 
cousin, although he knew it not, of Gertrude's son, had become 
an object of interest to him. In pursuance of his usual system 
he had at first endeavoured to entangle the boy in some act of 
dishonesty which would place him irremediably in his power, 
but he failed in this, failed from the moment when Juan, 
suspecting him of a sharper's trick, recoiled from him in 
disgust. 

Not many weeks after that occurrence, Juan's aged relation 
died, leaving the boy his heir. The sum he inherited was not 
a large one, some twenty thousand francs at most ; but to the 
legatee it seemed inexhaustible, and, impressed with a sense of 
its importance, he began to entertain vague and floating 
projects of enjoying his pleasure alone, and without the 
coercion of his Mentor, Peters, Fully aware was he that the 
latter would be unwilling to allow him any independence of 
action, and therefore taking advantage of the temporary 
absence of the man he had learned to dread, he, without 
making his movements known to anyone, departed suddenly 
for England. 

It is not necessary to follow him through his travels, nor to 
depict his adventures in that portion of the "world" of 
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London whick is open to the young, the rich, and the w^ 
looking. Suflfioe it, that while spending the small fortona 
wiiich ho had rracued from the rapacity of Peters, he made 
the acqumintance of tbe Katie Keilly by whose instrumentality 
Mra. Yaughan first heard of his existence. That was indeed 
a joyous time for the emancipated youth : for Katie's rule was 
yery mild and pleasant, and poor Juan, who, from nature and 
Habit was ill fitted to assume the command of his own little 
^lessel, found it far more agreeable to be steered on his course 
by the bright Irish girl, than by the coarse, tyrannical man 
who would hardly let him call his soul his own. 

When Peters at last succeeded in tracing his former pupil, 
lie was atartkd to find in how great a degree he had emanci* 
pated himself from his control. Katie was in very truth 
causing his money to fiy ; not that ahe was eiti»er more selfish 
or more extravagant than others of her class or kind, for she 
did but follow her instincts in making the best use of her own 
beauty and of Juan's money. She was rather sorry, too, for 
die was not quite heartless, when one day she found his puraa 
nearly empty, and that months were wanting to the time wh^i 
the half-yearly instalment of Juan's pitiful allowance of two 
hundred pounds per annum would become due. 

Then it was that Peters stepped in, apparently to the rescue. 
He had seen Juan's grandfather (this was the tale he told), 
and though the old man's failing health and nerves would not 
allow him to see his grandson, he was willing to help him both 
with money and with interest. There was land in Canada 
which might one day be his, and the property required sup^v 
vision, and the eye of one interested in its well-doing. That 
be had fixed upon one so inexperienced as Juan for a purpose 
80 important, might have convinced the least suspicious 
observer that the old man had been grossly misled by Peters : 
also, it was evident to young Considine that, for reasons of his 
own, that individual was desirous to exile him from England, 
and from the house of his father's father. With this convic- 
tion strongly impressed upon him, he determined to keep a 
watchful eye around, and, while seeming to agree to Peter's 
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proposal, lie resolved to follow his own plans, indepen^ntly 
and alone. 

Katie shed a tear or two when she heard from Juan that his 
route for the New World had come, and tiiat he mjist bid her 
farewell, perhaps for ever. 

'' Bother the distance," said she, wilii a smile through hat 
tears : '^ find a lump of gold, and bring it home like a good 
boj." 

''But Katie, what do you say to coming with me ? It is a 
great country, and I shall be rich there, and happy with you — 
but with that wretch Peters — " 

" The thief of the world ! " exclaimed Katie, energetically (she 
could be quite English in her talk when she chose, but het 
Hibernicisms amused her friends, and so the use of them had 
become a habit with her) ; " but sure what^s the man to you^ 
a^fra/ He's not your father, nor your uncle, nor no near 
friend, is he, at all ? " 

" Priend ? curse him, he's the worst enemy that evOT a feUow 
had. But, Katie, think of the long voyage, and you at home ;. 
and then the strange country, and no friend in it when I arrive 
there." 

" Pind the money, boy, and then, my word, but you'll have 
friends enough." 

And with this characteristic bit of philosophy, but with ne 
word of promised constancy on her lips, the light-hearted girl 
received the parting embrace of her desponding lover. 

But after all, Juan Considine did not go across the wide 
Atlantic. Arrived at Liverpool, and wandering along its mag- 
nificent quays, he met with one who knew him, and who, seeing 
him there alone, kindly invited him to his house. A rich and re- 
spectable merchant was Mr. Mansell ; one, too, whose trade had 
at various periods led him to all the corners of the earth ; and 
amongst those cqrners to the thriving city of Marseilles. He 
had taken a liking to young Considine in the days when ih& 
latter was little more than a child, for there was an arch joy^- 
ousness in his Southern face that charmed the grave and silenl; 
Englishman ; and now that several years had elapsed ainoe th^ 
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last meeting, it gave him pleasure to see the handsome boy 
again. 

"When Mr. Mansell leamt that Juan was about to proceed 
to Canada on a mission requiring the experience of an older 
man, and the business habits of one early trained to commercial 
enterprise, he scouted the idea as ridiculous. 

" Was that almost beardless boy,*' he asked himself, " a fit- 
ting antagonist to pit against men of ripe years, whose intellects 
were sharpened by rubbing against sharper ones ; and whose 
previous knowledge of the country, and how to deal with its 
resources, gave them so great an advantage over him? " ISTo, 
an effort must be made to divert the purpose of the elder 
Considine, which could (as in strong terms the merchant wrote 
to him) end but in the ruin of his grandson, and in the great 
deterioration of his property. 

To this letter Mr. Mansell received no answer. He was a 
man of some pride and testiness, and being angered at the little 
respect shown to his interference, he proposed other plans to 
his young acquaintance. Of these, the one that gained most 
favour in Juan's sight was a proposition that he should become 
a clerk in the merchant's firm of which Mr. Mansell was a 
partner. The latter was a shrewd, and in ordinary matters a 
fiar-seeing individual ; but he did not suspect the reason that 
caused Juan to accept with such alacrity the humble post 
assigned him ; nor was it till months had passed away that he 
leamt from the young man himself, how strong was the attrac- 
tion that drew him towards the merchant's house. 

In that house were three young ladies, the daughters of its 
owner, and the supposed co-heiresses " of his wealth. The 
second girl (who was about nineteen) became the object of 
fervent love to Juan Considine, and with all the demonstrative 
^ow of meridian feeling, the existence of that love was soon no 
«ecret to her who had inspired it. She was rather of a peculiar 
character, that Margaret Mansell, very still and gentle in her 
t)utward seeming, and yet with a power of devoting herself 
exclusively to another, which is rarely met with in one so young 
and 80 untried. 
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How, Juan saw through the veil that hid that secret fire, we 
leave to those to guess who are skilled in the lore of mysterious 
influences, and who comprehend the principles of involuntary- 
attraction. It is enough to say that when Juan asked for the 
hand of the gentle Margaret, it was refused with peremptory 
decision hy her father, and that then (for prudence is not the 
virtue of the young, and especially of lovers) they in rash haste, 
and despairing of softening the heart of her parent, leffe the 
great city together, and became man and wife before the altar. 

Juan was a Eoman Catholic, and it was therefore necessary 
that the marriage ceremony should be repeated according to 
the forms of his creed. This was done as speedily as possible, 
and, with their finances much reduced by the various expenses 
attendant on marriage fees and their hurried journey, the 
newly-married pair arrived in London. 

They were not discouraged by the prospect before them, for 
they were young and of good courage, and their love and trust 
in each other were strong ; besides, had not they two hundred 
pounds a-year ? and was not her father human ? Surely there 
was no parent but what would relent in time, and (as Margaret 
asserted to herself) " Juan was so good, so engaging, who could 
choose but love him ? '* Poor girl ! she reasoned as the hopeful 
do, and also as those who have never known how bitter are the 
feelings engendered by a difference of religious creed ? "What 
mattered it that Juan was a true man, witih a sweet and unsel- 
fish temper, and that he loved his young wife dearly ? He was 
a " Papist,*' and that was sufficient (now that young Considine 
-was the husband of his daughter) to harden Mr. Mansell's 
heart against him. There are some who trust that to those 
who strive to do their duty, the endeavour (irrespective of 
creed) may be counted for righteousness ; but, alas ! no such 
genial belief softened the heart of the narrow-minded man, who, 
iookiug upon a " Eomanist " as on one pre-doomed to eternal 
punishment, resisted every attempt at reconciliation with the 
daughter who had linked herself to the enemy. 

The ideas of economy entertained by both Juan and Margaret 
were such as might have been expected &om their utter inez- 
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perience. The latter's wants and loxories had been provided for 
her firom her infancy, and she had yet to leam that on an income 
of two hundred pounds per annum two servants are almost two 
too many, and that of those things which she had been wont 
to consider as among the necessaries of life, many must hence- 
forth be dispensed with. 

Very painful was the process by which experience came 
to that thriftless, trusting pair, and when it was gained, what 
then ? Why, the wisdom came too late ! See them in their 
two-roomed attic, changed, spiritless, and forlorn. They are 
three now, for in the cradle is a pale-faced infant on whom the 
mother has striven to bestow some small outward adornment. 
Juan is writing at a table ; he is copying manuscripts for the 
press, but the hand that holds the pen is thin and weak, and in 
his face there is the worn look which long-continued and gnaw- 
ing anxiety alone can give. Margaret, of the two, is the least 
altered, for she is supported by her great love for Juan, and for 
the child that he had given her. Ever and anon she steals a 
look at her husband, and once she asks him if she may be 
allowed to help him in his labours. Juan answers her by a 
quick, impatient gesture. It is not that he loves her less, but 
his warm temper has been that day soured by disappointment, 
and the fermentation works jfretfally within him. 

Margaret was ignorant of the last blow that had been dealt 
them. She did not know that scarce twelve hours before old 
Considine had, at the instigation of his Jesuit adviser, refused 
aU aid to the grandson who had at last sought for pecuniary 
assistance at his hands. The same spirit of intolerance was at 

work at L that had separated (as it seemed for ever) the 

hearts of those whom nature meant should dwell in unity, and 
so it was that, with only their little son to cheer them, those 
children of wealthy parents dragged on their lives in poverty, 
with the fear of still greater destitution staring them in the 
face. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

<< Thus from the time we first began to knov, 
We liye and Xeara^ but not the wiser grow." 

John Poxfjret. 

" Helen," said Arfcliiir Brandreth, wlien late one nigbt he 

rushed into the small drawing-room in W Crescent, 

''come and be a good Samaritan, a better Samaritan l^an 
even you have ever been before." 

Mrs. Yaughan laid down the book she was reading, and 
looked up in surprise at his anxious countenance. 

" "What is the matter ? and where have you come from P " 
she asked. 

" Death is the matter, and I have come from B k Street." 

" Prom Katie Eeilly's, and brought away such a face as that? 
Impossible ! " 

" Most possible ; for there is very tragical mirth at Katie's 
house to-night. Helen ! there is a girl there who is as surely 
dying as I stand before you a living man this night." 

" G-ood G-od ! "Who is it ? Surely not Rhoda Mason ? " 

" The very same," replied Brandreth. 

" But I have heard nothing of her ilhiess.'* 

" Likely enough ; nevertheless, there she is, sitting jamongst 
those laughing men and women, with a bewildered stare and a 
gray, livid face, shocking to behold. I tried to make Katie 
see the horror of the sight, but she was in wild spirits, and 
would not listen to me." 

By the time he had finished speaking, Helen, who had rung 
the bell for her evening mantle, was ready to accompany him. 

" Poor, unhappy girl," said she, as they drove rapidly from 
the door ; " and I who fancied her recovered, and ceased to 
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inquire after her ! And Katie, too ; I am disappointed in her, 
for I bad fancied she had some heart." 

" And so she has ; she is as kind a giH as ever lived when 
she is not in a state of inebriation." 

"Inebriation ! Good heavens, Arthur, how shocking ! " 
" Very shocking, but verj true. Helen, thej are all drunk 
at the house I supped at to-night, all except Ehoda. Not 
drunk with wine or alcohol; but those are not the only 
noxious enemies that 'steal away women's brains. They are 
drunk with excitement, — long-continued, death-giving excite- 
ment, which is as sure a poison to soul and body as the 
deadliest drug that ever issued from a gin-palace." 

" But did Ehoda come alone there ? " asked Mrs. Vaughan, 
after a sorrowful pause. 

" Not alone; but she is neglected and forgotten as thoroughly 
as though she were the most solitary being that ever mourned 
her sins in the unpopular raiment of dust and ashes. Lorton 
was growing tired of her weeks ago, and now he calls her ill- 
ness * sulks.' Helen, if women did but know in time how 
slight is their hold on men who don't and can't respect them, 
what a world of good it might do to the weaker sisters." 

" Yes ; I sometimes think that if one were to rise, and 
reveal to them the experience of a sick-bed and a neglected 
home, some would perhaps repent." 

" I doubt it, for no woman in the full zenith of beauty and 
of success can realize the disgust and weariness felt and shown 
by most men, when the bloom fades, the spirits flag, and the 
bones begin to show themselves." 

"And with those poor creatures the change begins so 
early!" 

" Early, indeed ! But here we are in B k Street at last, 

and there are still lights in the windows. Let us lose no time 
— ^I will follow you." 

Helen, despite her strong-nerved self-possession, ascended 
the stairs with a beating heart. She had never been present 
at a reunion of the kind into which she was about to pene- 
trate ; and at the last moment, her courage almost failing her. 
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she stepped back and requested lier companion to enter first 
and herald her approach. 

It was a brilliant scene that presented itself to his view, 
with lights in profusion reflecting the bright gems that 
sparkled on white necks and arms, and brighter eyes kindling 
with the varied excitement of the hour. The supper was 
composed both of the dainty dishes that ladies love, • and of 
the more stimulating viands that, towards the small hours, 
men turn to with an appetite too sated for the enjoyment of 
simpler food. The china and the plate, the servants, and the 
furniture of the apartment, all spoke of Katie's popularity and 
success. 

Brandreth was received with acclamations. 

"What a bore you went away,*' cried Preddy Hemingsley, 
who was one of the party; " Katie's been such fun ! Told us 
all about Priest MoUoy being left for dead, and three doctors 
sent for! How was it, Katie? Tell Arthur about the Priest.'* 

"Bother the Priest," cried the irreverent hostess; "Arthur, 
approach — 

' Come and partake our humble beer ;* " 

and Katie, whose memory was curiously stored with scraps of 
poetry and quaint quotations, poured out a glass of "Bass" 
(for like a strong-minded young woman as she was, she 
abjured the nectar of her class) and held it in a lively fashion 
towards Brandreth. 

" In a moment," said Arthur ; " but be quiet for an instant, 
there's a good girl. I am not alone ; I have brought a lady 
with me." 

"A lady," said Katie demurely, while they all laughed. 

" Not Lady X , is it, come to sell her screw ? She won't 

drive it into me. I would not take a present of him. Curby 
hocks, upright pasterns, and has carried a cantering lady of 
rank five years ; — won't do ; " and resting her rounded elbows 
on the table, she buried her chin in her jewelled hands and 
looked the picture of resolution. 

At that moment Mrs. Yaughan, calm and self-possessed, 
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and with a something in h* air which quelled all approach to 
ribald mirth, entered the room and stood amongst them. 

Katie, chameleon-like, and with all the quickness peculiar to 
hw nation, changed her demeanour in an instant. 

**Mr8. Vaughan," she exclaimed, "how good of you to 
come ! " and she was proceeding to heap cordialities on her 
unexpected guest, when a scream, so fearful that those who 
heaffd it never forgot it to their dying day, thrilled through 
the lipartment. Then the women shrieked, and for a moment 
eren strong mem stood still, though in their hearts almost all 
were bent on an immediate escape from a scene which bid &ar 
to be a shocking one. 

By the side of the' tmhappy Rhoda, from whose lips that 
scream had issued, and who was now writhing in horrible 
con\rulsions, knelt the helpful Helen ; while Katie, pale as 
death, was busying herself in loosening the strings that con- 
fined the person of the sufferer, and in sprinkling cold water 
on her distorted face. One man had rushed for a doctor, and 
poor Ehoda's faithless lover was assisting the frantic efforts of 
a dark, low-browed, but rather handsome girl, to free herself 
from the grasp which Ehoda (in what seemed a death-struggle) 
had fastened on her garments. 

In a few minutes the room was cleared — cleared at least of 
all' but the two who were devoting themselves to the blessed 
woman's work of charity and mercy* 

The doctor, who speedily arrived, examined the case, and then, 
looking very grave, prescribed for it. 

" There is no telling exactly how and when this will end,*' he 
said, as his hand rapidly traced the ordinance which was to bring 
physic from the nearest chemist's. 

" There will probably be a succession of these attacks, and 
then—" 

" What ? " asked Helen. " Pray state your opinion openly — 
it i» better to know the worst at once." 

" Probably the chances lie between death or madness," re- 
plied the doctor ; " but I will see her in the morning, when I 
shall be able better to form an opinion on the case. In the 
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meantiiue she must have good attendance and an able-bodied 
nurse. In my opinion, she will, in all probability, require to be 
placed in an asylum." 

" Ah, now, doctor," said Katie, " don't be saying you'd have 
her in those dreadful places. The poor thing will come to. 
^ure, Ehoda, you know me now," she added, addressing the 
unconscious girl. "It's Katie, darling! Katie Beilly. Ah, 
heavens, not a bit she knows me at all," sighed the warm- 
hearted creature, as she mournfully noticed the fixed stare in 
her friend's glassy eyes, and felt how small was the chance of 
hev recovery. 

" I fear that the doctor is right," said Helen, gently ; " and 
if jou find your patient no better to-morrow, sir," added she, 
.again turning to the man of medicine, " we may have to consult 
you on the best method of placing this poor girl where she may 
have more efficient aid than we can give her." 

^ In the meantime," said the doctar, as he took up his hat 
^and closed his fingers on his fee, '^ I will send you a person who 
understands the management of these cases. She will be here 
in twenty minutes," added he (looking at the massive time- 
piece — the death-watch whose tick had often made a melan- 
choly accompaniment to the falling sands of a human life), 
"and to-morrow, at nine, I will visit you again." And with 
that he said " Good night*" 

Truly it was a mockery of the words, for the night was an 
awful one to aU. Ehoda lay upon the bed with meaningless 
•eyes and gaping mouth — an awful spectacle! But ever and 
anon she sprang with terrible suddenness from her recumbent 
position, and glaring upon her attendants wildly, uttered shrieks . 
that seemed to congeal the blood within their veins. 

When morning came the necessity for removing her to the 
asylum was painfully evident, and to the Hospital of St. Luke's 
was the demented creature (with every care and attention that 
money could procure) promptly conveyed : thither Helen, with 
unwearying kindness, accompanied her, returning to watch 
over her at all times and seasons when the rules of the establish-^ 
ment did not forbid the attendance of strangers. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

*^ Le bien ne se fait jamais mieuz que lorsqu'il opere lentement." 

Db Mot. 

On the third day after Ehoda's admittance within St. Luke'» 
Hospital, the head physician, at Mrs. Yaughan's request, called 
upon her at her own house. He had passed the prime of life^ 
and was a thinking, serious man ; one, too, who had brought 
great talents and vast instruction to bear upon the noble pro* 
fession he had chosen. 

" I fear," he said, after shaking hands warmly with Helen, 
" that the report I have to give will disappoint you ; the attacks 
are perhaps a little, less frequent, but that is all. Her recovery 
is hopeless, for the lungs are extensively diseased, and her 
death, at the latest, cannot be many months delayed." 

"Anything is preferable to insanity," said Helen, with a 
shudder — " any death, any amount of bodily suffering." 

"So the sane always think and say," interrupted Dr. T. 
" But could you witness half what we daily see of the diseases, 
mental and bodily, that rack the frames of those who do under- 
stand what their sufferings are, you would covet the happy 
delusions of some lunatics for those who are so heavily afflicted.** 

" Poor unfortunates ! " said Helen ; " would they could some* 
times see to what they may be doomed ? " 

" The sight would, I fear, avail them little," said the doctor ; 
" nothing, indeed, while the nerves are still strong. Till thos& 
break, there are few among living things more bold and plucky 
than a woman ; but once one of the million delicate threads 
that spread through brain and heart, and that form so impor- 
tant a part of their wonderfully constructed system, receives. 
a jar, then no creature's state can be more pitiable. The love of 
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excitement has increased naturally, but most alarmingly, with 
the means of gratifying it ; and never before have our lunatic 
asylums been so crowded with female patients. The class to 
which this unfortunate girl belongs, contributes (as I think I 
need not tell you) a painfully large proportion to the list of 
those who are expiating their faults and follies in a manner so 
deplorable." 

"And nothing that has yet been tried seems to have any 
effect in lessening the evil ! " 

" True, for human nature has an unfortunate propensity for 
commencing the disentanglement of a difficulty at the wrong 
end. The evil has its root in causes far deeper and earlier than 
the good people who preach up refuges, and contribute to re* 
formatories, ever dream of. Those excellent individuals seem 
to expect that a miracle will follow on their efforts, forgetting 
that the age of miracles is past, and that everything is against 
their chance of success. The nineteenth century is prolific in 
many things — in the vanity and envy of its women not the 
least so, and it is to the exaggeration of those two qualities tha1> 
I mainly attribute the increase of the mischief we are deploring.'* 

" Envy ! " repeated Mrs. Vaughan, in some surprise. 

"Yes," said the doctor, "and I will prove to you that I 
speak advisedly. In almost every class of society it is envy of 
some advantages enjoyed by their neighbours which causes the 
less fortunate ones to live beyond their income, and to entail 
upon their children tastes and habits that lead them into mis* 
fortune and to vice." 

" I think," said Helen, " that you are right as regards the 
middle and higher ranks ; for experience has shown even me, that 
the luxuries which girls covet in marriage are often not so much 
grasped at for their own sakes, as because they are enjoyed by 
others to whom they cannot bear to feel themselves inferior — 
inferior, because they may have fewer jewels, fewer servants, 
fewer carriages ! How often are we ourselves the shadow that 
stands between us and our own happiness ! " 

" Most true ; but my remarks apply, I think, still more to 
what are called the * inferior ' classes of society. Have you 
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nerep noticed that among tlioae who formerly would have 
bsought up their daughters to be dom:estic servants, or, at 
ranj sate, to earn their living, by manual labour, few are found 
-willing to do so now ? There are small tradesmen, labourers 
•o£ th£: richer elaAs, retired gentlemen's servants, all aiming ak 
thrusting their daughteara among what they call ' gentlefolks.' 
Believe me, that cheap dress, cheap accomplishments, and low- 
prieed musical instruments have much to answer for." 

Helen laughed. " Ah," she said, " I remember Katie ILeilly 
-once saying to me, th^^t ' it. was the planner as did the mis- 
<5hief.' " 

" A great deal of it, I do believe ; for girls listen to exciting 
•sounds — they learn to dance and sing ; they dress showily, and, 
above all, they don't keep down the wild fancies and imaginings 
of youth by work, Aa children, everything may be done, bu± 
habits can only be formed then — later, it is impossible to change 
the evil ones that have been contracted.'' 

"I often think," said Helen, " that if gbls could (early in 
life, and with a careful eye to the homes chosen for them) be 
bound apprentice to some of the trades that are supposed to 
belong exclusively to men, it would advantage them greatly. 
"Why should not this be the case with all the lighter ones ? 
It would be such a blessed thing to give girls some object in. 
life besides that of marriage. At present, with very few 
•exceptions, all they aim at is to find some man able and willing 
to support them by the labour of his head or hands. And 
what do tJiey bring to help the housekeeping ? And ought 
they to wonder that the husband, wearied by their idleness and 
improvidence, grows irritated by the encumbrance that has 
been thrown upon him? If^ instead of wishing for their 
daughters a questionable gentility, and instructing them in 
^rts and accomplishments above their station, parents could 
but see the advantage of giving them betimes some useful work 
to do, the girls themselves would, I am sure, be incalculably 
the gainers." 

" No doubt of it — ^but as I said before, a silly ambition 
stands in the way of such a course being folbwed." 
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" Still," continued Mrs. Yaughan, for whom the subject had 
4eep interest, " still I think, that if the true womanly incentive 
of laying by a little store of money for a dower were held out 
to them, some young girls might be induced to work, and thuer 
they would not only have a better chance of tiding over the 
dangerous time of stormy youth, but they would also have (in 
the future exercise of their own trade) a something wherewith 
to eke out the earnings of their husbands." 

" And, I suppose," inquired the doctor, who did not quite 
follow Mrs. Vaughan in her scheme for femaie employment, "I 
suppose that you would have young women take the place of 
men behind the counter; and urge their customers ta the 
purchase of their goods with their best smiles and most win- 
ning glances ? " 

"Indeed I would not," replied Helen; "for, on the contrary, 
I should desire all women's work to be done privately and 
quietly. As apprentices, in the way that I should propose, 
they would not be brought prominently before the public, and 
over their well-doing the careful eye of governing authority 
should ever be kept open." 

" And you propose that they should continue the exercise of 
their several trades after marriage?" remarked Doctor T. 
^' You forget that they would probably then have other duties 
to perform, which might make the continuance of their indus- 
tries impossible;" and he smiled professionally. 

" I have not forgotten it," said Helen ; " but I believe that 
the hindrance those duties occasion to other work is greatly 
exaggerated. There are of course many cases when bodily 
weakness, or the sickness of children, may oblige a mother to 
devote her whole time to her offspring and to herself. But 
these are the exceptions ; and whether you will allow them to 
be so or not, I, my dear doctor, am convinced that the idea 
prevalent among women, that after marriage they need do 
nothing but bring children into the world, and take care they 
don't injure their little persons afterwards, is a pernidous 
mistake." 

" And mistakes that have grown into habits are among the 
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most difficult to eradicate. There is much to be said in favonr 
of your plan, my dear Mrs. Yaughan ; but of one thing I am 
convinced, namely, that the mass of mankind prefer that a 
woman's career of action should not range beyond the perform- 
ance of her domestic duties. But we are slightly diverging 
from our point, and forgetting that we are discussing some of 
the immediate causes of female degeneracy." 

" Pray, forgive me," said Helen, " for my discursiveness. I 
have some subjects so much at heart, that I can hardly forbear 
to prose about them." 

The doctor, after complimenting his hostess on her zeal in 
a good cause, continued to put forth his own views on the 
matter. 

" One fruitful source of evil," he said, " lies, I believe, in the 
facility of bringing crowds of both sexes together. Excursion 
trains have other dangers besides those attendant on collisions — 
there are night returns, half- drunken men jostling giddy women 
— overcrowded carriages. All these causes bear their part in 
demoralising the lower orders ; while for those a shade above 
them there are other excitements which, when once tasted of 
and enjoyed, must be fed by increased doses till the evil spirit 
becomes hard indeed to lay." 

" But," said Helen, " while you know so well the symptoms, 
can you not suggest a possible remedy ?" 

" None in any sudden changes, which are as ineffectual to a 
wholesome cure as is the immediate stopping of bis daily dram 
to the drunkard. If these poor creatures be worth the saving, 
they are worth being patient for. We must not expect sudden 
reforms; indeed my experience tells me that we should mistrust 
their existence when they are pointed out to us. My object 
would be to give them healthful occupation — occupation which, 
being remunerative, would give them a hope of an independent 
future. I would not allow them to mix unreservedly with 
others in the same position as themselves, but they should not 
be kept in gloomy silence ; for then the overstrained nerves 
and spirits would react fatally on the mind, and the last state 
of the woman might be worse than the first. In the kind of 
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refuge I would advocate, I should endeavour to persuade the 
good to mingle occasionally and judiciously with the had ; and 
I would strive to encourage a healthy Hope, while sickly 
Despair should he driven far from its precincts. Oh! Mrs. 
Yaughan, could you but see how many of those women's hearts 
still beat true to women's better instincts ! Could you but 
know how at the name of * mother' their eyes glisten, and 
how at the touch of a little child I have more than once seen 
them show signs of deep emotion, you would feel with me, 
that in many instances only Hope is wanting to raise them 
from their degraded state." 

" Hope and Charity," said Helen, " and also Paith ; for how 
few believe in either the sincerity or the continuance of refor- 
mation ? Women have, I fear, harder hearts than men, and 
will never admit even the most repentant of Magdalens quite 
within the pale of their companionship." 

" No— they would keep her just outside, doling out charitable 
words which their deeds belied. God forgive them, for they 
that do such things have much to answer for." 

The doctor rose to take leave, but ere he went, Helen 
proffered a request that she might bring Mrs. Eeilly to see her 
«uffering friend. 

" Is it by her own wish you ask this ?" inquired the doctor. 

" No," answered Helen, " nor have I as yet even proposed 
the visit to her. But I cannot but think that the sight of poor 
Ehoda's altered face — of the room where she lies — of many 
things in short which she might witness in the hospital, may 
possibly produce some effect on the thoughtless creature, and, 
by God's blessing, cause her to pause in her career of vice^ 
Pray, doctor, let her come." 

" Tpu may ask her," said he, significantly ; and Helen, glad 
of the implied permission, ordered her carriage, and drove to 
B ^k Street. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** He stood beside me, 
The embodied yiaion of the brightest dream, 
Which like a dawn heralds the day of life : 
The shadow of his presence made my world 
A Paradise." — Shelley. 

It was about one o'clock in the afternoon, and the mistress 
of the house was still at breakfast, when Mrs. Vaughan arrived 
at Katie's door. The latter had recovered her spirits, which 
had been a little shaken by Ehoda's sudden illness, and now 
looked fresh and rosy as the bunch of summer flowers that lay 
beside her plate. 

** And how is poor Ehoda ?" she asked, when the greetings 
were over. " I sent yesterday to inquire, and they told me the 
poor little thing was no better ; and that hard-hearted fellow, 
Lorton, never to ask was she alive or dead ! The ruffian !" 

"Never mind that, Katie. It is of no consequence who 
remembers, or who forgets her now. She must die soon, poor 
child!" 

"Ah, the poor creature!" ejaculated Katie, wiping away a 
tear. 

" Yes ; and I want to know if you would like to see her 
before she goes." 

Katie reflected. " Is she sensible ?" she asked at length. 

" No, I fear not, for she has not seemed to recognize any one 
yet." 

" Then, faith, I won't make myself miserable by looking at 
the poor girl. If I could be doing her any good now, I'd go 
at once, and be glad to." 

"I am sure you would. But, Katie, won't you come to 
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oblige me ? I do so wish you would. Only to see ber, dear — 
only to know what leading this life may bring us to." 

It cost Helen some mental pain to say the little pronoutt 
that linked her with the unrepentant ; but she knew that in 
assimilating herself to the girl she hoped to influence, lay her 
best chance of leading her to the abode of the xaving and the^ 
desolate. 

" And Katie," she added, " you would feel for Ehoda sa 
deeply, could you see the horrors of that dismal place." 

"Is it horrors?" said the girl, leaning back in her chair and 
speaking with unwonted energy. "I've had them myself — 
I've longed to die, but had not the courage to do away with 
myself ; for when I came to the water, it rushed bo quick, and 
looked so cold and black— colder and blacker than life itself — 
that I turned away, and went back: to my garret agin." 

" Was that long ago ? " asked Mrs. Vaughan, gently. 

" Not so very long— let me see," and she counted on her 
fingers. " Just five years ago it is since I came to London. 
Se (please not to ask me his name, for I couldn't say the 
words), he was dead then — shot by the Russians. But would 
you like to hear the story? I can tell it now; for I've 
grown hard enough since the day I crept home from the Black 
Bridge, and had no choice but to commence the life I've led 
since then.'* 

" Poor Katie ! If it will be any comfort to talk to me of 
your sorrows, I will gladly listen ; and I can from my heart feel 
with you, for I too have had my share of fierce temptation,, 
and, but for better fortune, might have been seen as you are 
this day." 

" I was a pretty girl when I was seventeen," said Katie ; 
" and of course I knew it, for every one told me so ; and my 
father said my looks would make my fortune. He was an 
attorney in a small^ town, and' he did pretty good business ; 
for the Irish, high and low, are fond of law, and my father 
perhaps encouraged them in the taste for it. We were what 
is called * snug ' enough, and kept an outside car, and what we 
called an inside man-servant. Just a poor-looking creature he 
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was ihougb, in a big, long coat, and not a button but one 
behind ; " and Katie laughed a little at the recollection. "But 
it was very proud of him we were — Sweeney his name was ; I 
wonder is he alive the day. I was the beauty of the family, 
and, as it was settled I was to have the learning too, I went to 
A school at Dublin, and there, among two score of other girls 
like myself, learnt to dress and sing and dance ; after which, I 
came home to be admired. 

" It was a poor town where we lived, and having been used 
to see the gentlemen walk and ride about Dublin, I thought 
less than nothing of the boys near home ; and when I heard 
they said I was a \fine lump of a girl,' I would not demane 
myself to speak to one of them ; and it's like enough they 
liated me for my conceit when they found they couldn't make 
any hand of me. Not long after I came back from the Dublin 
school there was a county election, and the army was sent for 
to keep the peace. Among the English officers was a gentle- 
man — a real gentleman — such as I hadn't seen before. He 
had friends living near — ^his mother's relations — rich country 
people, far too grand to take up with the likes of us : but he 
knew us — he wasn't above coming to the house and taking his 
dinner with the attorney's family. And oh, Mrs. Yaughan, 
dear ! but there was none like him, so handsome and brave, and 
yet as gentle and tender as a girl. He used to lend me books 
of poetry and sing with me in the evenings, and my mother 
thought he'd marry me ; but I never did, for I knew that he 
was far too out of sight above me. The country round talked 
of us ; and his cousins, the young ladies that lived in the great 
castle, would look at me when they drove into town as if I 
was worse than dirt; but it was little I cared about their 
flouting, for he was all in the world to me, and I worshipped 
the very ground he trod on." 

" Poor, foolish girl ! " said Helen, with a sigh that was well 
nigh a groan, so full of pity was it. " Poor, foolish girl ! and 
no one warned you that you were tottering on the brink of a 
precipice ? " 

" No ; but it wasn't poor I was then, anyway," continued 
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K!atie; "for all the while that he'd be singing and talking, and 
I listening to the music, it was as if I was in heaven — sure, I 
was in heaven that time ; " and Katie sighed heavily. " The 
last evening before the news came that he was to go (I mind 
it well ; for we were sitting together in the twilight by the 
pianner), he sang a song to me that made me cry a dale. This 
was what he sang : — 

" ' I'm bidding you a long farewell. 
My Katie kind and true ; 
But I'll not forget you, darling. 
In the land I'm going to.' 

They were pretty, simple words ; and I thought it good of him 
to sing the English for me, when he'd like the French and the 
German better. Ah, well ! morning came, and he was gone 
with the first light, and my light seemed to go along with him 
on the way." And here there was a long pause ; for the girl's 
heart was full of memories that choked the words she would 
have spoken. 

" Mrs. Vaughan, I was pure then, I swear it before Q-od ; 
and I have said it in confession to the priest ; but it had gone 
hard with me to resist his prayers, and if he had stayed with 
me, God only knows what might have been ! And now he was 
gone, and I left alone to weary for him and break my heart. 
After many months he wrote to me, and told me that he 
wanted me, — that he pined for me in his snow-covered tent ;. 
and when in the hospital he lay sick and wounded, I had no 
thought but to go to him ; so I wrote and said that I was 
coming, and many a word of love and deep devotion filled up 
the pages of my letter, as I bade him keep a good heart tiU 
Katie came. 

" In another day I should have been far away, gone to him I 
loved, secretly and alone. All was ready. I had saved some 
money, and was leaving all for him — God, friends, and 
country — when the word came that he was killed ! 

" I did not lose my senses, but I was afraid to cry as much 
as I wanted to ; and I used to walk wearily about my room 
alone at night, panting and raving for him in my heart. I saw 
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him before me with the cruel shot through his forehead, lying 
white and bleeding on the ground ; and then I followed him 
in fancy to the cold wet grave, where they had left him all 
alone, to moulder away in the darkness. Yes, I know that I 
was nearly maddened then; but fear, and a something of 
woman's pride, made me keep the secret of my love (at least 
I thought so) from all but the kind priest who heard my 
confession. 'No, it was not poor Percy that has to answer to 
Ood for my lost soul ; and so to my dying day I'll say. But I 
must not cry this way and make a fool of myself. What's 
past is past ; but there's some that, while I breathe, I never 
will forget to hate I " 

"Oh, hush, Kitie! do 'not be so rancorous and wicked," 
whispered Helen. 

" I cannot help it ; it turns my very blood to bitterness to 
ihink of what they did to me. I told you that I wrote to him 
letters burning with the love I bore him ; and those letters — 
you will not believe it, it is too monstrous — but those letters, 
two of them that he had never lived to read, were returned 
sealed to his family. And his sisters read them.; and then — 
does it not seem almost impossible? — they took away my 
character ! Yes, it's true as that I'm alive to tell it, that they 
spoke of me as a wicked girl, because the letters said I loved 
their brother better than my life ! But it was not for them to 
guess how I had been tried, and what I had resisted. And, 
sure, what did hearts like theirs know of such a love as mine? " 

" How base ! how terribly dishonourable ! " exclaimed Helen. 
** But is it not possible that you may be mistaken? For it seems 
incredible that women could be found capable of violating the 
secrets of the dead, calumniating the memory of a brother 
who was no more, and blighting the existence of a woman who 
had loved him!" 

" I know it's true," replied Katie, moodily ; " and nothing 
short of proof would have made me think evil of any friends 
of his, and now, is it likely I'd forgive them for letting out of 
this to the cousins ? I was just driven away by the evil words 
they spoke of me, and sent to London to get help from others 
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that knew him, and that I thought would not be hard on me, 
but would perhaps help me to help myself." 

" And you were disappointed ? " 

" Tou may say that, for they wouldn't so much as speak to 
me ; and so, when I found myself looked upon that way, I 
thought I had better die, but I couldn't ; and after all, here I 
am — Katie Eeilly — with plenty of friends — such as they are," 
she added bitterly. 

"But, Katie," said Helen, "this cannot last; for sickness 
may come, and then " 

" Time enough ! I am but twenty-two — five years perhaps 
before me — a short life and a merry one. No, I won't go to 
the Asylum, but do you take the rich ladies to see it. Take the 
ladies who help to make us what we are — take the ladies who 
Abuse us, while they envy us." 

"Envy us? Ah, Katie!— " 

"Yes, envy us," said the girl, vehemently. "Don't I see 
how they look at us in the Park, how they dress after US| talk 
like us, ride like us ? They see we have the men they want, 
the money they want, and the fashion they want. Yes, take 
them to the Asylum, and let the fine ladies learn a lesson there 
that may make them truer to themselves and less insolent to 
others. Have I spoken nonsense ? I dare say I have : any- 
way, I won't see poor Ehoda till she's sensible again. Good- 
bye, and thank you for the off'er ; and be sure I'll go, if ever 
Bhoda asks for me." 

And so, after all her pains and trouble, Helen failed in her 
attempt to draw Katie to St. Luke's, and was fain to return 
thither without the companion whose reformation she had so 
deeply at heart. 
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CHAPTER XXVIT. 

" A ruffian— one for ever linked and bound 
To guilt and infamy. 

Wouldst thou know more ? My story is an old one." 

ROOEBS. 

Wheit Peters paid his last visit to L , and told the 

miser Considine that he was about to embark for Australia^ 
the former for once kept his word ; for the success of his own 
projects required his presence where he was going, and one wa& 
there on whom that success chiefly depended. Excited hy the 
fear of his son's threatened exposure, and anxious at any cost 
to put the world between himself and his tormentor, Mr» 
Considine was liberal in his contributions towards the expense 
of the expedition. Peters accepted the money, as though 
conferring a favour on the giver, assuring him that he was 
undertaking the distant voyage at great inconvenience to him- 
self, and that nothing short of deep anxiety for his friend's 
fate would have induced him to leave England. This assertion 
passed uncommented on by Considine, who, too much wrapped 
up in himself to disclose his own motives to others, was 
content to take what was said for granted in order to save 
himself the trouble of investigation. 

The old man stood at his window to witness the departure 
of his odious visitor ; and it was with a sensation more nearly 
allied to happiness than he had felt for years, that he mentally 
prayed (while rubbing his withered hands together) for the 
immediate confounding, and ultimately warm reception in a 
place that shall be nameless, of his persecutor. 

It had been sorely against his will that Peters had found 
himself forced to carry about with him the son of his old 
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acquaintance. Had there been one person in his confidence — 
one confederate with whom to act, this need not have been ; but 
hitherto Peters's creed had been that " he who takes a partner 
takes a master/' and on that belief he had invariably acted. 

The old man from whom he had just parted remained in 
utter ignorance of the fact that often, and very near to him 
had been the child of his neglected son, and the inheritor by 
right of his accumulated thousands. 

They were speeding rapidly away now — ^the man whose visits 
he had dreaded, and the boy, whose future was, humanly speaking, 
in that bad man's hands. Arrived at Liverpool, Peters lost 
no time in taking possession of the berths he had previously 
secured in one of the magnificent vessels that run between that 
port and Sydney. Henry Considine was as little troublesome 
as any one in his unfortunate position could be ; for he was 
quiet and submissive — content, too, to remain for the greater 
part of the day immured in the cabin, to which none but Peters 
found entrance. 

The passage occupied a longer time than is usually employed 
in the transit from England to those distant regions, for they 
had both contrary winds and long calms to delay them on their 
voyage ; and four weary months had slipped away, before the 
eyes of those on board were gladdened by the welcome sight of 
Australian land. 

But ere the good ship nears the promised land, let us take 
a glance on board of her, and, singling out the two in whose 
movements we are interested, see in what manner they are 
occupied. 

The boy (whose name, as we have before said, is Henry, 
though he knows it not, nor answers to it) is seated, huddled 
up under one of the bulwarks of the vessel. He does not 
understand, poor wretch! that though the tropical sun is 
shining fiercely overhead, and ough no breath of air can fan 
his scorched cheek where he is sitting, yet on the other side, 
and beneath the widespread awning, he would feel the fresh- 
ness of the wind, and be sheltered from the burning heat. His 
hand is Kfted to his head — what is passing there, God only 



knows! for through the "gloomy vatilts of the dull idiot'» 
brain" — dark " passages that lead to nothing" — who can ever 
say what veiled mysterious spirits may be wandering to and 
&o P At last one approaches him, aud lays a hand on hi» 
shoulder: the boy shrinks away, uttering a strange guttural 
sound, and cowers lower to the deck. 

The fellow-being who has touched him is a woman, and she 
stands near him with black serge garments flowing on the 
snow-white deck. Her face is small and pale, and her eyes are 
full of love and holy thoughts. Across her low smooth fore- 
head a band of white is laid, and from her girdle hangs her 
rosary and cross. She is a nun of the Order of Mercy, and is^ 
the " Lady Superior," who, with four others of the sisterhood, 
are on their way to Sydney, to establish there a convent of their 
order. Women they are, pure in spirit as in body, who, not 
shutting themselves from the world in the dark austerities 
of a cloister, nor trusting only in barren prayers for mercy 
from on High, are doing their Father's work on earth — far 
from home and country, friends and relations — content to live,. 
so they may pluck one brand from the burning-— content to- 
die, if by dying they may " win Christ." 

The nun, looking at the boy with eyes full of copapassion^ 
spoke to him. She knew his infirmity, and was not surprised 
that he answered not ; so calling to a sailor, who was passings 
she asked him : " Would he take the boy, and put the poor fellow 
where he would get a trifle of shade upon his head ? " " Sister 
Mary " was a country-woman of the strong sailor that she had 
enlisted in poor Henry's service ; and the man, acknowledging: 
her right to command his services, did her bidding at once. 

And the ship rolls slowly on, now in sunshine and now in 
storm ; while the moody Peters, pacing the deck in stolid silence, 
sees men look at him askance, and hears them whisper of the 
mystery that appears to shroud him. 

At last the weary time is over, and all that have, through 
months of waiting, lived and talked together, are to go their 
different ways in the new world to which the stout ship " Sea 
Horse " has at length transported them. 
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As they entered the glorious harbour of Sydney, the crowded 
decks gave token of the eager curiosity of the passengers. 
Peters, too, betrayed a certain amount of the feeling so 
evidently experienced by the rest; but it was not on the 
picturesque headlands that his eyes were fixed, but on the 
town itself, and on the capabilities which, to judge from its 
appearance, it offered for his private and particular advance- 
ment. 

Peters Was accompanied, on his landing from the ship, not 
only by his usual fellow-traveller, but by a young lad, one of 
the steerage passengers, whom he had engaged as his servant. 
He was in tolerably prosperous circumstances, thanks to his 
various exactions ; and his appearance and demeanour being 
not very objectionable, he found little difficulty in picking u^ 
acquaintances in the hotels and gambling-houses of Sydney. 
Not long, however, did he remain there ; for visions of future 
fortune, to be met with in the goldfields, took possession of 
his imagination, and drew his steps in their direction. 

Of what passed during the years that Peters spent between 
the fluctuations of hopes and fears, and while warring with the 
ups and downs of fortune, no record has been kept ; but there 
came a time when circumstances induced him to return to 
Bydney, and in that town we again find him. 

In the beautiful gardens to which the society of Sydney 
resort for recreation and for exercise, two young men might, 
one glowing summer's day, have been seen sauntering. The 
shade under the tall pine trees was delicious, and after awhile 
they seated themselves on one of the numerous benches placed 
for the accommodation of visitors, and made comments on the 
ladies that passed before them. 

One of the young men was tall and dark— he was handsome, 
too, but with a countenance which, even at the first view, was 
far from pleasing. His companion was a short, stout indivi- 
dual, with a broad cheerful face, guileless and happy-looking. 
The latter was the more loquacious of the two, his conver- 
sation running almost entirely on the charms of the " fair 
sex," and on the respective merits of those possessed by the 
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Tarious young ladies on whom their eyes from time to time 
rested. 

" And so you wouldn't marry a convict's daughter, Harry ? " 
remarked the cheerful-looking Jldneur. " Not even if she had 
the tin?" 

" Too metallic," answered his friend ; " I should always be 
thinking of the irons." 

" Tour friend Peters has plenty of them in the fire, by all 
accounts. He is always at me about some scheme or other — 
wants me to marry that girl of old Luke's ; but, by George, 
I don't think I could stand it ! Eancy having that infernal old 
thief for a father-in-law ! Eh, Considine ? " 

" Not pleasant ; but then, if you stay in the country, it 
doesn't so much matter. I am in a different position — quite 
independent, you know ; and in a year or two I shall be in 
England. How jolly it will be to cut this concern! My 
grandfather is the horridest old brute in existence, or I should 
never have been here." 

" And Peters, and that poor fellow he takes about ? I say, 
Considine, between ourselves now, is it his son ? " 

" Well, I rather think he must be, though, of course, Peters 
don't like to own a son and heir like that. I knew very little 
of the man himself. My grandfather sent him out to look after 
me — a sort of bear-leader ; but I shall be glad enough to shake 
him off. It's a sort of thing one does not like, you know." 

Little more was said ; and the pair, soon after the last 
remark, slowly walked away, arm-in-arm, towards their re- 
spective dwellings in the town; and through the crowded 
"Park," where carriages, filled with gaily-dressed ladies, and 
horsemen and female equestrians, passed them in rapid 
movement, the two young men, in the cool evening air, 
sauntered onwards. Por a few minutes they stopped to 
listen to the regimental band, which was stationed within 
hearing, and for the entertainment of the pleasure-seeking 
crowd. The air was one of those thunderingly noisy ones 
which Verdi introduces into his operas, as though purposely 
for the martial music played by drums and trumpets. The 
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listeners were evidently delighted, and the crowd round the 
performers grew every moment denser. It was hard to pene- 
trate it ; but just at the height of the pleasurable excitement, 
and while the very loudest of the brazen notes boomed out 
upon the air, a man, who had worked his way through the 
close-packed throng, touched the individual whom we have 
heard called Considine on the shoulder. 

" Come away,'* he said, with a hissing whisper, which was 
heard distinctly by him to whom it was addressed, despite the 
wild crashing of the drums. " Come away ; the Devil's been 
at work! B.e^9 gone. I went home, and found the house 
empty." 

An oath, deep and almost savage, broke from the young 
man's lips ; and without- an instant's delay, and waiving the 
ceremony of a " good-bye" to his late companion, he too com- 
menced the difficult task of elbowing his way out of the crowd. 

" When did you miss him ?" were^his first words. 

'' Two hours ago ; and I have been looking for him, and for 
you, ever since." 

" But how did he get away ? Wasn't the lock safe ? Speak, 
man ! . Why the D 1 don't you say how it was?" 

" A woman who lodges in the next room was frightened by 
the noise he made, or was curious — God knows — some cursed 
female humbug. And she tried her key; it fitted the lock, 
and she let him out. That's her story." 

And the story was a true one, as true as that the idiot was 
no longer in the custody and at the mercy of his former 
guardian. For many days the latter sought for him in vain ; 
but at the end of a week it was discovered that a forlorn 
creature, ill-dressed, misshapen, and disfigured by a ghastly 
wound, had been picked up in the street one night, and 
carried to the hospital. 

On hearing this intelligence, coupled with the information 
that the sufierer's life was despaired of, those who had so 
diligently searched for him at once left the city, and were 
^een for a time in their accustomed haunts no more. 

When the person of the wounded young man was examined 
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by the surgeons, ifc was discovered that his skull was fractured, 
though how or when the accident (for accident it seemed to 
be) had happened there was no evidence to show. The 
unfortunate being was quite unconscious (a state that was 
fully accounted for by the injuries he had received) ; and at 
first it appeared doubtful whether the life, that seemed to 
hang upon 'a, thread, could be saved by human skill. Every 
means, however, which surgical experience and the most 
benevolent solicitude could bring to bear upon the case were 
resorted to ; and the humane efforts of the medical men, and 
the devoted nurses, were at last rewarded with a partial 
success. 

When Henry Considine (for so we must still call him), 
after months of wearying pain (during the early period of 
which he had appeared as one asleep), had returned, as it 
were, to life, he was in many respects an altered beiug. His 
case had from the first seemed to those who watched over l^m 
a curious one; he had been successfully "trepanned," and^ 
as he struggled slowly back to a consciousness of existence, 
it seemed as though a something that had pressed upon his 
brain had been removed from it. Those who tended him 
could not doubt that, by some inscrutable decree of Provi- 
dence, Henry Considine had been bom without the organs of 
speech and hearing ; but there was that in his eye that be- 
tokened the possibility of awakening his slumbering intelli- 
gence ; and, [moreover, he displayed a gentle docility that 
interested those about him in his favour. The excellent 
Sisters of Mercy who visited the hospital were unremitting 
in their endeavours to improve both the bodily and mental 
condition of the invalid ; and by slow degrees they had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the poor fellow understood and 
appreciated their efforts for his benefit. 

After Considine had been about five months in the 
hospital, he was allowed 'to leave the sick- ward, and crawl 
about in the yard of the building. He was considerably 
altered in appearance since the day when, crushed and bleed- 
ing, he was carried into that refuge for the wounded and the 
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sick. He looked older, and had grown taller ; moreover, the 
mass of heavy flesh had greatly lessened, and his face and form 
had entirely lost their revolting and unnatural appearance. , 

Many efforts had beea made to discover the relations of tha 
apparently friendless young man; but those efforts proving 
utterly fruitless, it seemed as though he would remain a 
burthen on the institution to which he owed his almost 
miraculous recovery. 

Two years more passed away, and the harmless creature 
they had rescued from death had become an object of interest — 
nay, almost of affection — to those in authority at the Asylum, 
where he still lived. He was employed in many light works of 
labour, such as sweeping the court, cleaning the doorhandles^ 
and such like easy work ; and his mild obedience, as by degrees^ 
the sphere of his intelligence became widened, was gladly 
noticed and commented on. 

One day the uniform tenor of his life was broken in upon 
by a visitor, who announced himself as " Mr. Peters," and 
who, on being ushered into the presence of the superintendent 
of the institution, proclaimed himself to be the uncle and 
guardian of the young man, who had appeared to be so 
friendless. There seemed no reason to doubt his word, or te 
suspect that in handing over the poor fellow to his care, a 
cruel injury was being done to a helpless fellow-mortal. As- 
for the unsuspecting youth himself, he had evidently no recol- 
lection of the man who claimed him ; but then (as Peters 
averred) he had been an idiot, and to prove this he offered 
to bring forward witnesses to attest the fact, and also that the 
young man had formerly been under his care. 

So Peters's vile projects were 'once more to all appearances 
successful, and again did he hold in his hand the fate of one 
whose sad infirmity should have been his protection from evil 
and his safeguard against oppression. On leaving the hospital,, 
with his prisoner's arm linked in his, Peters was joined by 
another and a younger man, and the three left the city on the^ 
following day together. 
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" The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them." * ♦ Skakkspbare. 

We return now to another sufferer — one who at an English 
Itefuge is expiating her many sins. It was many weeks before 
any perceptible improvement took place in Ehoda Mason's 
condition ; and Mrs. Vaughan, while she anxiously watched 
for some token of returning reason, was the more led to desire 
them from feeling that it had become a duty to ascertain the 
whereabouts of Ehoda's relations, and to inform them of the 
poor girVs condition. She had always felt that in the unhappy 
creature's manners and mode of speech there had been some- 
thing that told of gentle rearing ; and even now, as she jab- 
bered and muttered in her incoherent talk, there was nothing 
that betrayed an early association with the coarse or with the 
wicked. In vain, however, did Helen endeavour to discover 
those who might (or possibly might not) thank her for restoring 
to them their child ; and, as a last resource, she resolved to put 
in some of the leading journals an advertisement, in which the 
somewhat uncommon name of "Ehoda" would appear con- 
spicuously. For a week or so she continued to hope that this 
method of obtaining information would be successful; but 
when day followed day, and no answer came, she resigned her- 
self to her melancholy duties as the sole protectress of the 
friendless girl, with this one consolation — that she had done 
her best. 

Meanwhile, and by the slowest of all possible degrees, 
[Rhoda's mental powers began to recover something of a more 
healthful tone; and with all the skill that vast experience 
gives, the promising symptoms were gently encouraged to 
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expand and develops themselves. It was a great pleasure to 
Helen when she first saw a light in her young friend's eyes- 
that told her she was recognised. Prom that day her mental 
improvement was sure yet gradual ; and all the more certain 
was the amelioration from the fact that, as the brain appeared 
to clear, the bodily health declined, the cough became more fre- 
quent and distressing, and the weakness daily more perceptible. 

The moment that the medical men decided that it would be 
expedient to move the now nearly rational patient from the- 
Asylum, Helen was at hand to assist in conveying her into the 
quiet country, where, by change of air and scene, a temporary 
rally of her strength might be hoped for. They journeyed by 
slow stages, stopping to rest whenever the signs of fatigue 
were at dl visible on the pale girl's face ; and thus lingeringly, 
but not altogether unpleasurably to Helen, they arrived at 
Southampton. 

A longer stay in that place was pronounced absolutely 
necessary, as the excitement of change and movement had 
brought on a slight return of Rhoda's fever, and something of 
rambling and incoherence in her speech. , Absolute quiet again 
allayed those painful symptoms ; and at length, and after a 
fortnight had been spent upon the journey, the traveller* 
found themselves established in the Isle of "Wight. It was on 
the outskirts of the little village at Brading that Helen chose 
her abode ; and there, in a small but pretty cottage, the windows- 
of which looked towards the sunny south, she brought the girl 
to die. 

Does the reader know anything of that quaint and quiet 
village, with its grey old church (one of the most ancient that 
our country boasts) standing in its picturesque simplicity 
among the aged yew-trees ? If he does know the place, he- 
will not marvel that Helen deemed it one likely (in its calm 
repose) to awake in Ehoda's heart some distant memory of 
her childhood, which might turn her thoughts to softer and 
more melting themes ; for as yet the poor girl's eyes had been 
dry — dry as her parched hands, and as the desert of her sin- 
stained heart. 
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The result proved that Mrs. Vaughan had not hoped in 
Tain; for on the first Sunday after their arrival, when the 
drowsy church-bells from its not far-distant steeple called the 
villagers to prayer, Ehoda raised herself on her couch, and 
listened eagerly. Then the little fingers (on one of which a 
ring hung loosely) covered her eyes, and the tears fell slowly 
from them on her lap. Helen noted the signs, but without 
speaking smoothed the hair on the poor wearied head, and 
kissed it gently. 

" It seems like home, long ago," murmured the poor girl, — 
"*'like home, and mother's voice !" 

Again she was silent, and again Helen smoothed the hair, 
and kissed the low white forehead. 

The bells rang on, first a peal of melody, and then the single 
notes, slowly repeated like a toll. 

" Mother ! " cried Ehoda, with a wild burst of team. 
^* Mother, pardon me ! Mother, come and take me ! " 

And then Helen laid the drooping head on her own warm 
heart, hushing her to sleep like a wearied infant on its parent's 
breast. 

_ From that hour Mrs. Vaughan's task became easier: for 
Ehoda no longer seemed to shrink from companionship into 
her own miserable self, but would listen gratefully while her 
friend read and talked to her ; and far from fighting against 
the approaches of the last dread enemy, she had grown to look 
upon her malady as a friend by whom she would obtain rest 
from all her troubles. 

There were few to note their presence in that retired spot, 
though, occasionally, some of the dwellers in the gay towns 
upon the island, or some amateur sailors landed from their 
yachts, were tempted to invade their solitude. These, in the 
absence of more congenial pastime, would inquire for the 
sexton and his keys ; and after strolling about the time-worn, 
ohurch (for that same church is one of the island lions), and 
■commenting on the curious monuments and effigies of the 
dead, would return to their amusements and their business. 

But Helen and the repentant girl were brought by other 
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motives to the house of prayer. Together they knelt on the 
grey stones of the ancient aisle, knowing that in deep humility 
alone could they venture to approach the altar of their God. 
There was a peaceful stillness in the darkened church that 
soothed and composed the spirits of Ehoda ; but the evenings 
(when, with her friend by her side, she was able to walk slowly 
around the churchyard) were those that pleased her best- 
pleased her with a melancholy pleasure, in which Helen fully 
sympathised. 

Among the gravestones was one that bore upon its weather- 
stained surface the name of a village maiden who had died 
many years before, but whose life is chronicled in one of those 
short and simple annals of the poor that have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in awakening the sympathies of the rich. . " Little 
Jane," the " Dairymaid's Daughter," sleeps in Brading Church- 
yard, and few that visit that lonely spot fail to pause a moment 
at her grave. . 

Ehoda, with her frail form supported by her companion, 
read in silence the stanzas written on the stone, and, as she 
read, tears for her own misguided life filled her eyes : — 

" Forgive, blest shade ! the tributary tear 

That moxims thy exit from a world like this ! 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the realms of bliss ! 

" No more confined to grovelling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant wrapp'd in mortal clay, 
My soul should rather hail thy gloiious flight. 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day !" 

" How good she must have been ! " said Ehoda, when she 
had read the lines — ''how good and happy!" and then they 
slowly proceeded on their way, for the hearts of both were too 
full for comment on the lines. 

At the utmost limits of the pretty burialplace, and in a cor- 
ner where rank grass grows up unheeded, and where weeds and 
nettles flourish, seven graves are visible. There are no stones 
above them, and only the raised earth to show that the dead 
are sleeping there. Under those sods lie the remains of a 
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mother and her six children, the mounds of the latter gradually 
decreasing in size, from that of the eldest-horn to the grave of 
the little infant of days. Death came upon that family im« 
awares, and the cruel blows were dealt them by the husband 
and the father. 

" And no record of their names, or when they died ? ** said 
Helen, turning to the old sexton, who (spade in hand) had 
followed them to tell his favourite tale. 

" Wull, there's be soom as say t'as as wuU not. Better let 
it be forgot — that's what soom of the gentlefolks say." 

" But the unhappy man was insane, so that the deed was one 
for which he was not accountable. Those are not the graves 
of a murderer's children ; and they may have relations, too, 
who would like to think the place were cared for." 

" "Wull, there be soom gentlefolks as say as you do," said 
the old man, resting on his spade. " I can't just say ; they might 
have had friends, surely." 

"Did you know tho poor man himself? " 

" Not to say to speak to. I've heard say he'd been many 
weeks bad in his head afore he took on to kill the poor things, 
and that 'twas known 'twas so. I says what I hears ; and now 
he's shut up, they say, during Her Majesty's pleasure. That's 
what they tells me." 

" And I too was mad ! " said Ehoda, nervously, as they turned 
away. 

" Yes, love ; but that is past, and God has been very merci- 
ful ; and when your senses wandered, you were, as ever, under 
His care." 

On the evening of the next day Ehoda spoke to Mrs. Vau- 
ghan, for the first time, of her father. 

" Would," she said, " that I could hope that he had forgiven 
me!" 

" Tou can do more than hope, dear child — ^you can send for 
him, and, having confessed your sin, may hope to receive his 
pardon." 

" I cannot," she said, in uncontrollable agitation. " How can 
I see him again, when I have disgraced him? Dear Mrs. 
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Vaughan, you do not know — ^you cannot tell what a home 
mine was ; so happy were we all together, and so tenderly did 
my father love us." 

**Then, dear Ehoda, what was your excuse?" asked Helen, 
'* and why did you leave your father's house ? Why are you 
now an alien from his roof? " 

" Because I was foolish, vain, and reckless, and because I 
was tempted more than I could bear. My father was an old 
man — very old he had always seemed to me ; for his hair was 
snowy white, and his form was bent. It is three years since I 
Baw him, and, perhaps, sorrow may have made him now seem 

older still. Perhaps, too But no, I will not think of that — 

I will not believe that I have killed my father ! " 

" And your mother ? " asked Helen, willing to change the 
topic to one less agitating — " tell me of your mother." 

" My mother was many years younger than my poor father, 
and always seemed to treat him with something of the affec- 
tionate deference of a daughter. We were a large family, and 
all the household cares devolved upon her ; for my father 
i(when. not occupied in his parish) was always in his study 
reading and writing. He was very fond of and tender to his 
children, and there were seven of us to care for ; but I do not 
remember that he ever interfered with our education in any 
way, only he was particular that we were all at prayers and 
never stayed away from church. My mother spoiled us all — I 
am sure she did, now that I look back upon my childish days, 
iind can remember how she laboured for our pleasures, depriv- 
ing herself of many things that we might enjoy them, and even 
burthening her conscience with small falsehoods, told in love, 
that the faults of her children might be concealed from all eyes 
but hers. We were generally idle, and I do not remember that 
our mother ever obliged us to do anything we did not like to do." 

She paused, and her auditor began to think it not so surpris- 
ing that poor Ehoda had fallen away from the paths of virtue . 
for again there was evident the deplorable want of early habits 
of self-control and, above all, of constant and mind-invigorating 
occupation. 
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"And how long did this life continue ? " she asked. **JELoir 
long did you remain idle ? Surely in your father's parish ytm 
had some work to do, a Sunday-school to attend to, or the 
clothes of the poor little naked creatures to make ; for on their 
entrance into life, such things are done by all clergymen's 
daughters, — at least I have heard so ? " 

" Not by us," said Ehoda. " It was my mother who visited 
the schools, and did the needlework ; for we disliked the task, 
and, as I said before, she let us do as we would. When I went 
to school, I was at first very unhappy ; for I was obliged to 
learn, and to study hard at the various accomplishments whicb 
were to turn me into a governess. I believe I was not very 
clever, and I certainly hated books and employment of any^ 
kind ; but I did love amusement, and enjoyed the fun of 
outwitting the teachers and getting my own way. This was 
an amusement to me at first, but it soon ceased to be merely 
that ; for in the school to which I had been sent, there were 
those who early taught me things that made concealment and 
duplicity matters of necessity. I will not relate to you all I 
learnt and all I read in that place, and at the instigation of two 
elder girls, corrupt to the very heart and ready for any wicked- 
ness. I fear I was an apt pupil ; for when, at the age of seven- 
teen, I returned to my father's vicarage, I had at any rate ceased 
to be shocked at the changed heart that I brought with me. 

" After awhile, the pure air of home, though it made me feel 
less wicked, seemed to make me get quite dull and sad. I pined 
for something, though I scarce know what, and that something 
was the excitement I had tasted of. At that period there was 
an occasional visitor at our house, who (as I can now under- 
stand) should never have been admitted among us. He was a 
good-looking and thoroughly profligate young man, heartless, 
vain, and frivolous. My mother encouraged his visits to please 
her children ; and my father, I verily believe, hardly noticed 
either his comings or his goings. You will have guessed what 
followed — I am sure you have ; for was I not prepared both by 
habits and education to fall into the first snare that was laid 
for me ? 
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" I will pass over the details, and hasten to what followed 
after the departure of my lover from the neighbourhood. He 
left me — promising to marry me — pifcfessing ardent love, and 
conjuring me to meet him in London. His passion was, though 
I guessed it not, spent then ; but I, still believing him, promised 
all he asked. Months after, I wrote to him to say that I must 
join him, must throw myself on his protection, or die. 

** In his reply, he promised to meet me at a certain station, 
lialfway between my home and London. Hurriedly, and with- 
out a word of farewell to those I loved, I left my home, and 
never since have I heard from my family. The man who had 
worked my ruin was not at the place of meeting. In agonised 
suspense I proceeded to London, and, calling at what I knew 
was his London lodging, I heard that he was abroad. Then 
despair and, with it, sudden illness seized me, and for awhile all 
was blank. "When I recovered, I was the inmate of a Lying-in 
Hospital. My child had been bom prematurely, and was dead, 
so 1 had but myself to care for. They could not keep me at 
the hospital, to which I had been carried in my extremity ; so 
one day I found myself out on the wide world, with no home 
but the one I would have died rather than return to, and with 
barely more than sufficient money to procure me a lodging for 
the night. 

" Dear Mrs. Vaughan, I will not deceive you by false re- 
presentations, or endeavour to describe myself as less sinful 
than I am. I can tell you of no hesitation, no remorse, nor 
thoughts of self-destruction to rid me of a life I should have 
loathed. At once I entered on my career of vice ; and what 
that career has led me to, you to whom I owe so deep a debt 
of gratitude know full well. Tell me, now you know the 
whole, whether there sexists one so vile, so plunged in deep 
iniquity, and that without excuse, as I have been ? " 

"It is not for me to judge you, poor child!" said Mrs. 
Vaughan, who had been deeply touched by her story. " Q-od 
only knows the heart, and will (let us hope) make allowance 
for the weak creatures He has made, remembering that they 
have been tempted. But, Ehoda, it is of your earthly father 

T 2 
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of whom I now must speak to you. The poor old man! it 
may be that he is not in life to know his sorrow and your 
fault ; but if he be, oh*! Ehoda, do not delay an hour, but 
write at once, one line, to ask him for his pardon." 

" I cannot ; he was a gentleman, and proud and stem when 
angered." 

" A gentleman 1 and proud ! dear Rhoda ? Alas 1 what are 
we all in the sight of Him at whose tribunal we shall so shortly 
atand ? Dear child, I have tried to trace your father ; and 
more than once, when you were lying helpless and unconscious, 
I even put your name into the columns where so many sad 
prayers to absent relatives find a place ; but the advertisement 
. was not answered, so I could do no more." 

Ehoda was now panting for breath. " My name ! " she 
cried. " Oh 1 Mrs. Yaughan, surely you could not ?" 

" Indeed I did. I hoped the name of Rhoda would meet 
the eye of some who had once loved you, and that they might 
fiee your poor changed face again, and pity you." 

Rhoda' B countenance brightened visibly, and, with some- 
thing approachiDg the arch smile of her thoughtless days, she 
said — " They could hardly answer to Rhoda, for my name is 
Lucy." 

She was (as she truly said) not a clever girl, but in her dis- 
position there was much of the natural craftiness that is the 
armour of the weak ; and her " gentle dullness being of the 
kind that ever loves a joke," the old habit of finding entertain- 
ment in cunningly outwitting others, brought a smile to her 
lips as she thought how mightily Mrs. Yaughan had been 
mistaken. 

The latter was disappointed. With the more constantly 
serious aims of a higher nature before her, she could hardly 
understand that a love for such frivolous amusement could 
still cling to one on whom death looked so closely. JTor a 
moment she allowed her vexation to appear. 

"Rhoda," she said, "can it be that you are rejoiced at a 
deception which may deprive you of a pardon from your 
"ither?" 
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The girl sank into herself abashed and frightened. Utterly 
alone she felt at that dismal moment, when she feared she had 
alienated her last friend ; and then, almost for the first time 
(for Helen's constant care had guarded her from the sense of 
her desolation), she felt the full bitterness of the punishment 
she had called down upon her head. 

" God forgive me I" she cried, with a voice of utter hopeless- 
ness. ** God forgive me, for I have no other friend ! " 

" You have one, Ehoda," said Mrs. Vaughan, " who will 
never desert you, but in return I make you one request. 
Promise me that, before it is too late, I may write to your 
home, and say that you are here." 

"I promise," faltered Ehoda; "but you will do nothing 
without first telling me ; you will not bring them here un- 
known to me — I could not bear it." 

Helen turned from the feeble creature contemptuously, but 
in another moment blamed herself for the action. 

** Poor child!" she said, " you are nervous, and your feelings 
are overwrought. Tou shall rest now, and rest in perfect 
faith. What I do shall be done openly. By me you shall 
never be deceived. And, so comforted and supported, the ' 
tired invalid lay down under the shadow of that gentle pre- 
sence, and slept loug and calmly. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

*^ Ce qui fait qa*on n'est pas content de sa condition, o'est rid6e chimSriqne 
qu'on se forme du bonlieur d'autrui. " — Bossuet. 

"We left Arthur Brandreth and his friend Panlett meditat- 
ing a consultation on the morrow with the learned and sagacious 
barrister, who was to bring both his professional knowledge 
and his worldly wisdom to bear upon the case submitted to him. 

Mr. Gatherock listened attentively to Braudreth's state- 
ment, looking over the documents and papers, and showing 
by not the slightest sign, either of look or tone, that he was 
impressed either favourably or otherwise with the merits of the 
case that had been confided to him. 

" And is this all ? " he asked, when Arthur, whose budget 
was evidently empty, scanned his hard face in hopes of finding 
an opinion there. 

" Yes ; but I think—" 

" My dear sir," interposed Gatherock, " happily for yourself 
you are not a lawyer, or you would probably not have con- 
sulted me to-day. I have been less favoured by fortune, and 
am here to think for my clients. This is a curious case ; I do 
not deny that it is a very curious case. Your object is to 
establish the fact that Lady Thornleigh was at one period 
of her life lawfully married to a gentleman of the name of 
Considine. Is this the business as you wish me to under- 
stand it ? " 

" It is," replied Brandreth ; while Paulett, amused at tho 
dry professional tone assumed by his usually facetious friend, 
endeavoured to look as solemn as tho occasion seemed to 
demand. 

" Good. And it is also (as it appears) of importance to the 
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interests of the lady in question that the circumstance of her 
bond fide marriage with Mr. Considine should be made as 
public as possible ? " 

** As public as possible," said Arthur, repeating the words 
with marked emphasis. 

" Good again. And you ask my opinion as to the best 
course to pursue, in order to arrive at the notoriety you desire ? 
IN'ow, an action for defamation would probably be the best way 
of—" 

But here Erandreth interrupted him. 

"Impossible!" he said. "I am certain that neither Lady 
Thornleigh nor her sister would consent to having their names 
dragged before the public, and printed in the columns of a 
newspaper." 

Paulett could not restrain a laugh at this outbreak. " Why, 
it seems to be the very thing they want," he said. "Who is 
to know (unless the newspapers tell them so) that Lady 
Thornleigh is a much-injured lady, who for years has been 
kept out of her proper place in society, and is ready to walk 
into it again directly she is invited ? It strikes me that 
Gatherock's idea is excellent : his pockets would be filled, and 
Lady Thornleigh's emptied, while we should all have the 
amusement of seeing and reading the details." 

Arthur looked annoyed. " I wish," he said, " that some 
other method could be devised; but if that be impossible, 
we h^d better at once discuss the question of how the action 
is to be carried on." 

"And against whom," said the lawyer; "for I hope you 
will allow that the part of defendant is not an unimportant one 
in an action at law." 

Arthur looked puzzled. 

"Out with him, or her," cried Johnnie, laughing provokingly, 
"Don't make a secret of it, man — who*s the * mysterious 
stranger' ? " 

Brandreth was obliged to confess that there was no one, 
except Wraxham, whom he could charge with the guilt of 
blander. 
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" And against him, as I told you, you haven't the shadow of a 
case," retorted Johnnie. 

" The part of Hamlet left out ! " said the lawyer, throwing 
off his professional mask. " My dear Mr. Brandreth, I shall 
be delighted on some future day to conduct a case for you in 
any court, and to take your fees at any time ; but there must 
be something to go upon, and in a case where there is no acca* 
sation, I caa hardly see how there can be any defence." 

After a little more conversation the friends left the barrister's 
chambers and pursued their walk westward. 

" I told you it was useless," said Johnnie, a little triumph- 
antly ; " but take my advice again, and get Lady Thornleigh 
and Co. to London ; for what can a woman expect who buries 
herself in Brittany ? Of course people say she daren't show 
her face anywhere else. It will be up-hill work for her 
certainly in London, without a good house and a fat jointure ; 
but mind my words that something will turn up." 

" I hope to Heaven it may ! " said Arthur, despondingly. 

" And I tell you another thing — have young Thornleigh up» 
Women get on much better if they've a man, be he ever so 
young, belonging to them. Bring the boy to London, and 
trust to Providence." 

Arthur acted on Paulett's advice (advice which was warmly 
seconded by his own wishes), and wrote to urge the immediate 
removal of the family to London. At first Gertrude was very 
unwilling to assent to the proposal; but as her sister's heart 
seemed set upon the change, she yielded, and in another fort- 
night the travellers arrived at the house in which Brandreth 
had engaged apartments for them. 

It was not in any of what are called the " good neighbour- 
hoods " that Arthur chose the abode where the lady of his 
affections was to reside. Beyond Oxford Street, and leaving 
the Edgware Road some way behind, you would come to the 
narrow street and most unpretending domicile of the returned 
exiles. To Alice, the consciousness that she was near Arthur, 
and the feeling that it was by his clear judgment they were 
acting, brought almost unmixed happiness and satisfaction; but 
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to Gertrude, the knowledge that she was again in England — 
again within reach of calumnious tongues — brought only bitter- 
ness ; and sitting down with her regrets, and her well-remem- 
bered mortifications, she almost refused to hope for a brighter 
future. 

Nearly three years had at that time elapsed since Lady 
Thornleigh had seen her son. He had previously to that time 
been in the habit of paying short yearly visits to Kelhouet ; 
but as those visits had never appeared to give any especial 
pleasure either to the payer or to the recipient, they had been 
by tacit and mutual consent discontinued. The truth was that 
Edgar had been greatly prejudiced against his mother ; and 
being prejudiced, his manner had always been wanting in 
warmth and in a show of filial respect and affection. Lady 
Thornleigh was not backward in perceiving that this was the 
case, and hence arose the mutual restraint that made their 
intercourse so rare and so little valued by both. 

Alice had hoped that Edgar would come at once to his mother 
when he heard that she^was in England, but in that hope she 
was disappointed ; nor was she better pleased at the result of a 
few attempts (made by Arthur's advice) to remind some of 
their former friends of Lady Thomleigh's existence. Cards 
were left at her house, and a few thundering knocks dealt by 
giant footmen proclaimed to the neighbours that "carriage 
company" were among the acquaintances of those quiet women. 
But here the attentions of their former friends had ceased : 
there were no invitations, no expressed wish for meetings ; and 
even the few rich relations, whose position and wealth might 
have aided them, kept carefully aloof. 

"Arthur,** said Alice one evening to her lover, "we must try 
and transplant Marie into the country ; she is pining in this 
poisonous atmosphere.*' 

" You discontented woman ! what has happened now ? ** 

" Every sort of affront and disappointment.*' 

" Disappointment and affront ! And to that child ? '* 

" Tes ; she had golden dreams of the pleasures of London, 
and had imbibed ideas of amusement and gay companionship — 
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I know not how. The reality is a shock to her ; but what is 
more hurtful to her still, are the hitter mortifications she eudoies 
At the alights we meet with." 

"And what are those slights?" asked Brandreth, calmly, 
though the hlood had mounted to his brow at the ideas which 
Alice's speech had suggested. 

"To you, or to any man, they might seem as nothing^'* 
replied Alice, " and for myself I care not for them ; but for a 
young heart full of hope and enthusiasm, and for the sake of 
our darling Marie, who is so fresh and new to the world's cruel- 
ties, I confess that my blood boils, and my soul rebeLsi at the 
affronts that are heaped upon us." 

" My dear Alice," said Arthur, almost alarmed at her impe- 
tuosity, " this will never do. Let me know what has called 
forth all this sudden anger, and allow me to decide whether you 
are calling thiaga by their right names." 

" Well, then, there is not one of those ' fine ladies ' who, in 
the days of our prosperity, used to flatter and fawn upon us, 
that has done more in the way of civility than send their cards 
by the footmen, who leave them at our door. Only to-day, 
Gertrude and I were taking our morning walk in the Park 
with Marie ; and as we were returning, we met Lady Don- 
caster (Flo. Mackenzie, you know). She could not help 
stopping to speak to us ; for it is not so very long ago that she 
was one of us, spending weeks at our house, and being intimate 
^s a sister. But oh, Arthur ! you do not know how odious her 
manner was — ^repelling, patronising, condescending, everything 
that was most hard to bear. I saw Gertrude's pale face grow 
paler still, and Marie's cheeks were crimson ; but we could 
only bear it — only hope never to see that insolent creature 
again, and wish with all our hearts that we were once more in 
our quiet country-house in Brittany." 

"Alice, forgive me," said Arthur; "it is my fault for 
urging your return. I had not reckoned enough on the cruel 
heartlessness of the great London world. It is the old story 
— the'^strong tyrannizing over the weak, and the weak showing 
that the strong have power to pain." 
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"Nay, Arthur; angry as I was, I did not attribute our 
former friend's conduct to causes so serious. I felt she was 
impertinent, but believed her rudeness to be the result of * fine- 
lady ism' — what you call flunkey ism, in short." 

" I am wrong, perhaps, in differing from you," said Bran- 
dreth; "but I must adhere to my opinion that there is positive 
love of giving pain^ in the conduct of some women to others 
of their own sex. It is very pleasant to rule, and there is 
scarcely one among you who would not * queen ' it, if she 
could. But whose is the fault if this love of power be fostered 
and increased ? "Whose fault is it but theirs whose envy of 
the superior advantages of others gives those who are (or 
those who seem) above them the power to wound ? 

** When we consider, too, that by the laws of God and of 
society, every one must be placed both a little above and a little 
below some one else, we may easily understand how wide a field 
is opened for the indulgence of some of the worst feelings of 
our nature. There must be discontent where there is constant 
and invidious comparison, and where a restless desire to rival 
hinders the enjoyment of our own actual possessions. Believe 
me (but do not think, dear Alice, that my remark applies to 
you) — believe me that, till women can learn not to envy, they 
will always suffer from the insolence of their superiors in rank 
and fortune." 

" I am glad to be told," said Alice, smiling, " that you were 
not talking at me. I do not think I feel envious in the way 
you speak of — I only — " 

" Yes," interrupted Arthur ; " you only feel the mortification, 
for yourself and those you love, which any sensitive woman 
would endure under the circumstances you tell me of. But 
think you, dearest, that if women did not feel, such mortifica- 
tions would be inflicted on them ? Tell me if you believe that 
any one continues his endeavours to wound those that are 
proved invulnerable ? la the schoolboy tormented when he 
does not mind being laughed at ? And would there be pleasure 
in criticising one whose vanity and pride were thick-skinned 
as the hide of a rhinoceros ? Tou may laugh, but I shall con- 
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vince you in time that it is the want of brave independent 
feeling in Englishwomen that is one great cause of their many 
discontents. If each one would look more closely to the per- 
formance of her own duties, and to the enjoyment of her own 
pleasures, and dwell less on the pursuits and amusements that 
are beyond her reach, her life would be a happier one, and the 
insolence of those you call * fine ladies* would have less field 
for its exercise." 

"2^ mieux est Vennemi du hien,^' said Alice, " in these cases 
as in so many others ; and of that you certainly would have 
convinced me, had I doubted of the fact before. But you have 
not told me, dear Arthur, what is to be done for Marie ; it is 
not good for her to be a constant witness of her mother's 
wearying anxiety, and besides, her health is suffering — she 
requires quiet and country air.*' 

" And you, like a devoted little Buth as you are, would sacri- 
fice yourself to the pleasures of others ? I see it all, and I can 
think of only one way of assisting you in the oblation." 

" And what is that ? " asked Alice, eagerly. 

" That Marie should be asked to spend a few weeks with our 
old friend Mrs. Duncan. She would be near her brother, and 
it is right that they should now see more of each other than 
they have hitherto done. I will arrange it with Mrs. Duncan ; 
and you have only to obtain Lady Thornleigh's consent, which 
I have little doubt will be readily granted." 

Alice was delighted to find so pleasant a remedy for the evil 
she had deplored ; and Marie, charmed with the thought of 
change, and overjoyed at the prospect of seeing her brother, 
departed from London with a light heart. 

A few days after she had left them, an event occurred 
startling and distressing in the extreme to those long-tried 
women. The sisters were in their morning-room after break* 
fast — the one occupied in reading, and the other in writing 
letters — when they heard a ring, followed by a shuffling in 
the passage, which denoted that something unusual had oc- 
curred. A minute elapsed : and then the serving-maid, entering 
in much haste and agitation, announced that " a person '* was 
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below, who insisted on speaking to Lady Thornleigh, and 
would take no denial. 

" I told him that her ladyship was particularly engaged, but 
he would not believe me. I don't know what he is, and he 
wouldn't give a name nor a message." 

Gertrude and her sister looked at one another hesitatingly ; 
and while they did so, the door opened (not noisily, or as if 
pushed by an uncivil hand), and a man, respectably dressed and 
having the appearance of a tradesman, entered. 

" ^ve the kindness," he said, addressing no one in particular, 
and looking purposeless enough — " Ave the kindness to ^inform 
me which of these ladies his Lady Thornleigh ? " 

"I am Lady Thornleigh," said Gertrude, quietly. "Have 
you any business with me, or would you be good enough to call 
again when our time may not be occupied ; for we are engaged 
now ? " 

She showed by her manner that she wished to be relieved of 
the intruder's presence, and so in truth she did — not from any 
fear of his especial business, at which she had not attempted 
to guess, but from an " unprotected female's " natural dread 
of the male sex, when that sex is coarsely dressed, and takes 
liberties with its h's. 

" Very sorry, ma'am," said the man, " but business his busi- 
ness, and I must do mine. I 'ave a paper 'ere" (and he drew 
forth one that had hitherto been concealed) ; **it concerns you, 
ma'am, as you'll see : " whereupon he wiped his forehead with 
a red handkerchief, which was afterwards safely deposited in 
his hat. 

Lady Thornleigh mechanically put out her hand to take the 
paper, but the man held it fast. 

" It's a warrant, you see, ma'am — a warrant to arrest for 
bigamy, ^and you're my prisoner!/* 

Lady Thornleigh neither shrieked nor fainted. Her life, 
from her early girlhood, had been so much one of sensation and 
nerve-racking excitement, that it seemed scarcely an effort for 
her to sit quite stUl, waiting for the worst. 

Alice looked at her with siu^prise and consternation. 
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" Can she have been expecting this ? " was her inward qaes* 
tion ; but one more glance at that haggard, anxious coiii[t&- 
nance showed her that the surprise was as oyerwhelming to 
her sister as to herself. 

The "detective" stood before them in silence : his maimer 
was not disrespectful, but it was decided ; and he had evidentlj 
made up his mind to be a fixture in their apartment for tiie 
present. 

"Gertrude," said Alice, in a whisper, "what does the mso 
mean ? What can he want ? Surely he does not intend — P ** 

Lady Thomleigh put her sister gently from her, and, with t 
dignity that the latter had never before seen her assume, she 
addressed their unwelcome visitor. 

^ I am totally at a loss,*' she said, ^' to imagine what has 
given rise to this mistake, for mistake it surely is. If you will 
allow me, I will write to a friend for advice and assistance ; and 
in the meantime, you will perhaps wait below." 

" Beg pardon, ma*am, but it*s against rules to lose sight of 
a prisoner." 

" Pray sit down then," said Gertrude. " I am not very well 
— ^my head — Alice — help me ! " and, with a shivering sigh, Lady 
Thornleigh fainted away. 

The officer looked sorry and concerned, but he did not offer 
to leave the room, and stood twirling his hat between his hands, 
and staring at Alice, who, after laying her swooning sister on 
the sofa, endeavoured to restore her to consciousness. While 
busied on this work, the man's presence was forgotten ; but 
as a faint tinge of colour returned to Gertrude's cheeks, and 
her quivering eyelids gave token of returning life, Alice re- 
membered the cause of her sudden faintness, and turned im- 
ploringly towards the officer. 

"Sir," she said, "for the love of heaven, do not remain 
within my sister's sight. She is so ill and weak that, as you 
^ see, she cannot leave the room. Pray then give us time, and 
allow her a chance of recovery." 

The man scratched the back of his head irresolutely. 

" Is there never a door but this 'ere one P" he asked. 
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" None. Convince yourself. I only wish you to wait out- 
side, and allow me to write a letter to a friend." 

" Tou can write," said the man, who was evidently touched 
by her distress, " but you musn't lose no time ; and if you'll 
give me a cheer, I'll stay outside." 

It was a relief to feel that she was alone with her sister ;. 
and even Grertrude, as she slowly came to herself, seemed to 
feel that their situation, distressing as it still was, had 
admitted of palliation. 

" To whom shall I send ? " asked Alice, as she approached 
the writing-table. " Arthur is not in London, nor do I know 
where he is. He should not have left us. Tou were safer at 
Keihouet, and would to Heaven we had never left it ! " 

Lady Thornleigh could suggest nothing. She had no finends^ 
she said, and had better submit to her fate. The momentary 
energy had passed away ; and Alice saw, with deep regret, that 
her sister was sinking again into her normal state of hopeless- 
depression. 

" I must act for her," was her thought ; and drawing some 
paper towards her, she inscribed a few lines, containing an 
earnest appeal to one who, though unknown, she felt certain 
would exert himself in their defence. The note was addressed 
to "J. Paulett, Esq.," and was directed to his club. In a 
few moments it was despatched by a sure messenger; and 
then the writer sat down to think over what she had done. 

In the absence of him who seemed now their natural pro- 
tector, she could think of no one as his substitute but the 
genial friend and valued adviser of her own Arthur. Often 
had the latter spoken to her of Johnnie's merits — of his warm- 
heartedness, his wit, and his worldly wisdom ; and Alice, in 
her great embarrassment, could think of no better plan than 
to write and claim the services of Arthur's friend. 

It was tliree o'clock when her missive was sent. She felt it 
would be wise to speak on that matter unreservedly to their 
gaoler ; and therefore she allowed him to calculate with her at 
what hour the messenger would return with an answer from 
Mr. Paulett. 
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" I'll wait till then," said the man. ** You see, miss, I can't 
bide *ere ^all night. I*m ^overstepping my duty as it hisJ* 

"Will you have some dinner?" asked Alice. The idea 
was among the most sensible she had had that day, and so 
her visitor seemed to think, as he obligingly accepted the 
offer. 

The meal occupied some time in its preparation, and then 
it had to be eaten, and the beer sent for and indulged in ; but 
when those pleasant occupations were over, the minion of the 
law began to show signs of impatience. 

" This 'ere genTman's a long time a-coming," he remarked, 
as Alice for the twentieth time looked out from the door of 
the drawing-room to ascertain whether his patience were 
becoming exhausted. "Sit's four o'clock now," he added, 
looking at a silver watch of marvellous dimensions, " and my 
man '11 be tired a waiting outside. Could I speak a word to 
him, miss?" 

At that moment the welcome sound of the door bell was 
heard ; and Alice, leaning over the banisters, saw with joy that 
ft gentleman had been admitted into the passage. For a 
moment, and for the first time since she had sent her appeal 
to Faulett, she felt a sensation of shyness at the boldness of 
the deed ; but this transitory discomfort was at once dispelled 
when Johnnie, after hastily mounting the narrow stairs, 
greeted her with the warmth and gentlemanly familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. 

" I have taken a great liberty, I fear," began Alice, as she 
led her visitor into the drawing-room. 

" I am very glad you did," said Faulett, when, after shaking 
hands with Lady Thornleigh, he had made himself thoroughly 
at home in an armchair. " I came as soon as I could, but I 
never got your note till ten minutes ago ; and I had the 
slowest horse ! But now, teU me what all this is about. I 
have telegraphed for Arthur ; I did so as I came along." 

" I do not know where Mr. Brandreth is, or I would have 
saved you the trouble," said Alice, timidly. The fact was, she 
felt rather curious on the subject of Arthur's absence ; and 
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Johnnie, seeing this, was mute as a fish 'so far as that topic was 
concerned. 

"Till he arrives," continued the wideawake visitor, "you 
must employ me, and allow me to put myself (as far as a poor 
man can worthily occupy a rich man's shoes) in my friend 
Brandreth's place. And now to business ; for I suspect the 
gentleman outside understands that better than he does either 
pleasure or compliments." 

Lady Thornleigh took little part in the short conversation 
which ensued between her sister and her new acquaintance; 
and the latter, from the few remarks that did escape her, saw 
no great reason to change the opinion he had formed of that 
aggrieved lady's merits. Of Alice, on the contrary, he would 
have said (and he did say afterwards to her betrothed), that 
**8he was a dear little thing," plucky, sensible, and straight-* 
forward, with quite beauty enough to make a man spoony^ and 
with enough, and not too much, to say for herself. 

It did not take many minutes to put Johnnie au fait of 
what had occurred, and fewer still to show him what were the 
best measures to take under the present trying circumstances. 
Beckoning the officer into another room, he was soon con- 
vinced by that functionary that tbey had no alternative but 
to allow the law to take its course. This being the case, it 
became necessary to rouse Lady Thornleigh's sinking courage, 
and to prepare her to encounter the painful ordeal of a police- 
court examination. 

"It will not be as bad as you expect," said Paulett^ 
encouraging the trembling woman, before whose excited 
imagination there passed visions of a prison, of turnkeys, 
and manacles, and God knows of what horrors besides. " We 
will take Gatherock with us, and it will be a case of bail, 
of course. The magistrate will consent to a private inves- 
tigation (of that I have not the slightest doubt), and you 
will come home to dinner all right." 

Alice tied on her sister's bonnet, and wrapped the shawl 
around her, for Gertrude could do nothing for herself; and 
then they almost carried her to the hired vehicle that was in 
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waiting for tbem. The officer took his station on tbe box, and 
thej were driven away. 

All happened verj much as Johnnie had foretold. Sub- 
stantial bail was, through his assistance, procured and acoepted 
for Lady Thomleigh*s reappearance; and when Brandre& 
returned to London, which (not having received the message) 
he did not do till at a late hour on the following eyening, he 
had only to listen with sorrow and astonishment to the recital 
of what had occurred during his absence. His first thought 
was for Edgar — of the possible blighting of all his joimg 
hopes, and of the terrible influence which such a bitter trial 
would probably have upon his character ; for Brandreth had 
lately made acquaintance with the son of his old friend, and 
had sounded the depths of his nature well. Arthur had never 
spoken to Lady Thornleigh of her son; but now that the 
interests of that son were so deeply involved, he felt it his 
duty to break through the silence which both had maintained 
concerning him. 

" I saw your boy a week ago. Lady Thornleigh," said ho, 
with a gentleness that an habitual consideration for woman's 
weaknesses lends to a man's manner. '^ He has grown a fine 
young man, intelligent, and gentlemanlike.** 

" He was always that,'* said his mother, in a low voice. 

" Tes ; but he is more than intelligent — for he is, for his 
age, far-seeing and deep-thinking ; and there is much to 
approve of both in his sentiments and opinions. It is a satis- 
faction to feel this : for whatever may be the result of this 
attack upon his birthright, it is certain that there are rough 
waves for him and all of us to pass over before we can glide 
into quiet waters. Lady Thornleigh, you must immediately 
send for yoiur son ; for he ought not to be kept an hour in 
ignorance of all that you may have to impart to him." 

" It would be dreadful to see him now : I should be almost 
afraid, for he is strongly prejudiced, and it would be so hard 
to tell him of this last and greatest misfortune." 

"Which, in all probability, he knows already, for the 
rumour of evil flies fast. But you are mistaken in your belief 
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that Edgar is prejudiced against his mother, I know but of 
one person against whom he appears to entertain a bitter and 
iingry feelmg, and that one, I regret to say, is Mrs. Vaughan : 
he will hardly bear to hear her name mentioned, and is indig- 
nant that she should be in any way mixed up with his family 
^airs. Of course, a great deal of this rancour is to be attri- 
buted to a natural jealousy of her position, as owner of the 
wealth that should by right (at least so Edgar thinks) haye 
been his. It is a yery complicated state of mind— much 
pride, much wounded affection for—" and he checked himself 
suddenly. 

" For the memory of his &th6r, you would say ; few, alas ! 
he has too little cause to loye the mother who has worked him 
4M) much evil." 

Brandreth was too truthful to contradict her, and continued 
his remarks without heeding the interruption. 

" I think if you were to see your son, and consult with him 
as friend with friend, many of our difficulties might be smoothed. 
If I mistake not, there is a spring of feeling yet unopened in 
the boy's heart, which only requires a touch of yours to set it 
running." 

" My mother would not allow of our meeting ; my mother 
has always prejudiced him against me." 

"But Edgar's first duty is to you, dear Gertrude," said 
Alice ; " and were I in your place, I would claim that duty, 
and leave the rest to the workings of his own loving feelings 
towards you." 

" And so run the risk of losing for my poor impoverished 
son the favour and protection of the one relation whose wealth 
may benefit him ? " said Grertrude, almost reproachfully. 

" My dear Lady Thornleigh," broke in Arthur impatiently, 
*' pray understand that Edgar has arrived at an age and is of 
a disposition to judge for himself. He is not a mere thought- 
less boy, but one who, I am convinced, has already made up 
his mind how to act in the various chances that may befall 
him. In the meantime let Alice write to him, and do you 
(while bearing in mind the misfortunes which threaten 

z2 
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him) excuse, if you can, the faults that are a portion of his 
inheritance." 

The last few words were addressed to Alice ; for Lady 
Thomleigh had (as was her frequent custom) left the room 
in tears. 

" If we could but give her courage," said the patient sister; 
" if only she would appreciate some of the compensations that 
have been made to her, she would be better able to bear sus- 
pense, and to endure great afflictions when they come.*' 

" We will see what Edgar's presence will do for her," said 
Brandreth, cheerfully. " The sight of his almost- forgotten sister 
has been of infinite service to young Thornleigh, and I suspect 
that he has begun to feel himself misplaced in the midst of 
Plenty and Parade, while those who should be near as well as 
dear to him are in a position so different. It is an incon- 
gruous sight, that long banqueting-room at the Hall, with the 
large lady covered with lace and gauds at one end of the table, 
and that fair slight boy opposite to her. She likes the *young 
baronet* well, but I almost doubt her valuing him so much 
when she hears that his legitimacy is to become the question 
for a public trial. In the meanwhile, dearest, do you write to 
the poor boy, and tell him that warm hearts at home are wish- 
ing for and expecting him. "Write with all your eloquence, and 
I am convinced that we shall soon have him among us." 



\ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

** Ere the sun througli heayen once more has rolled, 
The rats iu her heart 
Will have made their nest. 
And the worms he alive in her golden hair. 



She shall sleep!" 

Shellet. 

It is some time since the course of our narrative has led us 
to where Helen (in the belief that she is doing her woman's 
mission) is supporting the tottering steps of a weak and failing 
sister, as she approaches the dark valley where death's shadow 
rests. 

Rhoda's condition has altered but little since we took our 
temporary leave of her a month ago ; but a pleasant ray of 
sunshine is gilding her kind friend's path, and in that ray the 
now patient girl can also sun herself. 

One day a foreign letter was given to Mrs. Vaughan ; it 
had followed her from London, and was dated Suez. This 
letter imparted a piece of intelligence to the receiver, which, 
though far from giving her unmixed satisfaction, had the effect 
of bringing a brighter look upon her usually serious face. 

" What news have you received, dear Mrs. Vaughan ? " 
asked Bhoda. "Something happy, I am sure ?" 

" Yery happy," answered Helen ; " a dear friend and cousin 
I have not seen for years is coming home from India. He 
writes to say that in a week I may expect him. Nay, dear 
child, do not look anxious and alarmed. I shall not leave you ; 
there will be no change." 

" No change but death," said the girl, in a low tone ; but at 
that moment the invalid looked so brightly beautiful, that 
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Helen could scarcely believe how soon that change most 
come. 

When the day approached for the arriTal of the ** heavy 
portion" of the Indian mails, Mrs. Yaughan (leaving Bhoda 
in the charge of an attentive nurse) betook herself to South* 
ampton. She had not long to wait ; for the voyage had been 
80 prosperous that not many hours after her arrival the great 
Oriental steamer slowly neared the port. 

Helen scanned the passengers as they landed and hurried on 
to the hotels or to the houses of their friends. There were 
sickly faces and worn bodies among that rather ghastly crew, 
but none whom Helen thought could by any possibility be 
identified with her long-absent relative. At last, disappointed 
and tired, she returned to her hotel in the High Street, declar- 
ing to herself that she had been a fool to come — a fool to expect 
that any dear relation would ever take her by the hand again^ 
and determining that by the first steamer in the morning she 
would return to her friend and to her duties. 

As she was retiring for the night, and while traversing a- 
long passage that led to her bedroom, the name on a trunk by 
a closed door arrested her attention, and she stopped for a 
moment looking at it. While thus engaged, the door opened^ 
and a tall middle-aged man passing out, Helen, though wonder* 
ingly, recognised in him her cousin. 

It is hardly possible for even a few years to elapse hetween 
the meetings of dear friends, and some pang not be felt in the 
change we note in them ; but when Helen Langton saw again 
the companion of her childhood, no less than five-and-twenty 
winters had been added to their sum of life. No wonder there- 
fore that, looking at him, she could scarcely believe him to be 
the same. 

" That is the trunk — take it to No. 45," he said. 

" Numher forty-five ! " Ids age ; and the coincidence, childish 
as it may seem, struck Helen as curious. He walked on, and 
not seeing her, slie followed bim along the passage. His head 
was somewhat bald, and his hair thickly sprinkled w ith grey ; 
his figure was spare as ever, and his shoulders slightly rounded 
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— altogether he looked older than his age, and had the bearing 
of one whose life had not been exempt either from ill-health or 
anxiety. 

The man who bore the trunk (and it was a large one) 
set it down inside the door of No. 45, and walked away 
with a sigh of relief; then the owner of that trunk would 
doubtless have shut himself in to enjoy his first sleep in Eng- 
land, had not his purpose been arrested by one who stood, with 
a face half smiles and half- tears, between kim and the door. 

She had followed him, in the hope that the almost- dreaded 
first meeting would pass off better so, than in the greater for- 
mality of a mere conventional mode of proceeding; bat the 
result hardly justified her expectations. 

" Edward ! " she cried, " I see you do not know me ; I am 
your cousin Helen. Speak to me, won't you, after all these 
years ? " 

The grave-looking man gazed at her in surprise ; and then, 
deliberately setting down his candle, took both her hands in hnu 

" Helen Langton ! " he exclaimed ; " and you ask me if I wiU 
speak to you ? Why, you are almost all I have come home for— • 
my only relation, my sister, my dear, dear friend ! " and, draw- 
ing her arm through his, be led her back to the sitting-room 
she had left. 

On Helen and her cousin the effect of time had told with 
amazing difference. The former, at forty-two, seemed in the 
meridian of her beauty ; there was not a line of silver in her 
shining hair, nor a wrinkle on her smooth cheek ; while Edward 
looked already almost old, and his manner added to the impres- 
sion his appearance made. They did not remain long together 
— long enough, however, to make each feel that they had met 
again with a long-lost friend ; and then, without a syllable from 
Burrowes that showed the past had been remembered, and 
without the utterance of a word bordering on " sentiment," 
they said " Good-night." 

Helen was rather disappointed, and yet she could hardly tell 
why. Perhaps it was because the Edward Burrowes of her 
youth— the chivalrous, half-sentimental, reverencing boy — was as 
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extinct in the middle-aged Doctor as if be had never existed! 
Or was it that, in looking at his face, on which the years of 
nearly half-a-century had set their seal, she had become dis- 
agreeably aware that a similar change might be yisible in 
herself? 

That night, as Helen lay in her bed, she took herself seriouslj 
to task. " My youth has passed away," she said to herself; 
" and the remains of the beauty, of which I know I have been 
vain, must soon be among the things that were. Shall 1 be 
content to grow old, without a pang of regret for the admiration 
I have prized ? And shall I ever be able to give myself up, 
heart and soul as well as body, to the work I have to do P I 
mistrust my. motives, I see vanity and self-love in all my deeds, 
and bitterly feel how soon our lessons in the knowledge of our- 
selves are forgotten." 

Thus Helen Langton mused, as she lay restless on her bed. 
The sight of her cousin (of that worn and altered man) had 
taught her one lesson more in the often dearly-bought wisdom 
that should come with years. " There is a time for all things," 

she murmured to herself ; " a time for youth — ^a time for ." 

But here she closed her eyes, and slept. 

In her dreams she was a girl again, and Edward Burrowes 
(he was young too, and fresh of heart) was sitting by her side 
under the walnut-tree, and the day was hot, and her cousin 
fanned her with peacock's feathers as she looked and smiled at 
him. 

It had been arranged between the cousins when they met 
(and be it remembered that of old times little had been said by 
either), that in the course of a week Dr. Burrowes should 
follow Helen to Brading, and there remain with her on a visit. 
There was much satisfaction to Mrs. Yaughan in the thought 
that she would not be alone with her dying charge, but would, 
on the contrary, have one to assist her whose medical knowledge, 
and experience of almost every phase of suffering, would be 
constantly available in time of need. 

Ehoda was decidedly and evidently weaker when Mrs. 
Vaughan, after an absence of a night and a day, returned to 
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Erading. The medical man enjoined perfect quiefc, insisting 
especially on the patient not being permitted to talk : there- 
fore it was not from the sufferer's lips, but from those of her 
faithful attendant, that Helen learnt the immediate cause of 
poor Ehoda's increased illness. 

" 'Twas the sight of two gentlemen, ma'am (I can't think it 
was anything else) that made Miss Mason take on so. We 
were walking, as it might be if you'd been here yourself, ma'am, 
when they came by. One was an oldish gentleman, and the 
other young and stylish-looking. I felt Miss Mason's arm 
shake, but we couldn't avoid meeting them ; so we went slowly 
on. They stared at her quite rudely, ma'am, and I felt as angry 
as could be. But that wasn't all, for they turned round and 
followed us, as if to find out where we lived ; and Miss Mason, 
she hurried on, and her poor breath came short, and when we 
got to the house her handkerchief was in a gore of blood." 

" Did you ask who the gentlemen were ? " said Helen. 

" I did not, ma'am ; but I heard Eobert say the yacht they 
belong to was the * Curlew,' and I saw the name on the men's 
hats myself." 

Helen understood what had happened now ; for the " Curlew" 
was the beautiful cutter belonging to Sir Hugh Lorton ; and 
on board of her poor Ehoda, in her palmy days, had taken 
many a short but joyous cruise. 

It was no marvel that the sick girl, stung to the quick at the 
sight of her former lover's coldness, should in her weakened 
state have suffered so severely. Helen was very indignant 
with the heartless men who had thus distressed her dying 
charge, but she was still more angry with herself for having 
left her post ; and so, after writing at once to her cousin, beg- 
ging him to hasten his coming, she took her place at the sick 
girl's pillow, resolving no more to quit it till death should have 
claimed his prey. 

It had been a perfectly breezeless day — the sea was like a 
mirror, and not a sail could move along the water. Oppressed 
by the heat within doors, Helen, as it grew dark, took a few 
turns in the small garden, which was only separated by a hedge 
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of sweetbrier from the road, and, to her surprise^ she perceiYei 
standing near two gentlemen, who were engaged in rather eager 
conversation. 

" I am sure this was the house," said one ; '* but I must find 
out, as Katie will be furious if I have nothing to tell her." 

" Leave it to me," said the other man. " And now, all things 
considered, I think that you had better make yourself acaroe; 
for I know Mrs. Yaughan, and she wouldn't like her house to 
be besieged in this waj. Send back the boat for me— I'll oome 
on board later." 

^'Mr. Paulett!" exclaimed Helen, the moment the tut 
speaker was alone, — " Mr. Paulett, I am surpnaed to aee yot 
here. Surely you cannot know that Bhoda Mason lies dying 
in this house?" 

*^ I am sorry you think me so completely out of place la 
such a scene," said Paulett, "but I daresay I deserve it; fir 
we are all heartless brutes, and think little enough of othen' 
snjSerings. On this occasion, however, I am sent by a womio. 
£atie Eeilly's here, in Pershore's yacht." 

" Lord Pershore ! — that coarse, drunken, odious manP" 

" The very same. The best plums are not for everybody, w 
Katie has pulled out this one — good girl as she is. J can't 
help it, Mrs. Vaughan ; don't look angry with m^." 

" No, you can't help it, perhaps, but I wish you wouldn't 
torn everything into a joke." 

" Ze cosur se brise ou se bronze. I will tell you my interesting 
little story some day, and you will see that I too had a heart 
of flesh in my youth. But tell me, is this poor girl so very 
ill?" 

" As ill as possible. Her life may be prolonged for a few 
days, but that is as much as we can either hope or expect." 

" I hardly thought her case so hopeless ; nor did Xatie, who 
has set her heart upon seeing her. What am I to say to thai 
determined young woman ? Very likely she won't believe me, 
but will come and reconnoitre for herself." \ 

" You must tell Mrs. Eeilly that she lost her opportunity^ 
and that now it is too late." 
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" But if Ehoda should rally— if she should express a wish to 
see her old friend ? " 

" Give me Katie's address, and in that case I will send to 
her." 

" She is at Cowes ; Pershore has a cottage there." 

" Is Sir Hugh Lorton always with them ? '* 

" Not always ; he takes a cruise sometimes, and you know 
that Katie " 

" Don't tell me anything about them. There is something 
inexpressibly shocking in htaring of such things, when the girl 
they have killed is struggling for breath in that room upstairs. 
Come and see her, Johnnie," added Helen, moved by a sudden 
impulse. " There is nothing shocking in the sight, but it ia- 
one to make the most world-hardened pause and ponder." 

But Paulett could not be induced to distress himself by 
the unnecessary sight of a depressing spectacle. 

" If I could do her any good," he said ; " but as I cannot, I 
shall say good-night. God bless you ! I am very sorry for all 
this." And he hurried away. 

The next day Dr. Burrowes arrived at Brading. His^ 
opinion agreed with that of the regular medical attendant; 
and he moreover added, that if the patient wished any of her 
friends to be written to, her desire should be complied with 
without delay. 

"You will let me write to your &ther, dear Ehoda ? " said 
Helen. " Say yes, and tell me his address." 

Ehoda complied at once (for death was too near to be trifled 
with now), and a telegraphic message was at once seat off to 

the Eev. David Falconer, Vicar of . Twelve hours elapsed, 

and then a carriage, with an elderly gentleman inside, stopped 
at the little cottage. Helen went to the gate to meet him. 

" She is alive and conscious ! " she said. 

" Thank God ! then I have not come too late. Can I see 
her?" 

Helen preceded him up upstairs. "This way," she whis- 
pered ; " there is an old friend with her, but she is going imme- 
diately." 
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At that moment the door of the sick-room opened, and a 
young woman, with a handkerchief at her eyes, came out. 
The clero^yman took her place, and the door closed upon him. 

" Good-bye, dear Mrs. Vaughan," sobbed Katie. " I am glad 
I have seen her; she is happier than any of us." 

" And where are you going now, my poor girl ? " 

« Home." 

" Home ! Surely not to the one " 

" May I stay with you to-night ?" broke in Katie, abruptly. 

" May you ? Yes, this will be your home for life, if you 
wish it ; you have but to say the word." 

"How good you are," said the girl, as she sat down, and 
cried bitterly ; while Mrs. Vaughan, hoping they were healing 
drops, let her weep on unheeded. 

"We will draw a veil over the last scene of deepest intereat, 
when the daughter wept tears of repentance on her father^a 
breast, and he, forgiving her, mingled his tears with hers. 
After the interview Ehoda became slightly delirious, but there 
was peace even in her wanderings ; and whep, towards evening, 
the cloud that obscured her reason passed away, she once more 
asked for Katie. 

The weeping girl bent over her, and kissed her tenderly. 

" Katie," murmured Ehoda, "this is not your bright face? 
"We shall meet again, shall we not, dear ? I can hardlj see 

you. Kiss me again, and try to be good. Say a prayer, Katie 

say * Our Father ' " 

The voice had grown gradually weaker, then ceased alto- 
gether; there were a few struggling sighs, and Rhoda had 
ceased to breathe. 






CHAPTEE XXXI. 

'' Conscia mens recti, famse mendacia ridet." — Ovid. 
" Chi vuol vada, chi non vuol mandL" — Ital. Pbov. 

The news of the impending trial was, as may be imagined, 
a fearful blow to Edgar Thornleigh. He at once hastened to 
London, and having arrived there, the first person he sought 
was Arthur Brandreth. That friend was, as usual, clear- 
sighted and judicious; and so tenderly did he deal with the 
young spirit struggling against the blast of adversity, that after 
a few hours' conference concerning the painful particulars, and 
business details of the question at issue, the young man's 
countenance cleared. Brandreth marked the change, but 
could scarcely understand why the clouds had so suddenly 
rolled from that young brow, leaving it bright as a summer 
sky. The mystery was, however, explained when, an hour 
after, they sat in consultation in Qatherock's chambers. 

That shrewd lawyer had carefully examined every document^ 
and looked over every paper that had been submitted to him, 
and was obliged again to pronounce that the case was an 
unpromising one. 

Edgar listened in silence. It was only that morning that 
many a particular connected with the family history had been 
confided to him ; — only that morning that he had understood 
all that the wicked passions of his father's cousin had prompted 
her to attempt. He had made few comments, but his cheek 
was flushed, and his eyes were fixed and thoughtful. 

" And this is all," said Gatherock, " positively all the evidence 
that Lady Thornleigh can produce of Considine's death! — a 
letter from a man of whom we know nothing, and who had so 
much to gain by deceiving her?" 
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BrandretH looked at Edgar, but, to his surprise, saw no Bigns 
of despondency in his young friend's face. 

" There is one course that might be pursued," continued the 
lawyer, " and that is to prove the illegality of the first mar- 
riage ; in that case " 

But Edgar interrupted him with a concentrated anger that 
was surprisiog in one who looked so young and gentle. 

" Never, sir ! " he said ; " my fether and my mother first, and 
then come what may to me! Pray," he added, recoyering 
himself, and speaking almost beseechingly, " pray, do not give 
up the case ! Let it go on, however small may be the proof 
my mother has. I am not afraid of poverty, and I do not eaxe 
for the possession of Thomleigh Abbey ; but I do value Biy 
mother's good name, and my father's wishes are sacred to 
me!" 

He stopped : for, with all the sensitiveness of the boy he stiU 
was, he feared to be overcome before witnesses, and dreaded to 
show the tears that were so near his eyelids. After a &fw 
moments, therefore, of choking emotion, he rose and left tlie 
room. 

" That is a fine young fellow," said Gatherock, as the heavy 
door closed upon him. " I wish we could pull hina through 
this business. There is very little we can do, I fear. "We can 
advertise ; but as this troublesome customer most probably died 
abroad, I suspect that will be of little avail. Perhaps the man 
Peters might come over from the enemy, on whose side I 
suppose he is ; but where is the fellow ? — does any one know ? ** 

" God knows ! " said Brandreth. " I can ask the person who 
first told us he was in Australia, but it is hardly probable that 
she will have anything to tell." 

"Ask her," said Gatherock, "for we can't afford to throw 
away a chance. In the meantime I will cause advertisements 
to be drawn up and inserted, and will send a confidential mes- 
senger (as we before agreed) to Havannah, to ascertain if 
there be any truth in the report of Considine's death in 
Ouba at the time when that event was announced to Ladj 
Thomleigh." 
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Satisfied that the affair was in good hands, Arthur returned 
to Lady Thomleigh's house ; and there, to his infinite satisfac- 
tion, he found Edgar, looking calm and happy, by his mother's 
sofa, while one of her hands was clasped in his. It was 
pleasant to see the change that had come oyer Lady Thom- 
ieigh's countenance as she looked at her son ; and as Arthur 
noted it, a thought for himself stole pleasantly orer his 
mind. 

"Alice," he whispered, as they sat together a little apart, 
*^ there will be happiness in this house now, is it not time then 
that you should think a little of me, and of the home you hare 
promised to share ? " 

" After the trial, dear Arthur," said Alice, " and when the 
world will know that your wife has not shared the home of a 
sister who is unworthy of your respect." 

" But that may be months hence, for the trial will probably 
be put off till the spring assizes." 

" If it be we must have patience, for Gertrude will require 
all my care : she looks happy now, but she is certain to suffer 
after any excitement, even though that excitement be a happy 
one." 

Brandreth ceased to urge her, and tried to look contented ; 
but he must be forgiven if, in the innermost recesses of his 
mind, he could not quite pardon the rather exacting elder 
sister to whom he owed his disappointment. 

Meanwhile Helen had returned to London, and had learned 
the fresh calamity by which Lady Thornleigh was threatened. 
She could not bring herself to feel only regret at what at first 
sight appeared so alarming; for here was the opportunity, 
so long waited for, of throwing a light on the mystery of Lady 
Thomleigh's conduct; and that done, the dearest wish of 
Philip's heart would at last be satisfied. 

Bat what then ? Could she give back to them the wealth of 
which they had been deprived ? And was it in her power to 
make them forget, by her abandonment of Philip's fortune, the 
injustice he had done them ? Alas ! these were questions 
which Helen could not answer in the affirmative ; and for the 
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hundredth time she mourned in bitter sorrow and self-reproach 
over the loss of that precious volume, which, her conscience 
told her, she should not have lost sight of for a moment. 

Brandreth visited Helen on the evening; following Edgar's 
arrival in London, and, as usual, mutual confidences passed 
between them. Arthur was especially sympathising in the 
matter of the missing treasure. 

" Is Turner still alive ? " he asked, "and has he retained his 
memory ? He must be a very old man now." 
» " Yery old, but his intellects are quite clear. I see him ofteir, 
for he lives with his daughter, who is a dressmaker in Ebuij 
Street. I have often spoken to him about the volume, but he 
can give no account of it." 

" What kind of book was it ? " asked Brandreth. 

"It w&s a beautifully-bound and illustrated copy of the 
* Faery Queen,' " answered Helen; " the colour purple morocco^ 
with a good deal of gilding on it. I should recognise it in a 
moment." 

" And unless it be found, you must be a rich woman. I 
cannot with any show of reason call you * poor Helen, ' though 
you are bemoaning your loss so heavily," said Arthur, with a 
half-smUe. 

" And to think that they won't take the income ! " exclaimed 
Helen. " It seems so hard ; it is the crudest punishment they 
could have dealt me ! " 

*' Don't say tJiey, for it is only Edgar who is refractory ; but 
there is a stubborn pride about that boy which nothing seems 
able to conquer ! " 

Helen sighed. " Poor fellow ! " she remarked ; " he is Philip*s 
son, and I can understand something of what he feels. Bat, 
Arthur, will you have the kindness to tell me what I am to do 
with all the money I have saved ? Thousands upon thousands 
are lying by untouched ; and if I could but employ them for 
the benefit of Philip's family, I should indeed be happy." 

" I see no reason," replied Arthur, "why in one way yon 
should not expend some of your hundreds upon our poor friends. 
The law-expenses will be considerable, and between us we wiU 
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meet them : whatever remains, you can, if you feel inclined, 
embark in my human speculation," added he, smiling. 

"Tour humane speculation rather," said Helen. "But I 
must go to "Wanthorpe to see all you are doing there, and learn 
from you how I also can be of use. But now, will you tell me 
when you are to see Katie ? I fear, however, that she will know 

nothing of that dreadful man, and By-the-bye, where is she ? 

I have been so busy since my return that I have almost for- 
gotten her." 

" Katie has grown a tremendous swell. Old Pershore has 
taken a house for her in Curzon Street, and has given her a pair 
of the prettiest ponies in London." 

" I was afraid how it would be," said Mrs. Vaughan, sadly ; 
" there is no chance for Katie while she has health and spirits." 

" And is so pretty and engaging," added Arthur. " But do 
you think there is any worth or merit in the offering of the 
devil's leavings ? I confess that I do not, and never could." 

" If we are to believe the Bible," said Helen solemnly, " we 
may hope that it is hardly ever too late to repent. But do you 
believe the Bible ? " asked she with sudden energy. " I some- 
times fear you don't." 

" Faith is a gift," answered Arthur ; " and I cannot tell you 
that blind belief is among the blessings that Providence has 
bestowed upon me." 

" How very lamentable ! how grievous ! " cried Helen. " I 
hardly expected, though I half-feared that I should not be 
answered in the affirmative." 

"I wish to believe," said Arthur, not noticing her exclama- 
tion, "and I endeavour to act as though I do believe. I 
rather think with Pope (though I am far from considering 
myself as an illustration of the remark), that * He can't be 
wrong whose life is in the right.' After all," continued he, 
** we have nothing but the Holy Scriptures as a guiding-staff; 
so, not to do as we are told in them is, to say the least of it, 
throwing away a chance." 

" And is that all that you can say — you, to whom I have looked 
up as to one of those sent to guide others by their example ?" 
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^'Ke who endeaTours to do his duiy to hui neighbour bM 
(according to mj idea) the sureet likelihood of doing hi* dsfcf 
to his God. Bat do not talk of my example^ for I fiul HgnaDj 
and fearfullj in mj efforts to do right. Even now, wlien aed^ 
ing to obtain the evidence for Lady Thomleigh, mj oooadeBOfr 
telU me that I am guided almost entirely by my own selfiab 
passions and " 

** It would never do to analyse motives too closelj, I ftar,*^ 
interrupted Helen ; " but I believe that yours are ma pwe as 
most men's." 

'' Thank you for your good opinion, which I heartilj with to 
deserve," said Arthur, as he wished her good-night, and left her 
to think regretfully on their conversation. 

The next morning, according to the lawyer's advice^ Brand- 
reth called early on Mrs. Beilly, and found her at home. 

He began at once on the subject that brought him there : 

*^ Do you," he said, " know anything of the man who used to 
be the companion of Juan ConsidineP" 

'' Not a word; and I doubt Considine doesn't either.*' 

" Do you ever see that young fellow now ?" 

"I do," said Katie; "he's hard up, and has got a wife and 
child." 

" Could you ask him if he has heard lately of Peters ?'* 

" I could, but I wouldn't like to send to him, because of his 
wife. I'll try and see him, but it's just a chance if I can ; and 
it's not so easy to find him, anyway." 

" But where does he live, and how ?" asked Arthur. 

"He lives in a poor street; and I met him one day by 
chance in the Park, in a coat that wasn't fit to be seen in, and 
I brought him back to dinner, poor fellow ! " 

" And I suppose that you have often seen him since/' said 
Arthur, " and have helped him to live ?" 

" Not at all. He's very poor, but he won't take money ; and 

his grandfather at L won't give him anything because he'a 

married a Protestant, and I got a friend of mine to give him 
some work to do— that's alL" 

" Welly Elatic; I see I may trust to your asking him the 
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question. Let me know the answer as soon as you can. The 
Club address will find me." 

Two days later Brandreth heard fipom Katie that she had 
questioned her former lover, who averred that Peters was still 
in Australia. He had heard from him not many weeks before, 
and had every reason to believe that his worthy correspondent 
had journeyed some distance into the interior. 

Arthur pondered long on this piece of information, and at 
last decided on consulting his friend Paulett as to what had 
better be his next move. 

It was now the beginning of August, and London was 
emptying fast. Johnnie was still hanging about, looking in 
upon his Club in the intervals between his country excursions, 
and ready as ever to be useful and entertaimng. 

" Ah ! there is old Pershore," said he, as, with Arthur's arm 
linked within his, they sauntered by the " Eow " side, passing 
the carriages and equestrians in review. Their attention was 
especially drawn to a low phaeton driven by a lady, the attelage 
of which (in their " rampagious ferocity ") it seemed only just 
within the driver's power to manage. Close to the carriage 
and talking to the lady, who had reined up her steeds, was the 
individual alluded to by Paulett. 

" Look at him," cried the latter — " every inch a helted earl ! 
By Jove, how well he's got up ! " 

" I heard he was in the Highlands," said Brandreth. 

" Not he ! He prefers chasing the wild dears and following 
the Bow in these diggings. But here he comes, with his trot 
cL la militaire! How are you ?" and he nodded to the well-pre- 
served General as he passed. 

" A happy mixture of the civil and military," said Arthur, 
in allusion to the peculiar " salute " affected by his lordship. 

" Tes, Katie calls him the * Golden Mean,' and she's right ; 
for he's as rich as a Jew, and as great a screw as there is in 
existence. But, talking of Katie, were you not telling me that 
she said that fellow you want to find is in Australia P" 

" Tes, and we must try and get hold of him." 

" Send Edgar Thomleigh out." 

A A 2 
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** He's too young, but I've more tlian half a mind to go 
myself." 

** On a wild-goose chase after a rascal who most likely has 
been hung under one of his dozen aliiuet long ago ! Hallo! 
there's Wraxham ; he looks as cockey as if he'd already got 
possession of Thomleigh. I wish people would cut that 
feUow!" 

'' It would be ' cut and come again ;' for he'd join together 
if he were cut in two like a worm, and wriggling at both ends. 
But I must go now and talk over this Australian project with 
AKce." 

** I suspect you'll hare some trouble there, and I wish you 
well through it," said Johnnie, as they went their different 
ways to their different pleasures. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

'* Nec sibi, sed toto genitnm se credere mnndo."— LuoAV. 

'' That is a remarkable character," said Dr. Burrowes one 
day to his cousin. They were talking of Brandreth, between 
whom and the clever army-surgeon there had already sprung 
up a mutual liking which promised to ripen into friendship. 
" I like him, and thoroughly appreciate his motives ; while I 
confess to a feeling approaching to envy of his power to carry 
out his views.'* 

" You would have done very much as Mr. Brandreth has/' 
said Helen, " if you had been born rich as he is." 

" Very possibly, and indeed most probably not,*' said Bur- 
rowes. ''It is the warmth that brings out the adder, and 
prosperity might have been against my doing even the little 
good which in my life I have been able to effect.*' 

" Mr. Brandreth and I often talked of you, Edward, while 
you were in India ; and when you were mentioned in the de- 
spatches " 

''Pshaw! mentioned in despatches for only doing one's 
duty ! But it was a hard time, and we were all obliged to exert 
ourselves. I saw some unpleasant sights during that war, 
Helen, and some that I shall not easily forget ; but, upon my 
soul ! few things have made a greater impression on me than 
some of the scenes which your friend introduced me to yester- 
day." 

" Ah ! " said Helen, " I can readily believe it ; for I suppose 
you went with him to some of those miserable parts of London 
to cleanse out which is one of the great aims and objects of 
Arthur's life." 
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"And a noble and Christian one it is!" exclaimed Burrowea. 
" I confess that I had no previous idea that almost within a 
stone's throw of a palace, and of * lordly homes,' there should 
be such sties of human creatures wallowing in filth and 
wickedness." 

" It is a frightful reflection," said Helen, " and a frightful 
sight ; and had I not seen something of it (for I, too, went 
with Arthur once), I could hardly have conceived the existence 
of such places." 

" They are perfect hotbeds of crime," continued Dr. Bur- 
rowes; "the very air is redolent of vice, and the children 
drink in curses with their mother's milk. When I think bow 
earefully the rich guard their little sons and daughters from 
the hearing of even a coarse expression, I ask myself how they 
can wonder if the unhappy children who hear nothing but 
words of wickedness should grow in vilenesa as they grow in 
years ? " 

" Arid as Mr, Brandreth says," rejoined Helen, " if the out- 
ward embellishments and adorning of our city were thought of 
lesS) and the demolishing of those ' wasps' nests ' (as he calls 
them) more, we should, perhaps, not have to blush so often 
for our country when we read the annals of her children's 
crimes." 

" We will go, dear Helen, with him to Wanthorpe, and see 
how his good work progresses there. He is very anxious about 
its well-doing, and has paid me the compliment of wishing me 
to take the place of superintendent during his long absence. 
I shall be rejoiced to act in so good a cause." 

It had not required much thought on the subject to cox^ 
vince Arthur Brandreth that it was his duty to undertake the 
tedious journey of the probable results of which his friend 
Paulett spoke so disparagingly. Alice was the first to receive 
the intelligence of his intended absence, and her conduct 
on the occasion was characterised by her usual gentle self- 
abnegation. 

It was in this wise that his purpose was broken to her. 

"Tou have heard something new," she said, when, after his 
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walk with Jotniiie, he paid her his threatened visit. " I am 
sure you have ; I see it in your face." 

" You are right,*' answered Arthur : " for I have just heard, 
as an almost certainty, that Peters is still in Australia ; and 
the information is of importance, because on him rests almost 
our only hope of obtaining additional evidence in your sister's 
favour. The person who told me this has had letters irom 
' Australia, and by them it appears that your sister's son is 
«till living, and is doubtless in the power of the rascally 
Peters." 

" What a fate ! and so far away from any that would pro- 
tect him! Arthur, is it not shocking that he should belrft 
there?" 

** Very shocking. And putting all considerations together, 
and among them (and that not the least) your deep feeling on 
the subject, I can venture to tell you, dearest Alice, that I 
have determined to go immediately to Australia, and search for 
Peters and for your sister's son." 

"Tou, Arthur! Can you really mean itP" exclaimed 
Alice, turning pale, as in the rapid flash of thought she saw 
the white waves foaming, and the thousands of miles inter- 
vening between herself and him. 

" Alice, my darling," he said, drawing her tenderly towards 
him, ** I would not leave you, be sure of that, did I not clearly 
see my duty in this matter. Everything must be done to 
clear up the painful mystery ; and I should bitterly reproach 
myself were I to leave one stone unturned beneath which a 
truth might lie." 

" But the trial will be so long postponed, and Gtertrude will 
have no one to support her ! Sometimes I fear that the wait- 
ing and suspense will kill her." 

"Do not have any fears on that score," said Brandreth. 
" Lady Thomleigh will not be the worse for having something 
to think about ; and a certain amount of stir in the atmosphere 
of her existence will act upon her mind like a tonic. You will 
be at hand to watch over and advise her, and I have no feaif 
but that, on my return, I shall find you both brave in spirit 
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and strong in health, readj also for the duties and, I tmst^ir 
the great happiness that ia in store for us." 

*' I will do mj best," said poor Alice, with an effort at nig- 
nation ; ^ but, Arthur, you will not anrelj go alone ? Is flat 
no friend willing to accompany you on your distant jomniT? 

If only I were your wife" And she stopped suddenly, vUk 

a deep blush coloured her pale cheeks. 

" Hush ! " said Brandreth (and his breath came short ni 
thick), " do not tempt me. This is a sacred duty — a duty tot 
suffering fellow-creature, and to the memorj of my dead fineni 
I must go forth unshackled to this duty, and it is possible tint 
its £iithful fulfilment may be accepted as an expiation for vaia 
an error of my early life. Nay, darling, do not weaken 19 
resolution by the sight of your tears." And as he spoke^ be 
kissed them from the long lashes they were moistening. "Vt 
have, I hope, a happy future before us ; and if it should pron 
otherwise, why, we shall haye done what is right in paztiiig 
now, and" — he added more for her comfort than his owa- 
" we may hope to meet in a happier world abore." 

There is little use in dwelling upon the arrangements tint 
preceded Arthur's departure. From the moment that the pro- 
ject became known to Edgar, he determined to accompany bii 
friend. Lady Thomleigh was decidedly against this measme, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade her son that it wii 
his duty to remain as, in some sort, the protector of his fiimily: 
but her efforts were in vain. 

"I have a brother," he said, in reply to her remonstrances^ 
** who is helpless and forlorn ; and in my opinion, dear mother, 
his need for protection and care is far greater than either yonis 
or Marie's." 

"Hut, Edgar," said Lady Thomleigh, "you do not know 
what that brother is. Spare yourself, dear boy; and oh! spare 
me the thought that you will see that hapless creature! 
Surely Mr. Brandreth will be sufficient ? He is so energetic^ 
so equal to any emergency, and " 

"Mother, you do but waste your words," interrupted 
Edgar. "It would be an act of the blackest ingratituds 
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were I to allow that kind friend to go alone on this expedi- 
tion ; and we should not in that case deserve to prosper." 

Lady Thornleigh was silenced ; but, though apparently con- 
vinced by her son's arguments, she continued to brood a little 
resentfully over her maternal failure. 

Before their departure, a day was fixed by Helen for the 
visit to Brandreth's " FoUy," as some called the home he had 
established for the poor at Wanthorpe. Arthur's fortune was 
large both in lands and money ; and circumstances, to which 
we need not now revert, having early aroused him to a sense 
of the heavy responsibility of riches, he devoted a portion of 
his time to the discovery of the where, and in what country, 
there existed among the poor the greatest need of the benefits 
which wealth could bestow. 

After a long and patient search, his mind was made up, and 
he returned to his native country, convinced that it was there, 
and among her poorest children, that his exertions should be 
made. 

A large proportion of Arthur Brandreth's landed property 
lay in the same county as the estates of Thornleigh. The 
" Home" itself was about twenty miles from the Abbey, and 
was situated in a rich and fertile country, Arthur had ex- 
pended large sums of money in the undertaking, from which he 
was sanguine enough to look for the most beneficial results ; 
nor was he without a hope of inducing some of those who 
have it in their power to do good service for the poor, to 
follow the example he had set them. 

There were many who considered Brandreth almost in the 
light of a madman. Some pitied him ; while others blamed 
him for what, in their ignorance both of his views and motives, 
they called a leaning towards Socialism, and to that mis- 
chievous advocacy of " equal rights" which is so fraught with 
danger to the " higher classes." 

But whatever might be the various opinions concerning the 
projects and political views of Brandreth, the sight of his 
great work was one calculated to interest deeply all who came to 
visit it. The buildings connected with it were very numerous 
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and strong in health, ready also for the duties and^ I trusty for 
the great happiness that is in store for us." 

" I will do mj best," said poor Alice, with an effort at resig- 
nation ; " but, Arthur, you will not surely go alone ? Is there 
no friend willing to accompany you on your distant journey P 

If only I were your wife" And she stopped suddenly, while .. 

a deep blush coloured her pale cheeks. | 

*^ Hush ! " said Brandreth (and his breath came short and 
thick), " do not tempt me. This is a sacred duty — a duty to a 
suffering fellow-creature, and to the memory of my dead friend. 
I must go forth unshackled to this duty, and it is possible that 
its £iithful fulfilment may be accepted as an expiation for many 
an error of my early life. Nay, darling, do not weaken my 
resolution by the sight of your tears." And as he spoke, he 
kissed them from the long lashes they were moistening. '*We 
have, I hope, a happy future before us ; and if it should prove 
otherwise, why, we shall have done what is right in parting 
now, and" — he added more for her comfort than his own — 
" we may hope to meet in a happier world above." 

There is little use in dwelling upon the arrangements that 
preceded Arthur's departure. Prom the moment that the pro- 
ject became known to Edgar, he determined to accompany his 
friend. Lady Thomleigh was decidedly against this measure, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade her son that it was 
his duty to remain as, in some sort, the protector of his family: 
but her efforts were in vain. 

"I have a brother," he said, in reply to her remonstrances^ 
" who is helpless and forlorn ; and in my opinion, dear mother, 
his need for protection and care is far greater than either yours 
or Marie's." 

"But, Edgar," said Lady Thornleigh, "you do not know 
what that brother is. Spare yourself, dear boy ; and oh ! spare 
me the thought that you will see that hapless creature! 
Surely Mr. Brandreth will be sufficient ? He is so energetic^ 
so equal to any emergency, and " 

"Mother, you do but waste your words," interrupted 
Edgar. "It would be an act of the blackest ingratitude 
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were I to allow that kind friend to go alone on this expedi- 
tion ; and we should not in that case deserve to prosper." 

Lady Thornleigh was silenced ; but, though apparently con- 
vinced by her son's arguments, she continued to brood a little 
resentfully over her maternal failure. 

Before their departure, a day was fixed by Helen fop the 
visit to Brandreth's " FoUy," as some called the home he had 
established for the poor at Wanthorpe. Arthur's fortune was 
large both in lands and money ; and circumstances, to which 
we need not now revert, having early aroused him to a sense 
of the heavy responsibility of riches, he devoted a portion of 
his time to the discovery of the where, and in what country, 
there existed among the poor the greatest need of the benefits 
which wealth could bestow. 

After a long and patient search, his mind was made up, and 
he returned to his native country, convinced that it was there, 
and among her poorest children, that his exertions should be 
made. 

A large proportion of Arthur Brandreth's landed property 
lay in the same county as the estates of Thornleigh. The 
" Home" itself was about twenty miles from the Abbey, and 
was situated in a rich and fertile country. Arthur had ex- 
pended large sums of money in the undertaking, from which he 
was sanguine enough to look for the most beneficial results ; 
nor was he without a hope of inducing some of those who 
have it in their power to do good service for the poor, to 
follow the example he had set them. 

There were many who considered Brandreth almost in the 
light of a madman. Some pitied him ; while others blamed 
him for what, in their ignorance both of his views and motives, 
they called a leaning towards Socialism, and to that mis- 
chievous advocacy of " equal rights" which is so fraught with 
danger to the " higher classes." 

But whatever might be the various opinions concerning the 
projects and political views of Brandreth, the sight of his 
great work was one calculated to interest deeply all who came to 
visit it. The buildings connected with it were very numerous 
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thej would admit for a second within their hearts the unwel- 
come self-reproach, namelj, that while the crowded poOT, 
stifling in the wretched London alleys, — forced hj dose 
contact with each other, by the strength of bad example, and 
bj the air of crime they breathe — are driven into the com- 
mission of every vice, they are retaining, for their own indi- 
vidual enjoyment and sport, miles upon miles of land, which 
might, if more rightly shared among our fellow-beings, render 
so many lives happier, and diminish to a great degree the 
frightful amount of crime by which the annals of our countiy 
are disgraced." 

"But this is Socialism, or something very like it," said 
Burrowes with dismay ; " you would take from the rich to " 

'* Tou mistake me," interrupted Brandreth ; " I would not 
take from the rich, but I would tax them heavily — tax them in 
their self-indulging luxuries, and thus possibly force some to 
do their duty better to the poor. The land should he taxed 

more or less as it employs human labour, and then -But I am 

plunging into politics, of which, after all, I am but little able 
to speak, being carried away by feelings that have so little in 
common with the hard details of a nation's government." 

" At any rate," said Helen, changing the subject, " you have 
the satisfaction of feeling that you remove your proteges from 
temptation ; for here, certainly, they can do but little harm." 

" And ' the sight of means to do ill-deeds often makes ill- 
deeds done,' " quoted Brandreth, as they rose to depart. 

The conversation from that time, and on their way home, 
turned chiefly on the duties which would devolve upon Bur- 
rowes during Arthur's absence. Among other requests j made 
by the latter, was one that Helen's cousin should be a con- 
stant visitor at Lady Thornleigh's house. Brandreth had 
introduced him to his friend ; and the Doctor, in his medical 
capacity, had at once perceived that there was much to be 
done in the improvement of Gertrude's bodily health towards 
strengthening her nerves and spirits, and rendering her more 
capable of supporting the approaching trial with courage and 
dignity. 



CHAPTER XXXIir. 

** Celui-l^ est le mleux servi qui n'a pas besoin de mettre les mains des 
autres auz bouts de ses bras." — ^Kousseau. 

The travellers had been gone a week, and those thej had 
parted from so reluctantly were beginning to grow accustomed 
to the dull uniformity that now marked their days, when 
Gertrude received a letter from Australia, the contents of 
which were as follows : — 

" Madam, 

" It is now a long time since you have heard of the man 
whom you have such just cause to hate and despise. I am 
dictating a letter to you from a bed of sickness, nay, in all 
probability, of death ; but I cannot die with a quiet mind till 
I have confessed my sins against you, and implored your 
pardon. Madam, this letter is written by your son. Tou will 
be astonished and, perhaps, at first incredulous ; but read my 
words, and you will be both joyful and convinced. The 
afflicted being, sorely stricken from his birth by a mysterious 
Providence, and who I cruelly led you to suppose was the child 
to whom you had given birth, is mine. Believing this, you will 
be able to comprehend not only the repulsion that you felt for 
him, but also the tender love which induced me to keep ever 
near me my helpless sod, who was also the child of one who 
died in his earliest infancy, and whose memory is the dearest 
thing I have left on earth. 

" Lady Thornleigh ! had you ever known the curse of 
poverty, you would better understand the strength of the 
temptation that led me to pass off my child, both upon Consi- 
dine and upon you, as the one that it was incumbent on its 
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parents to care for and enrich. The other — the boy who came 
into the world perfect in the possession of his senseSy with a 
brain unclouded, and with more than common beauty of per- 
son, has, alas ! (and now comes the confession of a sin k 
which, I fear, you will have no forgiveness) — has been left to 
shift for himself through the trials and temptations of a heart- 
less world ! Still, during his helpless childhood, I never lost 
sight of him, and, seeing with pleasure that his nature wis 
good, I trusted that his conduct hereafter would not belie the 
promise that he gave. 

'^ Many and severe have been my pangs of conscience for 
the crime I committed against you, and often has the inup 
of my dead friend appeared before me to reproach me with my 
treachery. At last, unable to endure the painfulness of mj 
feelings, I took passage for Australia, to which country I lud 
ascertained that your son, Henry Considine, had emigratei 
Tears elapsed before I found him — ^years of untold hardships 
and misery, which, however, I had well deserved. At list I 
found myself on his track, and, by dint of unceasing per8eTe^ 
ance, discovered and made myself known to him. !M!adam, it 
is with deep and heartfelt happiness that I give you the a88a^ 
ance that your son is worthy both of you and of the andeni 
blood of the Considines. The proofs of his identity are in- 
disputable, and are fully confirmed by a mark on his person, 
which, as an infant, I and those who had the charge of him 
were cognisant of. 

" Tour son's grandfather was fully aware of my reasons for 
going to Australia — indeed, he kindly supplied me with money 
for the purpose ; and it is with the truest gratification that I 
have written to inform that venerable gentleman of the com* 
plete success that has crowned my labours. 

'' And now, madam, it only remains for me once more to en- 
treat your pardon, and then — my many sins repented of — ^I can 
calmly wait my summons to another and a better world. 

" I have the honour to remain, with every wish for your 
future happiness, your ladyship's obedient, humble 
servant, "(Signed) Bichabd Petbbs." 



" P.S. — Immediately on the winding-up of some affidrs, 
wliich temporarily retain him here, your son will take passage 
for England. He has magnanimously offered to provide for 
and bear back to England my afflicted son, whose father's le* 
mains will then be resting in a £Eur-off soil." 

Lady Thomleigh, who was alone when this letter was 
brought to her, read it oyer twice before she could fully com* 
prehend its contents, so disturbed was her mind by tho 
intelligence they conreyed. Joy, however, soon b^;an to rise 
strongly above every other feeling — joy that she had not been 
the mother of what she deemed ^'a monster." She walked 
about the room exultingly, with the letter in her hand, reading 
from it from time to time the passages in it that most de* 
lighted her. '^ Perfect in his intellects! — and that idiot creature- 
that I fancied was my son! — ^how could I be so imposed on ? 
— more than common beauty of person ! — and I shall see him 

and be proud of him ! Prouder than I am of Edgar, who '*" 

But here she was interrupted in her self-congratulations by 
the entrance of Alice, who looked at her beaming countenance 
wonderingly. 

Lady Thornleigh did not keep her in suspense, but put the 
letter into her sister's hands, devouring her with her eyes as 
she read, and striving to trace upon her countenance signs of 
the rapture she ought to feel. 

But no gleams of delight were visible on the face that was 
bent over the page, only the hand that held it trembled & 
little, and the cheeks were slightly flushed. She had scarcely 
finished, when Gertrude's impatient voice broke in : — 

" Ton don't seem glad, AUce ! Tou say nothing ! Surely 
it is good news to hear that the dreadful idiot you have seen 
is nothing to us ? You cannot know how shocking has been 
the thought that I was his mother — the mother of a monster — 
a Caliban ! It made me quite nervous sometimes when I wa» 
at night alone, and I have almost dreamt that I was an un- 
natural thing myself— a sort of Sjfcoraa/* she added, laughing^ 
and with a levity that shocked Alice. 
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SLeeocIi &-? eesosTxscIjse ^sr fEsser. nor wpeak. Ihe dteeffid 
vorcs teas ver? expected of iier. Gisdlj would die lure 
thsed bi Gcnrs-ieV ;->jy eren u sW lad been eontiait, nr 
hippTy to le a paztik^ of lier »jmwi» ; box there w a 
imd^r<f<i ffe.i^g in ber huMt, taai in Lsd j lllc^lk^ll'l 
exobennt Lappineas there was somet&m^ braneaMe and vd- 
natiiraL vhSe 1:1 the toae of Peten's letter there wsa notimg 
(at kast sbe tboogiit ao » to inspire either eonfidenoe ff 
aatiafacticm. 

Ladr Thornleigh was of a diffeient o^niion, and wrote if 
the earliest isail both to Sir Edgar and to Kandveth, infbn- 
iag them of the importazit annoimeement that had been Bade 
to her. Her spirita, also, rose to ferer-aeat ; and Ao was ftr 
ever oongntulatiiig heradf on the poaseaaion cyf a aon, of 
whom sbe at once deeded she should be prood, and on ker 
release from the imaginarr tie which had bound her to a bein^ 
that was haref al to her. 

It was, as we hare said, impoanble for Alice to ajmpaAis 
with the raptures in which for a few weeks Ijadj Thornle^ 
indulged. Ther snbsided, howerer, after a whOe^ dolled hj tte 
monotonous tenor of their lires ; and Aliee fidt reliered when 
her sister's spirits fell again to their farmer leTel. 

Heanwhile the weary hours stole on, and the aotimm 
months and the drearr winter passed awaj, and no efcot 
worthj of record had occorred in Lady Thomleigh'a fiunity. 
The trial was to take place at the Spring Asaiaea, and in Ihe 
conntj town which we will call BQsden, and which waa about 
seren miles from Thornleigh Abbey. It had been a great ag- 
graration of Grertmde's distress when she heard wheie^ and 
in what county, that dreaded event was to take place; for 
abeady in her mind's eye she saw the crowded coort filled to 
snfibcation with curious faces — fiu:es that she had known as 
familiar ones long years before, in the days when she was a 
respected ^ lady" and a cared-for wife ! 

Gatherock had not often deemed it necessaiy to hold per- 
sonal communication with his clieut ; the truth being that they 
had now little to do but to wait, with what patience thej could 
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muster, for Brandreth's communications, and, above all, for his 
return. 

The messenger who had been despatched to Cuba had re- 
turned with no satisfactory intelligence. The English Consul 
well remembered the arrival and also the departure of Consi- 
dine, who, during his residence on the island, had been 
received into the house of a kinswoman of his mother's. That 
Gertrude's husband had not died there was proved beyond a 
doubt ; and on questioning the Creole relations of whom he 
had been the guest, it was no less evident, from a comparison 
of dates, that he must have been alive within six weeks of Lady 
Thornleigh's second marriage. 

This information was at once communicated by Gatherock 
to his client, whose small stock of spirits fell immediately to 
zero ; and it required all the united efforts of Alice and the 
Doctor to bring back the slightest sensation of hope to her 
desponding heart. 

Alice had received a few letters from Brandreth. They 
had come at rare intervals, and had told them little — never- 
theless, they had been warmly welcomed; but later, when 
months passed away, and no intelligence reached them from 
the absent ones, even Alice's patient and courageous heart 
began to fail her. Marie was still absent. She had entreated 
to be allowed to return home, but in a family council before 
Brandreth's and Edgar's departure, it had been agreed amongst 
them that the girl was better at a distance. " Time enough 
for Marie to come home when we are all happy again at the old 
Abbey." 

These were among Arthur's parting words to Gertrude: 
he had meant to cheer her, but his remark had the contrary 
effect on one whose habitual depression was almost a malady ; 
and Lady Thomleigh had only responded to his hopeful words 
by silent tears. 

The New Tear was ushered in by a frost, the hardest that 
bad been known in England for years. During its continu- 
ance Gertrude and her sister remained much at home ; and 
being almost always alone, their conversation invariably turned 
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upon the trsrellen, the probability of tbeir esilj xeiuni, tnd 
the chances for and against their Laying been rewarded ftr 
their long and unwearied exertions. 

''If we could but hear of them!" was lokdj Thamlfl^'f 
constant crj ; and even Alice seemed to hare lost the desbe to 
couYince her that all was right and ** for the best." 

Johnnie Paulett was a constant visitor at Ladj Thomlei^'i 
house, and, though the sisters knew it not, a frequent medim 
through which Helen Vaughan gained intelligence of Philip's 
widow and his familj. She, the woman who had nerer for a 
moment lost sight of the great duty that had derolTed npn 
her, was often near them when they suspected it not, following 
them at a distance in their early walks, and s or r o w fu lly noting 
the signs of '' limited means" erident in the dress of hoth. It 
was impossible effectually to remedy the eril — impossible to 
substitute dresses more befitting their station for the slisbbj 
ones that were worn by Lady Thomleigh and her sister. But 
there were some trifling pleasures, that wealth can hestow, 
which found their way to the little lodging; and when Psulet^ 
who was in Helen's confidence, brought as offerings of bis 
own to Alice, bouquets of delicious flowers and baskets of hot- 
house fruits, the " pious frauds ** were never suspected ; and 
the gi?er had the satisfaction, small though it was, of feeling 
that the recipients were enjoying a portion of that which she 
deemed was of right their own. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Lady Thomleigh did 
not tend to raise Jolinnie's opinion either of her mind or 
heart, nor were his prejudices altogether unfounded ; for it 
is scarcely possible for any nature to remain undeteriorated 
when, from early childhood, there has existed the terrible 
necessity for concealment, and when no gentle mother's love 
has opened the heart and softened the character. 

It is a grievious thought that even those who lore us are apt 
to overiook, in their contemplation of our faults, the excuses 
that might be urged in our favour. There is seldom a counsd 
retained for the defence in the courts of our own hearts, where 
judgment on our fellow-creatures is to be pronounced ; and 
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€ventlie lenient and long-trusting Alice was led at last to think 
more of her sister's errors than of her temptations, more of her 
deceptions than of her trials. She struggled vigorously against 
the feeling that was gradually, as she too justly feared, drawing 
her farther and farther from one whom she had so long upheld 
and trusted in. She felt that "to be wroth with those we lore 
works," if not exactly " madness in the brain," at least very 
painful sensations in the heart. Then, too, she suspected her- 
self of selfishness, and of the wickedness of thinking less 
kmdly of her sister because that sister had been the involun- 
tary cause of her lover's banishment. In short, poor Alice felt 
anything but in her normal state of placid contentment ; and 
it was only in the constant attention to her duties, as a visitor 
of the poor and sick, that she could divert her mind from her 
home sorrows and perplexities. 

It was one bitter frosty afternoon that, on her return from 
a charitable mission, she found Dr. Burrowes in the house. 
She looked pale and exhausted; and the Doctor, as he drew an 
arm-chair for her near the fire, noticed that she did so. 

" A little tired," she said, in answer to his kind questioning, 
*' and a little disappointed. There is scarcely anything that 
•can be done. "We can give hardly any real assistance ; and we 
all feel, sorrowingly, that these attempts of ours are but as a 
drop in the ocean, utterly useless for any efiectual good." 

" Just as we often see palliatives tried in our profession," 
said the Doctor, " when there exists a means of radical cure, 
which, because it is. an expensive- one, is never tried ; and so 
the patient lingers on, even as do your poor, in suffering and 
distress." 

" How I long for the money, to be spent upon their perma- 
nent benefit, which has been wasted in empty useless pomp, 
and in marble monuments to the dead ! " cried Alice. 
" Heartless waste such memorials seem to me while hundreds 
are sick and starving! If the many ladies who visit among 
the poor had only the means to do the good that their hearts 
prompt them to effect, what a blessing it would be ! " 

"I believe it; and as to costly memorials, excepting in the 
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form of permanent charities, I agree with you in the follj and 
wickedness of wasting monej upon them as long as the cry of 
the poor is ascending up to Heaven. But now tell me (to 
change a subject which always makes me feel indignant) — teU 
me if you have heard lately from the absent ones ? I was about 
to put the question to Lady Thomleigh when you returned." 

" Alas, no! " replied Alice; "not a word for ten weeks. We 
cannot guess the reason of their silence, but it is most 
harassing. I cannot help fearing for them, and then the time 
is drawing near ! " 

" Yes ! the dreadful, fearful time ! " broke in Lady Thom- 
leigh. " In three weeks I shall be a prisoner — a prisoner at 
the bar ! " and she burst into tears. 

" My dear madam," said Burrowes, taking her hand kindly, 
" you must not allow yourself to look only on the mournful 
side of the question. Think of your son's return — ^your sons*, 
may I not say?" (for there were no family secrets hidden from 
the Doctor.) "Think of their return, and look forward with 
hope." 

But the weeks passed away, and still no letters reached 
them ; nor was there any intelligence received of those who, on 
the expected trial, could be the sole witnesses in favour of the 
accused. 

And now it is the eve of the momentous day ; and by the 
first morning-light Alice seeks her sister's chamber, and with 
all the tenderness of her earliest years, presses her lips upon 
her cheek. They are in the county town where the assizes are 
being held — the county town so near to Thornleigh; and 
Gertrude, as her sister's kiss awakes her from her feverish 
slumber, looks round with a bewildered air at the sorry apart- 
ment where she has passed the night. 

"Alice !" she cried, "I feel like a criminal about to be led 
to execution. What have I done that I should be so tortiired 
and tormented?" 

Lady Thornleigh spoke in her usual exaggerated tone, a 
fashion that had sometimes rather provoked Alice ; but on this 
occasion she could only feel pity and commiseration. 
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" We are in the hands of Q-od, dear Gertrude, who will be 
more merciful than man, and who alone can tell how far we 
have deserved our punishments." 

" But have you any hope, — any idea that I shall be saved ? " 
asked Gertrude, piteously. 

Alice could not bear to give utterance to her fears, so merely 
fiaid, as she waived the question : 

" The day is not yet over, Gertrude ; and while there is light 
we will, by the blessing of God, cling closely to the hopes that 
have buoyed us up so long ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

\ 

'* An empty and a cruel sacrifice, 
Ye now prepare. .... 
Oat of the fears and bate which vain deedres hare brought." 

ShBUiST. 

DuEiwa the journey and voyage to the Great Colony (a 
pilgrimage which was performed in the most expeditious man- 
ner possible) the acquaintance between Arthur and his young 
companion ripened into friendship. There are few better 
tests of the value of a character than are to be found in the 
course of a long tSfe-d'tefe journey through a country where 
there are inconveniences to bear with, and during a lengthened 
voyage, when the powers of conversation, and also those of 
patience and endurance, may be severely tried. 

Prom these ordeals Edgar Thomleigh came out triumphant, 
and it was no small satisfaction to Arthur to be convinced that 
the son of his old friend was one capable not only of adorning 
the important social position in which he might eventually 
be placed, but of bearing with manly courage the shock of 
disappointment, and the comparative poverty to which he 
might in, all likelihood be reduced. 

The fact was that the moral and intellectual education of 
the boy had been better suited than Brandreth had imagined 
to form the man. In the first place he had lived with and 
been (what is denominated) " brought up by " a selfish and 
exacting person. There are cases and characters in which 
such an element in the rearing of children may be disadvan- 
tageous to them, but in Edgar Thomleigh it worked only 
good. Accustomed from his infancy to hear disparaging 
remarks on his absent parents, and even forced, as he grew in 
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years, to listen to hints which filled his young heart with shame 
and anger, he had been early led to control the fierce impulse 
which urged him to defend the absent ; for the slanderer was a 
woman, and that woman the relation whose bread he ate and 
under whose roof he was sheltered. Pride — ^the pride which 
belongs to and is fostered by the certain succession to wealth 
and station — was unknown to young Thomleigh; nor was h® 
the less exempt from another evil attendant on the anticipated 
enjoyment of ready-made honours. He was not ignorant. 
Education had been with him not a form but a reality ; for, 
stimulated by a desire to obtain distinction for himself, he had 
worked hard at the public school where so many learn so little ; 
and his name for talents and energy was already known in the 
limited circle of his own small world. The evils that might 
have accrued from this gratification to his vanity were neutral- 
ised by the subduing influence of his home-life, Mrs. Ellerton 
was far from wanting in affection for and pride in her grand- 
son, but, happily for him, she loved herself better, and (as we 
have said) the consequences of her egotism worked great good 
to the child of her adoption. 

There was one other whose near neighbourhood was not 
without some effect in forming the mind and character of 
Edgar Thornleigh. Erancis Herbert was little changed since 
the day we saw him last, and when in his mistaken Christian 
anger he bade farewell to Alice Ellerton. He was still un- 
married, and still (at least to those about him he appeared so) 
as severe in his judgments, and as rigid as ever in the ascetic 
principles he professed and advocated. But to Herbert him- 
self it was known that a change in his inner man had been 
long gradually working. He had begun to feel (and that not 
since yesterday, but from the hour when the love of a young 
girl was lost to him) that it is not in the " cold abstinence 
from evil deeds," or even in the dry 'performance of "inevitable 
charities," that there is enough to satisfy the cravings of his 
heart. Then he longed for tender friendship, and for a human 
affection to which to cling. Alice, he told himself, he would 
forget; and he more than once bethought him that, perchance. 
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he miglit elsewhere meet others as fair as she, and who would 
be more willing to share his trials and help him to do his work. 
But though such an idea had sometimes flitted across the brain 
of the Eector, it never worked him up to action ; and some 
years later, when Philip's death made his life a still more 
solitary one, he seemed to have given up all idea of filling up 
the void which the loss of Alice's affection had left in his heart, 
and the little world of Thornfleld said that Erancis Serbert 
was a bachelor for life. 

One of his chief interests lay in the superintendence he 
exercised over the mental education of the little Edgar. It 
might be that, seeing the boy banished from his father's house, 
his conscience smote him for his inward condemnation of the 
mother ; or possibly the thought of Alice's devotion to the 
children might have stimulated him in his efforts to serve the 
one who remained in his neighbourhood. Be this as it may, 
Herbert took a deep interest in the boy, encouraging his visits 
to the ^Bectory, and losing no opportunity of inculcating in 
him lessons of religious duty and of useftil self-government. 
With Edgar he ceased to be stem : and when the child, with 
his heart full of some real or fancied grief, would fly to his 
friend for comfort and assistance, the Eector was always ready 
with his sympathy and with his aid. But it was in after-years, 
and when the boy's mind began to open to the fatal knowledge 
of his mother's errors, that the friendship of that seemingly- 
inaccessible man was proved most valuable. Then did he pour 
salve into the wounds of injured pride and hurt affection, and, 
binding them up with words of hope, he sent him forth again 
braced for the battle of life, and ready for endurance. 

This slight sketch of Edgar Thornleigh's previous history 
was perhaps necessary before we bring him into action, on a 
scene where the best powers both of his mind and body will 
be required of him. And let it be remembered that in years 
he was still hardly more than a boy, though the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he had been placed had developed in him 
an intelligence and an insight into human nature beyond his 
years. 
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On their arrival at Sydney, the travellers found it easy 
enough to trace the man they sought. Peters had never 
assumed an alias, nor had he ever given himself the trouble 
to throw a veil of mystery over his proceedings. Everywhere, 
therefore, he with his two companions were to be heard of; 
but to their great regret, Arthur and Edgar also learnt that 
many months had elapsed since the individuals they were in 
search of had been seen either in the city or its neighbourhood. 
Among the places to which they resorted for information was 
the hospital where, during his sad illness, Edgar's half-brother 
had been so long sheltered. There they were informed of that 
portion of his history, and also of his removal thence by Peters. 

Before their departure from Sydney to prosecute their search, 
Brandreth and his friend visited the convent of mercy, in 
order to express their gratitude to the kindly Nun who had 
attended the sufferer through his illness. She was not a silent 
daughter of Eve, that active Sister, but was, on the contrary, 
one who, like Martha of old, " was careful and troubled about 
many things;" and consequently, when Brandreth and his 
friend visited (as was the wont of strangers) the now nearly- 
finished convent, she told them the story of Henry Considine 
among other curious annals of accident and crime. 

"I do not know," she said (not noticing the expressive 
glances which had passed between the two men during the 
continuance of her narrative) — " I do not know whether before 
that fearful blow the young man's intellects were more or less 
clouded than they were after it had taken place. The skull 
was broken in, and the brain protruded from the opening. It 
was a terrible sight, and we all thought that he would die ; but 
at last he rallied, nor do I think that the poor creature ever 
suffered during the operation that was performed. He was 
trepanned, and there was then no pressure on the brain— at least 
so the doctors said. "We were very grieved for him, and said 
many prayers for the suffering young man while he was with 
us, and after too; " and Sister Catherine raised her eyes, and 
crossed herself devoutly. Edgar would have spoken, but his 
words were arrested bv Brandreth. 
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" So he has left Sydney ? And can you tell ns where he is 
gone P I have heard of your unfortunate patient, and we are 
most desirous of knowing the place of his present abode.** 

" And that is what I cannot tell you," said the Sister. " He 
had improved greatly in health, and had begun to show symp- 
toms of intelligence which we had scarcely expected from him ; 
when one day, to our great regret, a gentleman called at the 
hospital, and claimed him as a relation. They could not 
detain the poor fellow from his friends; but, somehow, the 
gentlemen did not feel quite satisfied when they saw him taken 
away, and since that day nothing has been heard of him.** 

And this was all, or nearly all, that the anxious searchers 
could learn, in that town, of the whereabouts of those they 
sought. Still they were not discouraged ; and «t last, by dint 
of unceasing efibrts, they succeeded in finding the tracks of the 
wanderers. There is a desert district far away from Sydney, 
and some twenty- five miles distant from a considerable river; 
and in that district they learned that they would surely find 
the men of whom they were in pursuit. As they approached 
nearer to the spot which had been indicated to them, assurance 
became doubly sure; and hope turning into certainty, they 
held a consultation as to how they should commence their 
dealings with the man whom they had so much cause to suspect 
of unscrupulous dishonesty. Edgar was for taking with him 
an addition to their force, or for going to the encounter armed 
with the authority of the law. To both these plans Brandreth 
saw objections. They were two, he said — sufficient, surely, for 
any exigencies that were likely to arise ; and as for law, what 
proof had they that Peters had in any way rendered himself 
amenable to it ? No, they would trust to themselves and their 
own courage and ingenuity to gain their ends ; and to this 
resolve Edgar, who generally yielded to his friend, at length 
assented. 

And now, for a short time, we must leave the men of honest 
purpose, and introduce our readers to the interior of a hut far 
up in the Australian country, where guilty plotters are pre- 
paring for the last act of a tragic drama. 
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The hut consists of but one room, but is of tolerably large 
dimensions, and contains three of what are called in the country 
bed-places. The walls are formed of saplings, about six inches, 
in diameter, and these are put together vertically. They are 
about eight feet in height, and are placed as closely as the 
knots in the wood will allow of. This, as may be supposed, is 
not a very effectual method for the keeping out of such intru- 
ders as bad weather, eyes of watchers, or ears of listeners; but 
of this especial inconvenience more will be said hereafter. A 
huge fireplace occupies almost the whole of one side of the 
hut. The fire in it has burnt low, and over the embers two 
men are conversing. It is a bare-looking and wretched place 
enough ; for the roof is of bark, through which the water filters, 
and, dropping steadily down, forms a pond in the centre of the 
earthen floor. In one corner is a large cask, in which is kept 
the provision of salt beef; and in the centre is a rough wooden 
table, on which stand tin drinking- vessels — the contents of those 
pannikins being probably something stronger than the pure 
element that is descending so steadily outside the hut. 

So much for the interior of the dwelling. "We must now 
proceed to describe its occupants. One of these was a man 
whose age might be some few years past fifty, but who appeared 
still in the full vigour of his robust and powerful manhood. 
He had a shrewd but somewhat apprehensive face, marked 
eyebrows, and a thick beard, which effectually concealed the 
expression of his mouth from observation. 

The other man was much younger, and was as dark as a 
Spaniard, with cruel eyes and a sensual mouth. Both were 
dressed with an utter disregard to the fashions and habits of 
civilised life. Their trousers were of moleskin, and their 
coloured shirts of serge ; on the head of the elder man was 
that peculiar colonial coiffure called a cabbage-tree hat, while 
the long, straight, black hair of the younger was without a 
covering. 

"l:lal," said Peters (for it was he), addressing his com- 
panion, who was gazing moodily at the expiring ashes, "I 
didn't mean to say I wouldn't do it." 
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"No, bj ! but you mean me to do it alone. Do you 

think now I don*t know you ? Do you think I don't see what 
a d — d white-livered son of a " 

" Come, no names," said Peters, angrily. " I won't stand that ; 
and I won't stand you, that's more, unless you keep a cifil 
tongue in your head." 

The individual apostrophised as " Hal" saw the mistake into 
which an ungoverned temper had led him, and apologised for 
his rudeness without delay. 

" Come," said he, " don't let us two quarrel. You can do no- 
thing without me, nor I without you, so we'd best be friends." 

Peters accepted the excuse, and went on with his remarks in 
as agreeable a manner as he could assume. 

"You see," he said, unwilling to exhibit any more signs of 
weakness to the critical eye of his friend — "you see I have 
done my best to get rid of him, and he worCt die." 

They were — at least they thought so — ^in an almost desert 
solitude, with nothing living nearer than the numerous flocks 
within the not far-distant sheep-yard, and not a human ear for 
many a mile away. "With this conviction they spoke aloud 

and imreservedly, while But time will show by whom those 

last and startling words had been overheard, and who those 
were that, stationed behind the ill-placed saplings, could, 
through the open interstices, both see and hear what passed 
within the hut. 

""Won't he?" said Hal, impressively, as he glanced omi- 
nously towards the bed. 

" No ; and now I think it's your turn. By Jove ! I've tried 
to make the poor devil kill himself. I've left him alone to 
starve, or fall into the fire, and I've flogged him more than once 
hard enough. I could have done it better years ago, when he 

was quite stupid ; but now, by ! Do you know, sometimes 

I think he's fond of me ? " 

" D — d stuff! " said the bolder villain, and again he glanced 
towards the bed. 

"You do it," said Peters, in a lower voice, " and by I 

won't peach ! " 
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Hal laid down the tin pannikin he had been holding, and 
looked hard at his companion. 

" What I do you'll have a hand in, or by nothing's 

done! And now drink a drop more, and try to get some 
courage into your cowardly carcase." 

There was silence while they drank, and the two men outside 
crouched down, with white faces and loudly-beating hearts. 
One— the youngest — made a movement towards the door of the 
hut, but the other held him back, laying a finger on his own 
lips as he did so. Again they listened and, gazing intensely 
through the chinks, watched the two men within. 

" Tou think, I suppose," said Hal, marking the glow that 
was beginning to spread over his companion's face — " you 
think I am going to spend my life in this cursed hole ? Much 
obliged to you, but I've had enough of it ; and what's more, 
there isn't a day but what gives us a chance the less. It isn't 
so easy to keep the b — d young hound tied up all day; and he 
not be heard to howl, and be d — d to him ! " 

It was frightful to listen to the man's oaths, but m6re ter- 
rible still to watch his darkening face as the curses poured 
from his black heart like water. Meanwhile both men con- 
tinued to drink slowly, but perseveringly ; while on the bed, 
and beneath its dirty blankets, lay one who, though he could 
not hear, stared at them with wide-open eyes. 

" It's growing dark," observed Peters, after they had sat for 
some time in silence. 

"Of course it is," said the other; "you didn't expect the 
daylight was to stay to give you courage, did you? Now^ 
don't you be a fool. The fellow's not half a man ; he hasn't 
his senses, and it would have been a mercy if he'd been taken 
long ago. We expect Anderson about those sheep to-morrow, 

and if he's found here then, by we're floored ! Now op 

never — now I say, or we may rot in this b — d place till the 
Day of Judgment." 

Peters, apparently convinced by his arguments, seemed at 
last prepared to follow his advice, and rising from his seat 
with a stupid dogged look, moved from the table, followed by 
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Hal, w'lio fixed a cold glittering eye upon his half-intoxicated 
accomplice. At that moment, the two men outside likewise 
roused themselves from their crouching postare, and made 
towards the door, which was at right-angles to the fireplace^ 
and close to the hed on which the intended victim lajr. 

The door was only fastened hy a latch ; and as thej raised 
the latter, a slight struggling noise was heard inside. 

Over the low hed (to the side of which he had been thrust 
by his accomplice) Peters leant, with his bulky head and 
shoulders almost resting upon the chest of him ^rhose life 
they aimed at. The other man was more actively employed ; 
for while with one hand he pressed heavily on the recumbent 
form, the fingers of the other were compressed in an iron 
grasp on the throat, from whence issued gurgling sounds, as of 
one in his death-agony. 

It was very nearly dark when Brandreth and Edgar, with a 
loud cry (a cry of horror lest they should at last have come too 
late) burst upon the assailants. Hal, startled at the sound 
they made, at once turned round and faced them, while his 
accomplice moved as quickly from the bed as his half-drunken 
state permitted. The new-comers were armed with pistols, 
but the fiery passions of both, aud the astonishment of the 
assassins, rendered a recourse to their use unnecessary. With 
one blow of his muscular arm Brandreth hurled the wretched 
Peters backwards : he fell near the heavy table and, striking 
his head against it, lay there motionless. The younger man 
proved less easy to deal with ; and it is possible that their 
united strength might have been inadequate to master him, had 
not the sight of their revolvers proved effectual in bring- 
ing him to reason. Once convinced that resistance was 
useless, the ruffian submitted to a fate that seemed inevit- 
able, and in sulky silence permitted himself to be made pri- 
soner. 

They were at no loss for bonds wherewith to bind him, strong 
and effective ones being found in the stirrup-leathers of their 
saddles ; while with a piece of new rope, which they fortunately 
found, they fastened the culprit to the wall by means of the 
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openings between the saplings, round one of whicli they 
twisted and made fast the cord. 

This done, and their vigorous foe secured, the men, heated 
and panting, paused to recover their breath. The place was 
silent enough now ; for in one corner lay the body of a man, 
who (both to their surprise and consternation) gave no signs 
of life, while from the bed there came no sound. They looked 
at one another in silent consternation, nor was there need to 
speak the thoughts that came thronging into the minds of 
each. What was it — so they in silence asked themselves — 
what was it that they had come into the wilderness to see and 
to do ? They had hoped to obtain information and aid from 
a man whose tongue, they feared, they had rendered for ever 
mute ; and now it was probable that they must return as they 
came, and without the evidence they had travelled so far to 
seek. But regrets were useless now ; and after their short 
investigation of that apparently lifeless form, they turned to 
other duties. Edgar hid his face in his hands when Arthur, 
turning down the blankets, laid his hand on the poor idiot's 
heart and listened for its beatings. 

" Thank God ! " he said, " thank God, Edgar, there is life in 
him yet." 

" Then what the devil are you here for, making this con- 
founded row ? " growled the prisoner as, crouching like a 
chained tiger, his eyes glared upon his keepers. " Is a man to 
be knocked down and get his head broke because he happens 
to be feeling his relation's pulse ? I tell you what, my fine 
fellows, you'll catch it for this, as sure as my name's Consi- 
dine ; and as for the poor young man on the bed, why, he's 
been down with fever for weeks, and it's my belief you've 
killed him with the fright, and be d — d to you." 

During these remarks, called forth by Hal's consoling reflec- 
tion that, as young CJonsidine was still in the laud of the living, 
it was at least not a hanging matter, Brandreth and Edgar 
(the latter having struck a match and lighted a candle) were so 
busied in endeavours to revive the unfortunate being whose 
life had been thus providentially saved, that the name of 
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" Considine," let fall by Hal, had entirely escaped their 
notice. 

By the dim light of the candle they scanned the features of 
him they had 'rescued from death ; and it was with a sensation 
of relief that Edgar perceived none of that revolting appearance 
which he had been led to expect he would see there. The ter- 
rible grasp upon his throat had, fortunately, not lasted long 
enough to cause suffocation ; and Gertrude's son now lay, pale 
and exhausted, and evidently in some bodily pain from the 
effects of that inhuman treatment, but with a pulse which, 
though feeble, had a continuous beating, and an expression in 
his eyes that did not tell of approaching dissolution. His 
deliverers spoke to him, but received no answer; only he 
stroked Brandreth's hand caressingly, and when offered water, 
which stood in a cup by the bedside, he made a gesture of 
dissent, which proved that he understood their meaning. 

After a few minutes of whispered consultation (for they 
had allowed Hal's observations to pass unnoticed), it was decided 
that Thomleigh should ride one of the horses that had brought 
them to the hut, to a dwelling of a similar description that 
had been their halting-place on the previous night. It was 
about ten miles distant, and was occupied by a young 
English settler and ^two Chinamen. There could be no doubt, 
they thought, that when the emergency of the case was made 
known to the former, he would gladly afford them every assist- 
ance in his power. 

Brandreth, as the sounds of the horse's hoofs died away in 
the distance, felt to its full extent the responsibility he had 
incurred. He had the prospect of ample time to dwell upon 
what that responsibility demanded of him, nor were his 
thoughts likely (as far at least as appearances went) to be dis- 
turbed by human voices ; but the silence that reigned was 
darkened by the shadow of crime, and rendered loathsome by 
the presence of the criminals. He sat for some time in deep 
reflection, his wooden stool being placed close to the occupied 
bed, while his elbow rested on the rough wood that formed its 
frame. A piece of bark placed against the wall protected his 
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head from the air that whistled through the crevices, and against 
that rude shelter the tired man rested. 

His situation was bj no means a pleasant one, with a bound 
criminal in front of him, and within a few yards the body of 
a man who for years had been meditating as foul a deed as 
ever figured in the annals of crime. There was a dim and 
flickering light within the hut, which wavered in the wind that 
blew between the saplings, and all seemed to promise that the 
time of waiting would be a weary and an anxious one. Brand- 
reth was fatigued and feverish, and raising to his lips the cup 
of water of which the poor victim had declined to drink, he 
swallowed a few mouthfuls hastily. The liquid had a bitter 
brackish taste, but this at the moment was not noticed by the 
thirsty man, who after setting down the vessel proceeded to 
calculate the time that must elapse before Edgar's return. 
Three hours he feared he would have to pass in that detested 
company ; so making up his mind to endurance, he with watch 
in hand began to count the moments as they passed slowly by. 

After a while, and at first to his surprise, a feeling of drow- 
siness crept over him. Por a time he struggled against this 
new enemy, attacking it by rapid movement, and even going 
forth into the cold night-air in hopes to chase away the foe. 
But all was in vain'; and at length, yielding to the oppressive 
sensation of stupor which was gradually stealing over his 
-senses, he ceased the contest, and, returning to his stool, rested 
his heavy head against the wall and slept. 

How long that strange slumber had lasted he knew not, 
when a finger touching his shoulder roused him ; and looking 
whence that touch had come, he. saw a thin hand extended 
from the bed-covering, and pointing steadily intone direction. 

"What is the matter?" asked Brandreth, too bewildered 
to remember, on his first awakening, the infirmity of his 
companion. " What is the matter ? — what are you pointing 
at?" 

The question was apparently ,a useless one ; for, instead of 
a reply in words, the hand continued to point, and ever, as at 
first, in one direction, namely, to the spot where the motion- 
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less body laj. Almost mecbanicallj, Arthur looked at his 
Tvatcb, and thought, in bis sleepj dulness, that there wanted 
yet an bour to tbe time when Edgar might be expected to 
return. 

MeanT^bile there "was a living man \ntbin that hut, on wbose 
presence; both in tbe flesh and tbe spirit, Brandreth »had no! 
reckoned. Peters bad been severely stunned, but scarcely, if 
at all, injured by tbe blow that bad been dealt him. From tbe 
first (for tbe shock bad sobered bim) be bad resolyed to feign 
death, and under its semblance to wait for the return-stroke 
by which be hoped to win back the chances he had lost. 

At a glance, and by tho mere sound of their voices, he had 
divined the manner of men by whom they bad been surprised; 
and fully convinced that their opponents were of the number 
of those by whom the shedding of blood (even in self-defence) 
is deemed an odious act, there dawned upon bim a gHmmering 
of hope that the stakes for which be bad played were not 
wholly lost, and that tbe game might be commenced anew with 
some chance of success. 

Slowly he raised' himself on bis elbow, and looking aboot 
bim perceived that the near neighbourhood of Brandreth to tbe 
revolver, and its comparatively great distance from himselj^ 
rendered many precautions necessary. 

Hal, by whom the ruse had been suspected from the first, 
became in an instant a silent but intensely interested spec- 
tator; while, to the great satisfaction of Peters, Brandreth, 
whose momentary return to consciousness had threatened to 
defeat bis plans, seemecj again to have sunk into a lethargic 
slumber. Then he slowly raised himself on bis knees, and inch 
by inch, and with a noiselessness that resembled the stealthy 
advance of a serpent, he dragged himself along the floor. But 
an eye saw bim as be crept onwards, and one whom he had 
believed stupefied out of all power to commit a deed so daring, 
gave a warning of his approach. 

AVith a frightened gaze (fixed as though fascinated by a 
basilisk) Henry Considine watched tbe crawling figure as it 
came nearer to his preserver; but it was not till Peters (who 
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had gradually risen to his feet) had approached within dan- 
gerous distance of Arthur's pistol, that he again, but with a 
stronger pressure, touched the sleeper's arm. Brandreth awoke 
with a start ; but bewildered as he was, he still had the power 
to collect his thoughts and see his danger. In a moment he 
sprung to his feet, and prepared to close with his antagonist. 
The action was simultaneous with a movement on the part of 
Peters, who darted forward with a yell of fury and disappoint- 
ment ; and then the two men (for Arthur's revolver had been 
laid beyond reach of his hand) closed with one another in a 
deadly struggle. 

It would be as impossible to describe the mad rage of the 
prisoner at Peters' abortive attempt, as it would be to repeat 
the language in which he mingled his frantic encouragement 
to his confederate with the panting breath of the now desperate 
combatants. It was a wrestle for life or death, one — however, 
in which the advantages where wholly on the side of the older 
man ; for Brandreth, besides that he was of a far less ponder- 
ous frame, had against him the fearful odds of a brain racked 
with wild confusion, and limbs momentarily paralysed by mys- 
terious illness. 

" At his throat ! '* screamed Hal, whose voice had grown 
hoarse and harsh with the violence of his execrations. " At 
his throat, b — ^t him — ^use the knife, and cut his cursed life out 
of him, you blundering b — d — ! " 

But suddenly the voice ceased ; there was a heavy fall — a 
howl as of one in torture — and all was still ! 

A few moments elapsed before Brandreth recovered the con- 
sciousness of his situation ; and when he did so, it was to find 
that his brain was still partially confused, and that the weight 
of his adversary's body crushed him down and kept him where 
he lay. 

Meanwhile Hal was writhing in his bonds, and twisting his 
thin muscular hands within the leathern straps, till the fingers 
grew black with the blood that had been pressed into them 
A less desperate man would have given up the effort at self- 
liberation, from the mere pafh that effort caused him; but, 

2 
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maddened by approaching danger, be laboured on, and ereij 
moment added to his chances of success. 

While thns employed (and though it takes long in telling, 
the attempt had scarcely occupied many minutes of time) the 
candle had burnt down nearly to its socket, sending out how- 
ever, at intervals, sudden jets of flame that for a passing 
moment lighted up the scene. During one of those fitful 
gleams, the rays fell vividly upon the person of the prisoner; 
and then, to his dismay, Arthur perceived the work on which 
the desperate ruffian was engaged. The broad strong leather 
would have defied every effort to break and all attempts to 
gnaw it with the teeth asunder ; but, alas ! the men who had 
fastened the thongs were not versed in prison-craft, and, 
moreover, they had shrunk from fastening the straps so tightly 
that the blood could not circulate through his wrists. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that by dint of great perseverance and long- 
continued struggling, Hal had succeeded in nearly extricating 
his right hand from imprisonment; and that was the sight 
witnessed by Arthur when the light streamed upon the 
prisoner's form. A few moments more, and he doubted not 
that one of the hands of the revengeful savage would be at 
liberty ; the freeing of his limbs would afterwards be but the 

affair of a moment, and then But no — ^it was not for a strono^ 

man to lie there passively, looking on and doing nothing, but 
hoping only for the aid from without, that might not come in 
time to succour him. Stunned and giddy as he was, he strove 
to rise ; but as he did so, the river of warm blood that had 
welled over him sent up a sickening odour, and for a moment 
he sunk back, while a deadly faintness crept over him. 

There had been increasing darkness within the hut, as the 
solitary candle gave out its expiring flame ; but at length, the 
last of those " lightings up *' which precede extinction flared 
high, and for a few moments continuously. 

Then Brandreth saw the extremity of his danger — saw that 
the perseverance of his enemy had at last triumphed; and 
that with one liberated hand he was rapidly unfastening the 
bonds that confined him. * 
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"With the strength that necessity for self-preservation alone 
can give, Arthur, by an almost convulsive effort, shook off the 
weight that pressed him down, and staggered to his feet. Bat, 
rapid as had been the movement, Hal had been too quick for 
him ; for the work of the desperate villain had been accom- 
plished, and he was free ! The rush of both men to seize the 
deadly weapon that still lay upon the table was simultaneous ; 
but even as their hands were about to close upon it, the last 
flicker of light died out, and they were left in total darkness ! 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** And vhere is truth ? On tombs ! for sacli to thee 
Has lecn my heart — and thy dead memory 
Has lain from girlhood, many a changeful year 
Unchangingly ijreserveJ, and buried there.** 

Fragment. 

The old assize-town of Bilsden differs little from mauj another 
commonplace assemblage of straight streets and unpictnresqne 
houses that are to be met with in our island. There is no 
cathedral to roam about, and no barracks for officers to lounge 
in ; but there is a High Street, in which stand the old-fashioned 
rival houses called the " Eed Lion '* and the " Castle ; " and 
there is the Court-house, which is an imposing building stand- 
ing on one side of the market-place. 

It is the Spring Assizes, and tlie Judge has just made hia 
entry. 

The two great yearly events at Bilsden are the arrivals of 
that well-known personage and his solemn cortege. The awful 
presence in the town of those black gentlemen is a delight to 
the Bilsden citizens, who (for he has been several years on the 
-circuit) know every frown and wrinkle of the Judge's face, and, 
for that matter, are cognisant of not a few of the barristers' 
peculiarities likewise. 

Let us go inside the Court-house : it will be a hard matter, 
for every seat is occupied ; there is a " forest of faces in every 
row," and all the doors and avenues are well-nigh blocked up 
with eager claimants for admission. The Attorney- General 
has been engaged, and the junior counsel is opening the case 
for the prosecution. He is speaking slowly and distinctly, 
and is eagerly listened to as he plainly lays the case before 
the Court. 
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The accusedjihas been what in newspaper language is called 
" accommodated with a chair." She is dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and a thick veil is over her face. Near her is a lady, also 
veiled ; and on those two figures a great portion of public 
attention is fixed. The barrister proceeds in his eloquent 
harangue, and as he does so, a very young man, fair and hand- 
some, leans forward, and listens with a flushed and eager coun- 
tenance. It] is curious how that clear-speaking lawyer dwells 
upon the fact of the first mamage — dwells upon it till there 
is not one within that crowded assemblage who can retain a 
doubt that the accused had in her early girlhood been mar- 
ried by a binding ceremony : then it was that the young 
man's cheek flushed, and that a look of triumph glistened in 
his eyes. 

The witnesses for the prosecution were very numerous : they 
had been brought (some of them at least) from distant places on 
the Continent; and all they swore to, tended to establish the fact 
that Henry Considine had been seen alive within a few weeks 
only of the date of the second marriage. Up to this point all 
seemed going terribly against the prisoner ; for the evidence 
given was, as we have before said, very conclusive : nor did it 
appear that any of those brought forward could be actuated 
by any private motive in giving their testimony when called 
upon. Many remembered that they had seen Henry Considine 
at such-and-such a period, and that was all, they having had 
little or no personal acquaintance with him. 

The letters of the man Peters to Mrs. Wraxham were next 
produced, and in them the writer clearly stated that the de- 
ceased Henry Considine was not dead at the time of his 
wife's marriage with Sir Philip Thornleigh. At a time named 
in one of the letters, Peters declared upon his oath that he 
and Considine were in Paris together, and that on a particular 
day, a month after Sir Philip's marriage with Mrs. Con- 
sidine, the husband of that lady had left the house, and not 
returning, Peters had become alarmed, and had gone in search 
of him. The course of his inquiries brought him to the Morgue, 
and there he recognised] and identified the body of his friend. 
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In one letter Peters expressed deep regret at having, quite 
iinintentionallj, misled Lady Thomleigh into a premature be- 
lief of her husband's death. 

The handwriting of Peters was proyed in Court ; and as be 
was known by many of the witnesses to have been an intimate 
acquaintance of the late Henry Considine, and as nothing bad 
been said to throw discredit on his character, his evidence was 
received, and clearly told with terrible weight against the 
prisoner. 

It was late when the examination of the last witness for the 
prosecution was concluded, and the Judge therefore directed 
that the defence should be postponed till the following day. 
The accused was led out of Court by the young man whose 
interest in the case had been so strongly marked ; and it was 
noticed that her step was firm, and her head erect, as she 
passed through the assembled multitude. 

On the evening of that day, the trial of Sir Philip Thom- 
leigh's widow was, in every house and in all quarters, the one 
universal topic of conversation. In the public-houses and low 
beer-shops rude men discussed the question coarsely and freely ; 
while in the town, and even far into the surrounding country, 
the talk in drawing-rooms was of her who had been once one 
of them, but who now was, as they all felt convinced, destined 
to undergo the punishment due to her dark offence. 

When morning came, the first thought of every one was to 
hurry to the Court-house ; for to obtain what was considered 
a " good place," no number of hours was thought too long to 
wait. 

Lady Thomleigh's case came on at once, and it was then 
Gatherock's turn to show what the eloquence of man's tongue 
can do. His speech for the defence lasted some hours, and was 
not only a brilliant forensic display, but was calculated, by the 
acuteness of the speaker's observations, and the impressive 
description he drew of the trials of his unhappy client, to enlist 
the deepest sympathy in her behalf. When he concluded, 
many of the ladies (and among them were not a few of those 
who had before pronounced her guilty) were in tears ; and the 
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hearts even of the men who condemned the accused were 
moved to pity. 

Next came the examination of the witnesses for the defence, 
and the first name called was that of Arthur Brandreth. There 
was hardlj one in that thickly-crowded Court who did not, 
either personally or by reputation, know that good and noble- 
hearted man : and therefore, when (to the surprise of many 
who had shared in the anxiety respecting him) he stood up to 
give his testimony, all eyes were turned upon him, and perfect 
silence reigned throughout the Court. 

Arthur was attired in deep mourning ; but on his face there 
were no traces either of fatigue or sorrow, and he looked round 
with what was almost a smile upon his lip. 

The usual oath was adminstered to him, and then But no : 

there is no need to repeat his words, or to dwell upon the par- 
ticulars of the short but overpowering evidence which, delivered 
in the impressive tones of his convincing voice, he produced in 
Lady Thomleigh's favour. 

Among the papers found on the person of the dead Peters 
(for it is needless to say that Edgar arrived at the Australian 
hut in time to save his friend) was one containing three ill- 
written lines from Lady Thornleigh's first husband, in which 
the latter stated that he was dying of sudden illness in a small 
and obscure village in the heart of the Pyrenees. Thither (for 
they returned by the Overland Eoute) Brandreth and his com- 
panion hastened, and found no difficulty in procuring an attested 
copy of the Acte de Deces of Henry Considine. He had died ten 
days before Lady Thomleigh's second marriage ; and as there 
was, besides this all-important document, other and satisfactory 
corroborating testimony, there was but one feeling throughout 
the Court as Arthur left the witness-box ; and that feeling was, 
that Lady Thornleigh's acquittal was certain. 

There were some tokens of applause (the distant approaches 
of the thunder which was ere long to burst from those serried 
masses), but silence was immediately enforced ; and the Judge 
proceeded to " sum up," and to charge the jury. 

A short time only was occupied in this formula^ for in a case 
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■o clear it may well be called so ; and when it was orer, the 

Jury, without retiring, gave in their yerdict of " Not Guilty." 
Then the long-sappressed cheers broke forth, and sounded 
to the very roof of that thronged and lofiy building. These 
was a shout of congratulation for the young heir ; and another, 
louder still, for the true friend who had deroted Iiis time and 
energies to the cause of the widow and the fatherless. 

But perhaps the deepest and best feeling in the hearts of 
all, was one of regret l^t he who lay in his grare — ^the maa 
who had won golden opinions whilst he lived amongst them— 
should not be alive that day to listen to the justification of bis 
wife : for she had been justified, and cleared from all siu- 
picion of having, as his wife, been false to him. Ihiring the 
course of the trial, and especially in Gtitherock's speech in her 
defence, all that had seemed, to Philip and to the world, '^ WDr 
firmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ " of guilt in Oertnide's 
conduct was clearly explained ; and now, restored to friends 
and to society, she was again to take her place among the 
honoured and the respected. 

There was one who, with rapt attention above the rest, had 
watched the progress of that clear acquittal, and that one, need 
we say it, was Helen Langton. She was alone when she left 
the rapidly-emptying Court, and alone when afterwards she 
stept into the train and was hurried away from Bilsden. Well 
she knew that congratulating friends were thronging round 
Philip's widow — round the wife who, though not guilty sa he 
had deemed her, had still deceived him. But there was no 
bitterness in her soul, nor a thought of envy : for she had, as 
ever, been true to him, and now could lay her hand upon her 
heart, repeating the words she had said in early days to the 
lover of her youth — " I at least have never deceived thee ; and 
now, the desire of thy heart fulfilled, thy spirit^ will, I trust, 
find rest and peace.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

** Reflect that Life, like every other blessing 
Derives its value from its use alone. 
Not for itself but for a nobler end 
The Eternal gave it — and that end was Virtue." 

Irbnx. 

The sisters had retired for the night when, on the evening 
before Lady Thornleigh's trial, Arthur Brandreth and Edgar 
stepped from the special train which they had engaged to 
convey them w\th all possible speed to Bilsden. In London 
they had found letters for them, full of the^ deepest anxiety, 
endured both for their safety and for the success of Gertrude's 
cause. 

" We are almost in despair," wrote Alice. " Not a line or 
word have we received for months ; and to-morrow we must 
undergo the long-dreaded ordeal, without either you or Edgar 
to support and encourage us, and with none of the longed-for 
evidence to save us from disgrace and ruin." 

" Why, they have never had our letters ! Edgar, to whom did 
you entrust them ? " cried Brandreth. 

" To Naysraifch," answered Edgar, " and with particular 
instructions that he was to be most careful of their safety." 

" And you gave him the money for the postage ? And no 
doubt the latter was consigned to his own pocket, and our 
letters to the flames ! Edgar, you foolish fellow, how could 
you trust so important a commission to a servant, and that 
servant a man of doubtful character, hired too in a town like 
Sydney!" 

" I am very sorry," began poor Edgar, but Arthur inter- 
rupted him. 
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" Too late for sorrow now, old fellow ; all we Have to do is to 
hurry to Bilsden as fast as steam can carry us, and relieve the 
hearts of those poor ill-used women with as little delay as 
possible.** 

Scarcely a word was said by either during their rapid joumer, 
but the minds and hearts of both were filled to overflowing. 
Every moment as it passed seemed an age, so eager were they 
to remedy, as soon as could be, the mischief caused by Edgar's 
inadvertence ; and when the train arrived at its destination, 
not an instant was lost in finding the well-known house where 
the lady bailed on a charge of bigamy was lodging. 

Alice lay on her bed half-undressed (for she had been with 
Gertrude till the last moment, and was very wearied), when a 
rap at her door startled her. 

''Come in,** she said, starting^up suddenly. But instead of 
obeying her, the maid-of-all-work (whose nightcap was probablj 
none of the most presentable in appearance) preferred^ making 
known the nature of her errand^from the passage. 

" Two gentlemen as is below, miss, as is wanting to see you 
and Lady Thornleigh.** 

Alice was on her feet in a moment, and hurriedly throwing a 
shawl over her shoulders, left the room. She bad not time 
either for hopes or fears : for in the passage, and advancing to 
seek her, was a tall strong man, who in silence quickly ap- 
proached and, without a word spoken, folded her to his heart. 
In the dim light she looked up into his face, bronzed with long 
travel and exposure, and throwing her own arms round his neck, 
she whispered : 

" My own true love ! I knewjyou would be witb us — ^I never 
doubted for a moment.** 

" Bless you for your trust, my darling. And, tbank God, 
too, that my news is good. Edgar is here also, with his 
mother. And you have had no letters from us? " be added, as 
Alice led him to the little parlour. 

" None for months.** 

" And still you trusted ? Alice ! you are a little heroine. 
And did I not tell you that I should find you brave in spirit, 
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and strong in health, when I should return from my distant 
mission?" 

"Ton were a true prophet," said Alice, blushing under her 
lover's admiring gaze, which showed her that, with her flushed 
cheeks, and eyes bright with happiness, she was beautiful in 
his sight. " But what of Q-ertrude's son ? Tour news is 
good, you say, and I can read it in your face. Tell me, then, 
of that poor, unhappy creature. Is he with you? I half 
dread — Arthur, don't despise me — but I feel afraid to see 
him." 

" Tou need not, dearest ; for Henry Considino will disgust 
you — even in thoughts — no longer. Alice, darling, the poor 
fellow is at peace." 

"Dead ? " said Alice, in a whisper. 

" Ask me nothing now, love, and, above all, say nothing of 
this to your sister. If she be not greatly changed, all her 
courage wiU to-morrow be required of her ; and, that being the 
case, we will no longer keep her from her rest. Tour dear 
eyes are growing heavy, too, my love, and we are also greatly 
in need of sleep. God bless you, then, and hope everything 
for to-morrow.'* And with a kiss of fond affection, he left the 
happy woman to her thoughts. 

When Lady Thornleigh returned from the Court-house, 
triumphant in her acquittal, her first act was to shake hands 
with Brandreth with cordial and grateful vehemence. 

" How everything has prospered, dear Arthur," she said, 
"everything. But I am so anxious— you can guess how 
anxious — to hear all you can tell me of my son. He returned 
with you, of course, but I suppose that his grandfather " 

"Lady Thornleigh," said Arthur, gravely, "you are most 
unfortunately deceived. Would to Heaven you had received 
our letters ! But you must allow me to speak to you alone — a 
few minutes only. Alice, love, leave your sister and me 
together." 

Lady Thornleigh, rather awe-struck at his tone, saw her 
Bister leave the room regretfully, for she was half afraid of 
Brandreth's uncompromising straightforwardness; there ap- 
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pearing, liowcver, no remedy, she submitted with the best gtiee 
she could assume. 

Arthur, who was seated in a chair opposite to her, took \a 
hat from the table, and turning it about slowlj, endeaTomel 
to draw Gertrude's attention to the deep crape that coveiredit 
rinding, however, that she did not speak, he broke the sOeDee 
by saying in a low voice : 

" Lady Thomleigh, I am in mourning for your son.*' 

" For my son ! Oh, Heaven ! " 

" l^or your son, who, afflicted by Providence and despised bj 
men, lies at length in his peaceful grave, to rise again in i 
world where the sinless ones shall see no more sorrow, ind 
where tears shall be wiped from all faces." 

"But my son was not 'afflicted by Providence,'" cried 
Gertrude; "my son was * blest with more than common 
beauty ; ' my son was * perfect in intellect ; ' surely Mr. Bnuod- 
retli, you cannot have received my letter, for in it I told yon 
that (as I always suspected) I was not the mother of thit 
shocking ? " 

"Hush," said Brandreth, rising hastily; "for your oira 
sake stay your words ; for the terrible expletives you would 
use, will, I trust, shock you to think of, when you leam the 
truth. Lady Thornleigh, you gave too hasty credence to the 
villain, who, till his latest hour, deceived you and all the world. 
It was with a deep-laid purpose, namely, that of gaining, by 
the aid of a confederate as infamous as himself, the disposal of 
the Considine estates, that Peters wrote the letter which has so 
misled you. It remains for me to set the matter ri<»ht and 
impart to you the truth. The child at whose very name you 
shudder, was your own, but you must not think of him as he 
was ; but, if you can, in another and a more endearing form. 
At Sydney a terrible accident, in which his skull was fractured, 
had the effect of restoring him to sense and intelligence and 
with the improvement in his intellectual faculties, his person 
also improved marvellously. See, I have brought his likeness — 
ft photograph I had taken of him at Sydney — it is verv like, 
and I thought that you might value it." 
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Lady Thomleigh took tlie portrait, but her tears fell so fast 
upon it, that she could scarcely perceive the lineaments that 
she looked on. 

" Another time," said Arthur, as he gently removed it from 
her hands ; " another time you will, perhaps, be better able to 
trace and value the look of gentle resignation which is so 
plainly evident to those who knew and loved him. He had not 
the gift of speech, nor could he hear the words of affection 
from those around him; but during the time he spent in the 
Sydney Hospital, the Sisters of Mercy had been unremitting 
in their endeavours to raise his intelligence to a view of higher 
things, and had even taught him to express himself in the 
mute language practised by the dumb. Lady Thomleigh, it 
was through your son's agency that we were enabled to pro- 
cure the evidence that saved you yesterday ; and it was by the 
light of his heaven-sent ray of prophetic wisdom that I, who 
have so long wandered in the darkness of unbelief, have learnt 
to trust at last in God." 

" Mr. Brandreth," said Lady Thomleigh, in a broken voice, 
" I little thought that my poor son was such as you describe. 
Since that letter, indeed, which you say contained such false 
intelligence, I had learnt to forget that I had ever thought of 
him as mine.'* 

" Take back his memory, then, and fix it in your heart, 
dwelling on him as on one who is now a disembodied spirit 
in the mansions of the just. He died without even a passing 
pang, and so peacefully, that I, who watched him as he lay 
with half-closed eyes, and with his fingers resting on my own, 
scarce knew that his spirit had departed. 

** We thought him dying when he slept^ 
And sleeping when he died ! " 

Much more was said by Arthur ere he left Lady Thomleigh 
to her own (and, as he hoped, her salutary) reflections. In 
that long conversation she learnt the character and position of 
the individual on whose identity as her own son she had so 
proudly congratulated herself: but it would, perhaps, be ad- 
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visable (even at the risk of drawing too largely on the pataeDce 
of the reader) to recount as succinctlj- as possible tlie sequel 
of Brandreth's adventures, as they were detailed bj him tf 
different intervals to the various members of the family. 

When Edgar Thomleigh, accompanied hy the joung BDgM 
settler, arrived in hot haste to Arthur's rescue, thej found tkit 
a moment later and they would, in all human probability, lure 
arrived too late. The rain had ceased, and the opening of tbe 
door of the hut let in a flood of moonlight, that revealed at 
once the scene within. A sharp struggle for the possession 
of the pistol had already commenced, and so excited were tbe 
two men that the sound of approaching hoofs was heard \ij 
neither. The new-comers at once threw themselves upon the 
miscreant, whose name (as they afterwards learnt) was Taylor, 
and flung him heavily on the ground. 

" By !" he ejaculated fiercely through his set teeth, 

** you'll repent of this day's work, my fine fellows. You don't 
know who you're insulting — you. don't know that I'm i 
gentlieman — you don't know, perhaps, that my name's Con- 
sidine, and that I could buy you all out. Come now, don't be 

a b d fool," he continued, addressing Brandreth, who was 

engaged in effectually securing his prisoner. " Don't be a 

d d ass," and he twisted and writhed under the grasp of 

his captors. " I can give lots of money — I can ^" 

And so for awhile he ran on ; but at length, finding that no 
one either listened or answered him, he subsided into moody 
silence. 

In the meanwhile, minute inspection of the interior of the 
hut was being carried on by the rest. All within gave tokens 
of the fearful contest that had taken place ; for the floor was 
flooded with blood, and the furniture was capsized in the 
midst of it. Their first act was to raise the body of Peters 
and examine it ; then the cause of his death became evident, 
how it came about having been evidently after this wise : 

Brandreth well remembered that the desire for self-preserva- 
tion had partially dispelled the cloud that had obscured his 
faculties, and that, with all the strength he could muster he 
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had engaged in the struggle for existence. The keen blade of 
a knife flashed before his eyes, but with his own right hand he 
grasped the murderer's wrist, turning the sharp point back- 
wards ; and then the limbs of the two men having entwined 
round each other, the efforts of the armed one were of course 
concentrated on the attempt to use the weapon that he held. 
His weight, as he pressed heavily against the slighter frame of 
his antagonist, told terribly in favour of the former. Arthur, 
driven backwards with a force that he strove in vain to resist, 
felt that his strength was failing, and that his very moments 
were numbered! The hot breath of his antagonist came 
hissing on his face, and one last farewell to home and happi- 
ness had risen from the depths of his panting heart, when 
there came a sudden shock, a fall, a fearful yell of agony, and 
he lay on the ground stunned, but living. 

A very humble instrument had been employed to save his 
life, one no more important indeed than the wooden stool on 
which, but a few minutes previously, he had been soundly 
sleeping. Over it his foot had stumbled, and he fell. The 
violent and sudden shock had also brought his enemy to the 
ground, and Arthur being undermost, the murderer's knife 
(which in the death-wrestle had been pointed towards his own 
throat) entered a vital spot, cutting through the carotid artery, 
and causing instantaneous death. 

The body of the dead man (repulsive as was the task) was 
immediately searched, in the hope of finding on it some docu- 
ments of importance ; Taylor meanwhile looking on with a 
sneer of triumph at their evident disappointment when no- 
thing worthy of note was discovered by them. So odious^ 
indeed, was the expression of his countenance, that his 
captors felt by no means inclined to seek information in that 
quarter — a quarter, moreover, in which it seemed scarcely 
probable that anything of importance was likely to be gleaned. 

It was anything but an enlivening reflection that nothing 
but disappointment seemed likely to follow on their labours, at 
least so far as related to the discovery of any new fact con- 
cerning the death of Gertrude's husband : but it was a satis- 
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fEu^tion to feol that they had rescued her helpless son firomtiie 
clutches of his persecutors (for the frantic assertioxis of Taylor 
had passed almost unheeded) ; and that, as they both endeavooied 
to persuade themselveSy was a reward sufficient for theii ex- 
ertions. 

The night was now almost drawing to an end ; and bodilj 
fatigue proving an overpowering foe to the indulgence of 
thought, they threw themselves on the rough beds, and sl^ 
profoundly. When they awoke, the sun was shining in at the 
door of the hut ; and Brandreth, on opening his eyes, perodred 
that the young settler had been busily employed in makiiig 
the strong green tea which is the staple of an Australian break- 
fast. A very good specimen of his country was that advai* 
turous English gentleman ; his manner was frank and &ee, and 
his countenance and cheerful talk pleasant both to see and 
hear. He had already been some years in the country, and had 
always, with the exception of his two Chinamen, lived alone: 
but ,it was evident, from his complexion, his conveisaidoD, 
and his bearing, that he had kept aloof from evil companicms, 
and had never indulged in any of the low vices so common in 
the Colony. 

Edgar looked at him almost with affection, for, besides that 
he had shown himself most zealous in their cause, he was (when 
young Thomleigh roused himself from his slumbers) in the 
very act of administering food and drink to Henry Considine, 
and performing the office with the care and tenderness of a 
woman. 

"What are you going to do with that pleasant-looking 
shaver? " he asked, pointing to the prisoner, who either was 
or pretended to be asleep. 

" Give him up to the police as soon as possible," answered 
Arthur, to whom the question was addressed, and who was 
now apparently quite restored to health and strength. 

" The sooner the better, I should say. But by Jove ! this is 
a rum chap too! Why is he always pointing into that comer? 

Look at him now — he's at it again. I say, old fellow " ^he 

was beginning, addressing himself to Henry Considine, 
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"He-3 deaf and dumb," said Edgar, pityingly. "There is no 
use in questioning him." 

But though they did not make inquiry of the speechless 
creature, they acted on his hint, and proceeded without delay 
to investigate the spot to which his finger had invariably 
pointed. 

There, and close to the place where Peters had first fallen, 
they found the papers which proved to be of such inestimable 
importance. They had been secreted in a box under the earth 
of the floor, and through the instrumentality of Gertrude's 
neglected son they were thus almost miraculously brought to 
light. 

On an examination of the papers many hidden mysteries 
connected with Peters' s guilty life were made apparent. There 
is little use in dwelling (to the interruption of the course of 
our narrative) on the events which followed on the death of 
Peters, and the delivery to the officers of justice of his miser- 
able associate. The latter was conveyed safely to Sydney, to 
which place also the intended victim of rapacity was also taken, 
with every care and attention that money could procure for 
him. 

Arrived at the city, the letters that were awaiting their 
return were of course the chief objects of interest both to 
Brandreth and to his friend ; but, for the first time, their per- 
usal was productive rather of pain than of satisfaction. There 
was one from Lady Thomleigh, enclosing that of Peters, in 
which the latter had asserted that the rescued unfortunate was 
not her son; and there was also one from Alice, but she 
(greatly to their momentary satisfaction) doubted the good 
faith of Gertrude's unprincipled correspondent. But then, to 
counterbalance that ray of comfort, there flashed across them 
the words let fall by Taylor on the moment of his capture — 
words in which he hinted that he was indeed other than he 
seemed ! 

Hard indeed to endure were the conflicting feelings that 
racked their minds, while, with doubts now unconfirmed, and 
at the next moment appearing almost in the light of certain- 
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ties, they gave the evidence which doomed him who was possibly 
in blood so near to one of them, to a disgraceful punishment 
Strictly within their own breasts they guarded the secret; nor 
was it till after the condemnation of Taylor to penal servitnde 
for life, that they were relieved from the terrible uncertainty 
that weighed them down. 

Shortly after his conviction Brandreth visited the prisoner 
in his cell, and, by dint of much and well-addressed persuasion, 
extorted from him a partial confession of his delinquencies. 
By this means Arthur convinced himself that the statement 
made by Peters to Lady Thornleigh was utterly without foun- 
dation; and he moreover learnt what had been the ultimate 
purpose of the foul plotters whose schemes he had so fortu- 
nately circumvented. The object of Peters in undertaking the 
journey to Australia had clearly been (as Brandreth aftenrards 
explained to Lady Thornleigh) to obtain the assistiance of a 
confederate, who being in age, and to a certain degree, in 
appearance, available for the purpose, might be passed off upon 
the half-doting old grandfather as the rightful heir to his 
wealth. Just such a coadjutor presented himself in the person 
of a young lad (one of the steerage passengers) who had come 
from England in the same ship as Peters, and who was the 
identical youth who accompanied him from that time in all his 
wanderings. 

It had been agreed between them that they were to be joint 
partakers of the old man's riches, and there remained no doubt 
of the ultimate disposal, meditated by the pair, of Q-ertrude's 
unfortunate son. 

During the voyage to India, the patient invalid appeared at 
first to revive, and to recover from the shock he had experi- 
enced in the Australian hut ; but his constitution had been so 
weakened by a long-continued course of ill-treatment, and by 
the narcotics (some portion of which Arthur had inadvertently 
drunk), which had for years been constantly administered, with 
the intention of keeping the helpless being in a state of torpor, 
that it was soon evident to all who saw him, that his life could 
not be much longer prolonged. Por hours he would lie upon 
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the deck watching the waves as they rolled past the vessel, and 
the clouds as they sailed across the sky ; and sometimes he 
would repeat, with his wasted fingers, the few holy words the 
pious nuns had taught him. But gradually, and as they left 
the more temperate regions, his strength declined; and it 
became day by day more clear, to those who watched over himj 
that the fervid sun which now glowed above their heads, shone 
far too fiercely over the feeble brain of the nearly-exhausted 
flufierer. There was no appearance of suffering on his face, but 
only a look of patient waiting, and a ray of pleasure when Brand- 
reth took his seldom-deserted post beside him. And so, by slow 
and scarcely perceptible degrees, his life ebbed away ; but as it 
neared its close, he seemed to have a restless anxiety to express 
a dying wish to Arthur. His head was resting on the breast 
of his faithful friend, and he looked up, with eyes beautiful in 
their fervent trust—to Heaven. Then taking Arthur's hand 
in his, he raised it with his own towards the sky. There was 
a placid smile upon his countenance, and Brandreth thought 
— it might be fancy — that he made the sign of the Cross. 
Then his peaceful eyelids closed, and — all quietly as ho had 
lived — he breathed his last. They buried him beneath the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, and returned to tell the touching 
fitory of his sufferings, his patience, and his release. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

** Explore the dark recesses of the mind. 
In the Bonl's honest volnme read mankind. 
And own in wise and simple, great and snoally 
The same great leading principle in all." 

GHUBOniLL. 

About a week after the trial, Brandreth (whose time was 
too fully occupied to permit him to perform the duty himself) 
requested Dr. Burrowes to pay a visit to the aged man, who, 
in his priest-ridden old age, had caused, by his cowardly td- 
fishness, so vast an amount of human misery. 

Old Considine was now arrived at the limits of human life, 
but his faculties, feeble though they always had been, were 
still dear, and it was with a perfect recollection of his former 
intercourse with Brandreth, that, on the announcement of 
Dr. Burrowes (who came with credentials from Arthur), he 
desired the Doctor to be admitted to his presence. 

" And how is my old friend ? " asked he, when the cough by 
which he was harassed allowed him to mumble out the words. 

" Quite well, and lately returned from Australia,'* shouted 
Burrowes in his ear, for the old miser had gro^-n both blind 
and deaf. 

The name of the distant country touched a chord in his 
memory. " Australia ! that's where my poor son went. I 
had two sons," he continued, with the garrulity and expan- 
siveness of old age, " but I never saw them since thev were 
children. They were fine boys, but noisy, sir, and I could 
never bear noise. That's many years ago, and — " but here 
his voice was checked by a cough. 

" TTould you Hke, sir, to hear something of a grandson of 
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yours ; a fine young fellow, who is married, and is now in great 
distress ? " 

The words were no sooner spoken, than the door of the 
room opened almost noiselessly, and a man with a dark face, 
closely shaved, and clothed in black, entered. 

The old man's hands trembled visibly as he endeavoured 
to rise from his chair, but was prevented by his nervous 
weakness. 

The Priest (for it was no other than Mr. Garden) put out 
his hand to Burrowes, and pressed that of the latter with 
unctuous softness. 

" A friend, I am sure," he said softly. " Pray do not let me 
disturb you," for the Doctor, with native politeness (in which 
was perhaps mingled an instinctive dislike to the new-comer) 
was preparing to depart. 

" You find our old friend tolerably well, I hope — a little 
weak, but that is to be expected." 

" I came on business," said Btirrowes, rather abruptly. 

" Did you ? " asked the Priest, more softly even than before. 
" That is a pity, as Mr. Considine*s medical adviser forbids all 
mention of business matters in his present weak state — at 
some future period perhaps. May I inquire where you are 
staying?" 

Dr. Burrowes saw at once all the carefully-hidden machinery, 
and perceiving how utterly useless was his stay, took his 
leave. 

Mr. Garden drew his chair to the old man's side. " You 
have done wrong," he said, " in giving admittance to a stranger. 
The welfare of your soul and the rights of the Ghurch must 
not be risked, and there will, be many seeking to turn you 
from your duty. It behoves you, therefore, my son, to make 
up your last accounts, and that without delay. You have 
much to leave, even though this heretic woman may not have 
made a pervert of your grandson, and even though the rela- 
tions you suppose to be in Australia should be still living." 

" There is a little — a very little ; a thousand pounds, per- 
haps," mumbled the old man, almost inaudibly. j 
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The Priest knew of tens of thouBandfl, and pursaed Us 
victim steadily. 

" However small the sum/* he said impressiyelj, '^ that sum 
you have promised to the Church, and the Church will not be 
defrauded of her due. To-morrow — no, this is Saturday-Hm 
Monday then ; there must be no more delay, and the wiD, 
which you have so long delayed to execute, must be at lengfli 
drawn up and signed." 

Tremblingly, and almost peevishly, the old man gave his 
consent ; but when the Priest touched his thin fingers as he 
bade him farewell, he felt (so cold and damp had they become) 
that the eight-and-forty hours* delay he had accorded might 
perhaps turn out to have been a dangerous indulgence, and 
that there was risk to the Church's interests in allowing tiie 
present moment to pass unprofitably. 

Meanwhile the result of the trid, by means of which Lady 
Thornleigh's character had been cleared from public repio- 
bation, was felt in more ways than one by the designing 
woman by whom it had been instigated. She was poor now; 
for her son, who had inherited from his father a mania for 
speculation, had induced her to put out her not over-large 
capital at a high, and, of course, at a dangerous rate of interest. 
The consequence was, that there remained for her use but a 
very few yearly hundreds, an income which she was, however, 
ingenious in making what is called the most of. She had a 
small lodging, the first-floor of a house in Cambridge Terrace ; 
and there, with her maid, she had, for two years previous .to 
the trial, lived penuriously and alone. 

Mrs. "Wraxham was at that period about sixty years of age, 
of a small spare frame, and of an excitable and choleric tem- 
perament. The shock of disappointment at the failure of her 
long-cherished plans told heavily on a constitution already 
weakened by years and anxieties ; and two days only after the 
acknowledgment of Edgar's rights over Thornleigh Abbey, his 
father's scheming cousin was stricken with paralysis. 

It was a serious case, and one that required unremitting 
care and attention; for the patient had not only been de- 
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prived of the use of her limbs, but also of the power of 
speech. 

In health she had not cared to conciliate the affections of those 
about her, and it followed that in sickness and dependence, she 
was delivered over to the tender mercies of strangers. 

Billj "Wraxham paid a daily visit of inquiry to his parent ; 
but her usual attendant was no other than the woman whose 
"professional" services had been called in on the occasion of 
Sir Philip Thomleigh's decease — the woman, in short, by whom 
Helen was accosted so rudely when she revisited the chamber 
of death. 

By trade JMrs. Jerdan was both a nurser of the sick and a 
watcher by the dead ; and in both capacities Mrs. "Wraxham's 
maid had had experience (not exactly personal) of her fitness 
for her duties. The woman had tended the paralysed lady for 
five long days and nights, and still the latter had neither moved 
nor spoken, but lay there, to all appearance a living corpse. 

But though no signs of sense were shown by her, the busy 
mind was at work within, gnawing and fretting (like some 
caged animal) the conscience, and the frightened spirit that 
held terrible converse in that motionless frame. How she 
repented her that she had not been better prepared for such 
emergency as the present ! How eagerly she longed for speech 
wherewith to make known her wishes ! But all in vain were 
her inward repinings ; for no word or sign escaped her, and 
she could only lie motionless on her bed, thinking the thoughts 
that God alone could read. 

The profession of the " Crone " now dozing in the huge 
armchair, was no secret to the imhappy Mrs. Wraxham, who 
watched her nervously with sleepless eyes. Long had those 
eyes been riveted on that stout and somnolent form (for it 
was after the midnight "beer-time," and an hour claimed by 
prescriptive right for peaceful slumbers), when, somewhat 
suddenly, the sleeper roused herself ; and after a shake of her 
fat shoulders and a long-drawn breath, stealthily approached 
the door. For a moment or two she listened, and then care- 
fully closed and locked it. That done, she drew from her 
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pocket a bunch of keys, and, selecting one of them, inserted it 
in the lock of a bureau that stood on one side of the bed. 
Prom that receptacle she drew forth such of its contents as 
appeared to be of value, restoring some of them to their plaoei^ 
and consigning many of the smaller articles to the custodj of 
her capacious pockets. At last her attention was attracted to a 
large paper parcel carefully sealed and secured. This she 
opened, and perceived it to contain a large book bound in 
purple morocco, and much ornamented with gilding, llln. 
Jerdan knew well to whom that book belonged ; for the de- 
spised one in the death-chamber (but she who was a rich sod 
greatly respected lady now) had, before Sir Philip's burial, 
caused it through his servants to be minutely described, and 
had also offered a large reward for its recovery. 

Most fortunate did the worthy woman deem herself when 
her eyes lighted on the prize. Had she examined it more 
closely, her self-congratulation would doubtless haye been 
greater still : as it was, however, she merely considered it in 
the light of a " missing article of little value to any bat the 
owner," but "good," she hoped, for a fifby-pound-note for 
the finder of it. Unfortunately, the volume was too large to 
be forced into Mrs. Jordan's usual receptacle for stolen goodi, 
and she was deliberating how temporarily to dispose of it, when 
she heard a step ascending the stairs. To push back the 
various possessions into the bureau, and to close and lock ifc, 
was the work of a moment ; but the purple-bound book she had 
only time to cover with a shawl from observation, when the 
handle of the door was turned, and, hastening to open it, she 
perceived that the intruder was no other than Mrs. Wraxham's 
son. 

"G-o," he said, "and inquire if Dr. Thomson is within" 
(the medical adviser was a new neighbour). " I am leaving 
town shortly, and wish to see him before I go.'* 

The nurse left the room and the house, noticing, as she did 
so, that a hired cab was waiting at the door. In a few 
moments she returned with the Doctor, who was fortunately 
at home ; and then, Mr. Wraxham having desired her to with- 
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draw, she betook herself to the sitting-room, full of a project 
that she]had been maturing during her walk. This project was 
no other than to write at once to Mrs. Yaughan, mentioning 
her discovery, and claiming the promised reward. It was her 
safest plan, she thought ; for the book was too large to hide, and 
a change might come — sick people were so contrairy. It was 
clear as daylight that her harvest had better be made at once ; 
so, though not by any means a ready writer, she sat down to 
the table, and before many minutes had elapsed, the following 
note was the result of her labours : — 

" MADiJff, 

" I ave found the bouk you was a louken for at the 
deth, I was atendin — it is a big blou bouk with gold on it. 
I ave it at Mrs. Wraxham*s ouse, and shall be appy to wate on 
you Madam about it, 

" Tour umble Servant, 

"Ann Jeedan.'* 

The letter was directed to Mrs. Vaughan, at the house where 
Philip had breathed his last ; and the writer having deposited 
it in the nearest post-office, returned, with as much rapidity as 
her nurse-Hke obesity would allow of, to the bedside of her 
employer. 

To describe the feelings of the latter during the overhauling 
of her valued treasures would be impossible. There was a 
faint hope in her mind that the long-secreted volume would, 
in its paper covering, be overlooked ; but when she saw it drawn 
ruthlessly forth from its concealment, her anger, and with it 
her desperate longing for words with which to give her passion 
vent, were at their climax. To no one had she confided the 
fact that the record* of Philip's last wishes was in her posses- 
sion. To her son she had never been communicative ; for it 
was in her nature to be mistrustful even of him, and her innate 
love of power had induced her to preserve a secret which might 
tend to keep others in subjection to her will. .But added to 
these reasons, it must be mentioned that Mrs. Wraxham had 
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there anything in her manner to show that she had heard that 
name spoken of as a forbidden one. 

Edgar looked annoyed, and Iiady Thomleigh and her sister 
exchanged glances. 

•" You know," continued 'the last speaker, " that she is to 
be a sort of matron there — a * Lady Superintendent.' I know 
not what her office will be called, but she is already constantly 
at Wanthorpe, and we, who live so near, hear much, of the good 
she does there." 

" And has Mrs. Duncan been to the * Home * P and has she 
seen Mrs. Vaughan ?" asked Alice. 

" Not yet. Tou know that poor mamma has not been strong 
lately, but directly she is well enough we are to see Wan- 
thorpe, and I look forward to the visit as to one of my greatest 
pleasures." 

While she was still speaking, her brother had left the room. 
His movements had been unnoticed by the young- girl ; but the 
sisters had been more observant, and again they looked at each 
other meaningly and anxiously. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

" Use every man after Ms desert, and who shall escape -whipping ? " 

Shakespeare. 

** Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, !" — Burks. 

When Mrs. Vaughan received the ill-spelt and worse-written 
letter indited bj the scheming Mrs. Jerdan, she at once sur- 
mised who was the author of the epistle ; nor did she for a 
moment doubt that the volume alluded to was the one for 
which she had so long and so anxiously searched. The motives 
for the woman's conduct in thus revealing the secret to Iter, 
instead of to those who would be benefited by the discovery, 
were at first a mystery to her ; but when she had reflected on 
all the circumstances of the case, the nurse's intentions and 
objects became more clear. Beckoning, doubtless, on Mrs. 
Vaughan's natural desire to retain possession of her wealth, 
her correspondent (whose knowledge of the peculiar value 
attached to her prize appeared to the former an established 
fact) was probably looking forward to a rich harvest to be 
reaped by herself in the shape of hush-money. 

Impressed with this conviction' of the woman's intentions, 
there appeared more reason even than before to believe that 
the story was not a fiction. Mrs. Vaughan at once determined 
to take no step in the matter without the advice of Arthur 
Brandreth; and with a heart full of hope, that at last all her 
solemn promises to the Dead would be fulfilled, she wrote a 
private letter to her old friend, begging him to call upon her 
without delay. Arthur lost no time in obeyiug the summons ; 
and after hearing her report, resolved to go to Mrs.Wraxham's 
house and endeavour to see the writer of the letter. 
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During his absence, Helen sat in her pleasant room (the room 
which she had made to look so homelike) and pondered on many 
things. There was scarcely one feeling that was not happiness, in 
the thought that she was to surrender Philip's wealth to his son 
— but there was one feeling, and the cause of the exception lay 
in that son himself. Sir Edgar had adhered to his resolution 
of holding no communion with Mrs. Vaughan, either by letter 
or personally. In vain had Brandreth, Mrs. Dimcan, and 
others of his dead father's friends, endeavoured to sofiten the 
bitterness of his feelings. In vain had Helen herself written 
to implore that he would take the income, even though the law 
forbade her to make over to him the entire property : he was 
not to be appeased, and stedfastly refused to be bought put of 
his unforgiving feelings towards his father's mistress. 

It was on this great source of regret that Helen pondered 
while Brandreth was absent on his mission. Her suspense was 
not of long duration ; but when her envoy returned, she was 
dismayed at the look of disappointment visible on his features. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, "it is a trick, a vile deception! I 
see it all — and how foolish I was to hope ! " 

" Not exactly that," said Brandreth, as he threw himself on 
a chair. " The book was there, but it is gone — taken away ; 
and probably — ^nay, I think certainly— by no other than Biily 
"Wraxham." 

He then proceeded to give Helen the details of his interview 
with Mrs. Jerdan, and to relate how that, on returning to the 
sickroom, the latter had (according to her statement) foimd Mr. 
Wraxham gone, and with him the treasure she had so lately 
foimd. 

Helen was terribly disappointed : and there being nothing 
particularly cheering in Arthur's suggestion concerning Mr. 
"Wraxham's appropriation of the prize, she ventured to suggest 
that that gentleman should not be allowed to retain it with 
impunity. 

" There is no doubt that some communication must be had 
with him," said Brandreth ; " but as to the how, I must consult 
Gatherock, and perhaps Johnnie Paulett. Indeed, I will en- 
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deavour to see the latter at once" — and on that errand he 
again departed. 

Johnnie was at his Club when Arthur, a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, called upon him, and begged for a few minutes' 
private conversation. To his surprise, Paulett did not enter 
warmly into any plan which was likely to cause riches to flow 
into the hands of the Thornleighs. 

"Don't ask me to help you," he said, almost splenetically, 
" either by advice or anything else. I have no doubt that brute 
Wraxham has the book, and I should let him keep it. Why 
is Mrs. Vaughan to give up everything to that prig of a fellow, 
who has never been even commonly civil to her ? " 

" I think I had better see Qatherock about it," said Bran- 
dreth, who had not noticed the momentary ebullition of his 
friend's ill-humour. 

" I would, if I were you ; but take care what you are about 
with him ; he is rather a bad lot, and hasn't the command of 
feature he used to have. I can read evil deeds on that parch- 
ment-face of his, and a lawyer's countenance ought to look as 
close as a letter-box." 

" Do you think there would be any use in writing to Wrax- 
ham — through a lawyer, of course ? " 

" Don't ask me," said Paulett, putting on his gloves ; " for I 
will give no advice that might facilitate the impoverishment of 
Mrs. Vaughan. And as for young Thornleigh, he may go to the 

d 1 for what I care ! " And so saying, Johnnie drew on hi» 

gloves, and went relentlessly on his way. 

A week or thereabouts had elapsed after this highly unsatis- 
factory interview, when we find a party of three assembled in 
Helen's drawing-room. The time is late evening, and the wea- 
ther sultry and oppressive. Near the open window is the 
mistress of the house, who is engaged in conversation with 
Arthur Brandreth. There is no light near them, but at the far 
end of the room is a lamp, shaded with rose-coloured paper ; 
and near it, with the subdued glimmer shining on his broad 
massive forehead, sits Edward Burrowes. 

It is a singular face that, which, bending over a learned book, 
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looks as though the innermost feelings were at work, even 
while the head is occupied by the outpourings of another's 
mind. 

Dr. Burrowes is not a happy man, nor does he look like one. 
His early love for his cousin Helen, and his undying sorrow 
for her feU, have tinctiu'ed his character with a shade of bitter- 
ness which is for ever tainting the flavour of such drops of 
sweetness as will sometimes fall to the lot of every man. His 
love had ceased from the moment that he had heard of her 
disgrace ; but he had pitied her from the first, and would have 
traveUed many a mile, and undergone many a hardship, if by so 
doing he could have served her. 

On his return from the East, the successful military surgeon 
— ^he who had won such honours as men in his profession may, 
in the fierce campaign which wrung so many hearts, and made 
BO many home-hearths desolate — returned with the intention 
of henceforth living in retirement on the savings of his years of 
toil. But in forming this resolve, the Doctor had not reckoned 
on his own restored health, nor on his reviving desire for action 
and employment. A few interesting cases, attended from 
charitable motives alone, were sufficient to call up again all 
his professional ardour ; and he was soon — sooner, perhaps^ 
than he had either wished or expected — plunged into the busy 
life of a London practitioner in good request. 

He was, as we have said, a man of singular appearance, with 
a high rugged forehead, long grey hair, and a projecting chin. 
His dress was scrupulously clean, but his clothes hung about 
him loosely. Altogether, he looked what people are wont to 
call " a character " ; and it may be that the peculiarity of his 
outward man, as it had not marred his professional prospects, 
had not been without its use in furthering them. For some 
ten minutes he had been occupied with his book in a distant 
comer of the room, but then Helen called him ; and laying the 
volume down, he pushed the spectacles higher on his forehead, 
and slowly approached his friends. 

It was no new thing for Edward Burrowes to attend to 
Helen's call ; for, as he had truly said when he met her after 
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years of absence, she was hi a one relation — his only tie to 
England and to home. So ib was his habit and his fancy to 
be near her as a protector and a friend ; though the deep love 
of his heart had faded beneath the stain that rested on her. 

" You are tired, Edward," said his cousin, kindly. " Come and 
rest, by telling us of your doings of to-day." 

" Of to-day ? — no. But let me see : — it's a week since we have 
met, and during that time I have attended a case, and heard 
some news that will interest you." 

" Of whom ? And what is your news ? Eest your eyes, 
take off your spectacles, and tell your story." 

" I was sent for," began the Doctor, literally doing as he 
was bid, " by Juan Considine's wife ; the husband came to my 
house with a request that I would go at once to see his child, 
who showed symptoms of illness. He was a forlorn-looking 
little being enough, with his threadbare coat, battered hat, and 
wizen black-and-tan face." 

" Katie Eeilly used to think him a good-looking puppy once," 
interposed Brandreth. 

"And thinks so still, perhaps," said the Doctor, "notwith- 
standing the general seediness of his appearance ; for it was 
through her, on the occasion of Mrs. Considine's last confine- 
ment, that I first became acquainted with the family. They 
were apparently in better circumstances then, for they had 
two rooms, and were on a lower floor ; a week ago they were 
in a garret. Well, I agreed to visit the child, and, taking 
Cousidine with me in the carriage, I set off with him at once. 

"The house where they lodged was in Martin's Lane, a 
little street which, as you may perhaps know, leads out of 
Cannon Street. The room occupied by the Considines was at 
the very top of a house the lower storeys of which appeared to 
be let as ' offices.' The staircase was narrow and dirty, qualities 
which increased as you ascended; and the door that gave 
admittance to the miserable attic was ill-fitting, and almost 
destitute of paint. Such a close stuffy room it was, and so 
low, that my head, even in the centre of it, touched the ceiling. 
There was scarcely any furniture — a truckle-bed, a ricketty 
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table, and a low cliair (in which sat the poor young mother, 
with her hoj upon her lap) being almost all that the room con- 
tained. The aspect of that unhappy woman was forlorn in the 
extreme as, striviug to speak calmlj, she said that her poor 
child was sick. 'Doctor,' she said, *I don't know what it 
is ; he has seemed heavy and dull for days, but I gare him 
medicine, and he has been willing to eat sometimes ; he is not 
very ill— only dull.' Dull indeed I with staring eyes and face 
of bluish white ; his head was of unusual size, and the fore- 
head prominent, while (worst symptom of the whole) he picked 
at his little fingers anxiously, and incessantly. *Not ill. 
Doctor ?* repeated the mother, in a voice of afTected cheerful- 
ness. I laid my hand on the hot head ; and on counting the 
pulse, that was galloping on to the winning-post, I knew that 
the short heat — the two-year-old race — ^would be over soon, and 
the little heart would cease to beat. The mother never took 
her eyes from my face. I felt she did not, and knew that in 
her gaze there was a silent questioning. 

" * I will send some medicine for him,' I said, but I know 
that my voice sounded in her ear ominously. 

" * Not much the matter. Doctor ? * and there was still the 
straining effort at a lively manner. ' The child is a little fanci* 
ful, and sleeps badly. Perhaps it's want of rest that makes 
him look so dull. Last night he had bad dreams, and screamed, 
calling out that strange beasts were about him, and that cats 
were running along the ceiling. Was that fever. Doctor P' 
" It was DEATH, but I dared not tell her so. 
" * Keep him quiet,' I said, * and to-night at ten I will call 
again.' I was turning away, when the thought struck me that 
it was cruel to leave her to endure the sudden shock of her 
child's dissolution without a word of preparation for the event. 
'Mrs. Considine,' ;I whispered,*! cannot leave you without 
a warning of the^blow which we may not be able to avert. Your 
child is ill, dangerously so ; he has water on the brain, and a 
few hours may, I greatly fear, decide his fate for life or death.* 
" She did not faint ; perhaps, had the boy not rested on her 
arm, she would have done so, but strong maternal instinct kept 
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her stationary ; and she only shivered, and turned paler than 
before. Considine laid his hand upon her shoulder. * Mar- 
garet, dearest,' he murmured, but she never looked at him ; 
And I, as I left them to their sorrow, felt, as I have often done 
before, that when the mind of one who endeavours to console 
is feeble, the attempted comfort is offered in vain. 

"I had scarcely reached the lowest stair when I was over- 
taken by Considine. 

"*Sir,' he cried, hurriedly, *you will send something for 
child ? * We are ' He was going to add that he was desti- 
tute ; I saw the words upon his lips, and that he could not 
utter them. Expressions of encouragement were in my heart, 
and would have found vent in words; but at that moment, 
and before I had time to answer him, a letter was placed in his 
hands. It was sealed with black, and the edges of the enve- 
lope were of mourning hue. Considine opened it at once, 
and glanced over its contents. ' G-ood Q-od !' he exclaimed; and 
•covering his face with his hands, the letter fell to the ground. 
^What is the matter?' was my very natural query, but the 
weak creature could for the moment make no answer. Then 
I picked up the letter and, putting it into his hand, reproached 
him for his pusillanimity. 'Be a man,' I said; 'remember 
your wife and dying child. "What is all this? Has good 
news come to you ? Then hasten to share it with her who is 
suffering alone. Come ; be a man I say, and act like one.' 

" Frightened, perhaps, at my rough tones he uncovered his 
face, and putting the paper into my hands he signed to me to 
read it. The tidings he had received were certainly startling 
and momentous — no less so than the announcement that the 
bigoted grandfather who, by depriving him of bis wretched 
pittance, had reduced him almost to beggary, had been sum- 
moned to give an account of his stewardship, and that he, 
wliose wife and children were dying of starvation above-stairs, 
was the inheritor of countless thousands. 

" It was not till the next morning early that I could find 
time to revisit the poor attic-chamber in Martin's Lane. It 
was quite silent then, and on the bed was a small recumbent 
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The words were scarcely spoken when the door was thrown 

■ open, and Katie Eeillj, followed by her fiaithful escort Paulett, 

' entered the room. But before describing the scene that ensued, 

- we must devote a short chapter to an explanation of the causes 

* which induced Mrs. Eeilly to pay a visit to her long-neglected 

K benefactress, and that at an hour when it was fair to suppose 

► that her advent would produce surprise at her appearance, if 

I' not indeed a feeling of anger against herself. 
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figure covered \vitli white drapery. Mrs. Cansidine rose from 
her chair on my entrance, and remored the handkerchief &om 
its face. It was a dismal spectacle, for the countenance bore a 
look of agony, and tlie eyes were staring- wildlj. The mother 
laid her thin trembling hand over the glazed pupils. *He 
cannot close them,' she said, piteously. * He was better after 
you left us, but on a sudden he screamed out loud to his 
mother, and hid his face within my bosona. Then Joan took 
him, and walked about to quiet him. He thought he was asleep, 
and, having laid my darling on the pillow, we both rested fori 
while. We did not know that he had left? us ; * and the diy 
tearless eyes looked lovingly on the dead child. 

" ' And where is your husband ? * 

" * Gone out ; he said he must.' 

" She spoke no word of wealth or coming prosperity • there 
was a question in my mind as to whether she had heard the 
news. I remained with her till Considine's return, and was 
struck by the change that news of riches to be his had wrought 
upon his face. 

" * Little woman,' he said, almost lightly, * our troubles are 
over.' (Over ! with that burthen on the bed. Poor mother!) 
* There is comfort in store for us, and for the child that is 
left.' 

" She did not answer him, but turning sharply to me asked 
if riches could have saved her child. 

" * They could not,' was my unhesitatingly reply. 

" * I am thankful,' she said ; * for could you not have told me 
so, I should have cursed the gold, and the soul of him whom 
death has taken in liis cruelty and wickedness.' " 

" And have you seen them since ? " asked Helen • ** and is 
the mother beginning to be reconciled ? " 

" I saw them when the child was buried, and she was thankful 
poor soul, that the little body of her darling would not have a 
pauper's burial, or be hurried in the * funeral train ' (that dread- 
ful last express) along the South- Western line of railway. But 
what do I hear ? A ring ; a visitor, who may perhaps help to 
shake off the effects of my gloomy story." 
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The words were scarcely spoken when the door was thrown 
open, and Kiltie Eeilly, followed by her faithful escort Paulett, 
entered the room. But before describing the scene that ensued, 
we must devote a short chapter to an explanation of the causes 
which induced Mrs. Eeilly to pay a visit to her long-neglected 
benefactress, and that at an hour when it was fair to suppose 
that her advent would produce surprise at her appearance, if 
not indeed a feeling of anger against herself. 






CHAPTER XXXrX. 

*' Plate sm with gold, 
And the shining lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth break it." 

Shaxbspbabb. 

'* Woman's at best a contradiction still." 

Pope. 

It was late in the evening (ten o'clock, or thereabouts) when 
Johnnie Paulett and pretty Mistress Eeillj were, in the sultiy 
July season, enjoying the repose of an almost silent tete^tiU 
in Katie's little drawing-room. They had been dining at 
Greenwich with a large and joyous party — the present moment 
being the entr'acte between that amusement and the still more 
exciting one of " Cremome." 

Elatie looked languid and tired : she had thrown her little 
gem of a Paris bonnet on the sofa, with an utter disregard to 
the preservation of its frail beauty ; and leaning back in her arm- 
chair, by the open window, she fanned herself drowsilj with 
her laced and perfumed handkerchief. 

"And how was * Bone-setter * this morning?" asked 
Johnnie, who was tired too, but who thought it necessary to 
keep up something like a conversation. " Bone-setter " was one 
of Katie's high-stepping brown cobs, about whose health some 
anxiety had been lately felt. 

" Better, I believe," said their owner, carelessly ; "but it's' 
all one to me now, for I've set my heart on a pair of silver- 
greys that Anderson has just got up. Such beauties you 
never saw ; but Pershore is screwing 'em down hard, and won't 
within a * fifty' of what they ask. I'll be losing 'em 
all, I am afraid ; and Loo Evans is thrying to get 'em, and 
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if she does, I'll " But here Katie paused, and, setting her 

small white teeth together, looked like mischief. 

" You'll do what ? " said Johnnie, who was in a state of (what 
may be called) indolent amusement. 

" I'll just let Sudbrook know about her and Billy Wraxham." 

"No, you won't," saidPaulett; **you never did a spitefu, 
thing in your life ; and, besides, he's going abroad, and " 

But he was interrupted by an exclamation from the versatile 
Katie of — " Ah now ! here's a letther on the table fi'om one I 
haven't heard from this long while — Juan Considine ! Thick 
paper ! Coat-of-arms ! What a swell he's grown ! " And so 
chattering, she opened the letter, read it, and clapped her 
hands for joy. 

" He's dead ! " she exclaimed. " The old fellow's dead— more 
power to him ! — and has left no will, and Juan has it all ! He 
says the priests came about the old sinner, but they could 
make no hand of him, for he was palsied and couldn't under- 
stand. But it's all right ;" and again she clapped her hands 
joyously. 

" What a lucky dog ! " said Paulett. 

" Yes ; and but for the wife, he'd have been away in America. 
They've been as ."poor as can be, with the two children, the 
crathurs, and he sick ; and the wife — she didn't know me — ^but 
I went to see them. I said I was a near friend to Juan's third 
cousin, once removed, on the father's side, and sure I saw then 
the wife had the sinse." 

"You're a good little girl," said Johnnie; "but on their 
own merits modest women are dumb." 

" What's that ? " asked Mrs. EeUly, sharply. 

" Nothing — go on." 

" There's nothing to go on with — only they'll be in heaven 
now, by the blessing of God. And they say women haven't 
the sinse that men have," she added, musingly. 

" Who says so ? " 

" Dr. Burrowes ; he told me women's brains are ever so much 
lighter than men's — any number of ounces; five I think it 
was!" 
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" That was on an average.*' 

" !N'ot at all ; it was on the scales. The Doctor Bays that, 
being light stuff, thoughts come quick to us, and that we can't 
hold 'em together. But now, Johnnie^ just think what a gxett 
man Juan will be ! Ten thousand a-jear ! Sure, there's one 
good little goose will be a clever man out of the face. And 
there's another — young Hemingslej ; his uncle's dead, and 
he'll be my lord now — just one more of the empty pitdieis 
with the handles to 'em. Won't he be said to have the siiue 
now, the little booby !" 

At that moment the servant, unbidden, brought in thd 
lamp. 

" Ah, now ! " said Katie, "don't be bringing in the light, and 
the night so hot, and the moths coming in by the dozen.*' 

The man was about to depart with the obnoxious '* luminaiy," 
when Paulett interposed, saying : 

" Let it remain. I want to look at your new pictures, whidi 
I have scarcely seen." 

Katie made no further objection, and he commenced his 
journey round the small, but beautifully-decorated apartment. 

" Those pictures are bank-notes, Pershore says,'* murmured 
Katie from her arm-chair ; " or you might take your oath they 
wouldn't be here. Is it the Orooze ye're looking at? " she aaked, 
perceiving that Paulett had taken up his station opposite to 
one of the most valuable pictures in the collection. A lovely 
female head and bust it was — very young and fair, and most 
voluptuous, both in colouring and expression. But beautiful 
as was the delineation, its charms were at that moment all 
unheeded by Johnnie ; for he had drawn a large volume from a 
pile of other well-bound drawing-room books, and was examin- 
ing it attentively: On a sudden he said (turning round towards 
the mistress of the house), ''Katie, how long has this book 
been in your possession ?" 

"Is it the 'Faery Queen?' Ah! yes, I see. About a 
week I think it is. Why do you ask, now ? " 

" I want to know where you had it from." 

" Do you ?" said Mrs. Reilly, provokingly. 
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" Yes ; and, Katie, do you know that you might do a real 
service to^-to " 

"To — to," said Katie, imitating him. "Now, just spake 
out, and tell me who you're maning. Is it Loo Evans ?" 

" Loo Evans ! " ejaculated Paulett, in a voice of such 
scornful disavowal that his questioner's suspicions were quelled 
at once. " Loo Evans ! — ^no, but one who has been very kind 
to you, and who would be glad to hear that this book is safe." 

"Is it a lady that's been kind to me?" asked Katie. 
" There's not too many of them to count that has. "Who's the 
party?" 

" The lady is Mrs. Vaughan," said Johnnie, in a voice differ- 
iDg greatly from his usual tone of lively banter. 

" And is it herself I can be of use to ? " cried Katie, ren- 
dered serious in a moment by the mention of the one name 
that she both loved and respected. 

" Is it the book she'd like to have ? Take it to her at on«t, 
and niver say who it came from." 

"But, Katie, tell me," asked Paulett,' "have you never 
opened this volume ? Have you seen nothing that's in it ?" 

" Nothing but the picthurs : it was just night when I got it, 
and I did not think to look again." But as she spoke, she took 
the book from Paulett, and then, guided by his hand, read the 
one page which made the book (to some at least) so valuable. 

" But sure," she said, looking up at her companion with a 
bewildered face — " sure Mrs. Vaughan couldn't be afbher want- 
ing this to be seen ? Shall we. bum it ? She'd be never the 
wiser;" and, standing on tiptoe to reach Johnnie's ear, she 
whispered her suggestion. 

Johnnie laughed, while he laid his hand affectionately on her 
shoulder. " You horrid little plotter !" he said, " do you think 
I feel it a pleasant duty to make Mrs. Vaughan a poor instead 
of a rich woman ? But we must be honourable, Katie— honour 
among thieves, you know — and, besides, Mrs. Vaughan has 
been longing for this book for years. Give it to me, there's a 
dear little girl, and it shall go to its rightful owner. She will 
thank you when " 
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'< I'm not quite bo sure of that/' said EZatie (to whom tiie 
act of disinterestedness foretold hj Johnnie seemed a moi 
improbable and unnatural proceeding). ^* I'm not at all ran 
Mrs. Yaughan would thank me, and so I'll just go and see far 
mysel.'* 

"AndCremome?" 

*^ Hang Cremome !" cried the girl, as with recklesB haiie 
she dragged Johnnie into a cab, desiring that her carnage 
might follow her to Mrs. Vaughan's house. On their yraj Ae 
was profuse in her expressions of affection and admiration for 
the lady they were about to yisit ; but withal she seemed, in 
her own person, nervous and agitated to a degree for wkich 
Paulett could scarcely account. 

" Sure," she said, in answer to his queries, ** it's a shame for 
me to go at all. I haven't seen Mrs. Yaughan since the dij 
poor little Ehoda died, and she asked me to go agin, but I 
never did." 

" Couldn't serve God and Mammon, eh, Katie ? '• 
**And she is so good!" continued the girl, not heeding 
Paulett*s remark. " And to think that she's despised and locked 
down on, while them that have done a thousand times worse 
are shaken hands with and visited by the greatest in the lani 
See the names of them at the Ambassadors' Balls, and the 
Court, and the Eeceptions ! My ! but it's a sight that th^ 
should have the coronets instead of the shame on their fore- 
heads ! And they to think her too bad even to speak to ! " 

"Katie," said Johnnie, "you should keep your little ton<me 
from evil-speaking." 

" It isn't lying and slandering, anyi^ay," said she, laughing 
at the rebuke ; but even while the smile was on her lips, there 
could be seen on her face (as the gaslight flickered across its 
tinted surface) a working as of agitated suspense. The recol- 
lection of the last time that she had seen her neglected friend 
and adviser pressed upon her thoughts ; for Katie's memory 
was as retentive as her imagination was vivid, and with the 
same acute perception that caused her to collect and hold 
within her busy brain scraps of poetry and apt quotations did 
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she now recall with terrible diatinctness the closing moments of 
Ehoda Mason's life, when, with the girl's dying breath upon 
her cheek, she prayed the prayer that since that hour had been 
as a laid-by and forgotten thing. 

And would Mrs. Vaughan allude to her one passing moment 
of penitence ? "Would she question her as to her present life, 
or startle her with a threat of the future's terrors ? Such 
questions did Katie ask herself as, with Johnnie's eyes upon 
her, she knew that every moment drew her nearer to Helen's 
house — the house she longed yet dreaded to enter. 

They did not speak again during their hurried transit ; but; 
while to all appearance they were watching the countless 
vehicles as they were driven rapidly past them, the thoughts of 
both were occupied with her whose lot in life they were about, 
with such unwilling hearts, to alter. 

When Katie found herself in Mrs. Vaughan's presence she 
felt (as indeed she looked) heated and agitated. Por a few 
moments she glanced from orife occupant of the room to 
another, as though uncertain to whom she should address 
herself; and when at last she spoke, the words came forth in 
an incoherent manner, very different from her customary fluent 
mode of speech. 

" Mrs. Vaughan," she said, " it's long since I saw you, and I 
take great blame to myself for that same— and now I am more 
than half afraid. Ah, now ! don't look at me so — sure, I 
would have sent it. I wouldn't have had the face to come, 
only I wasn't certain. But here it is — I have it with me — I 

brought it for you — and " But here, overcome by conflicting 

emotions, her breath and courage alike failed her, and, fairly 
breaking down, she burst into a passion of tears. 

"What is the matter, Katie?" asked Helen, taking her 
hand kindly. " Where have you come from ? and what is it 
that you have brought to me ? " 

" It's the book," answered Katie, in a signiflcant whisper, 
between the intervals of her sobs. 

"What book ? " asked Mrs. Vaughan, more than ever mys- 
tified by the reply. 
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" Would you like I should show it, and them by ? ** asked 
the girl, still whispering. 

" Show what you have brought, — I hate concealmenta," said 
Helen, impatiently ; and thus urged, Mrs. B«illy, with a look 
half of triumph and half of distress, drew forth her treasure. 

Helen seized the volume, and gazed at it with eager eyes. 
She recognised it at once, but then came the pang of alarm 
lest it should have been robbed of what she held so dear, and 
would thus be rendered comparatively worthless in her sight. 
'^ Was all safe within ? " was the question she asked herself 
but it was one which at first she could not summon courage 
enough to solve. 

" It's all right," said Katie, in wild excitement ; " I found 
it. Billy Wraxham had it. He's going away, and I asked 
him for it. Oh ! Mrs. Vaughan, tell me you're glad ; say Tfe 
done a small thing for you at last." 

" You have indeed," answered Mrs. Vaughan, who had hj 
this time opened the pages of the book, and convinced herself 
that the precious "leaf" had not been tampered with. "Dear, 
dear Katie, you have rendered me an inestimable service-HHie 
which I can never repay ;" and drawing the girl towards her, 
she kissed her with warm and grateful affection. 

" Katie," said Johnnie, " you are like the mouse in the 
fable ; but if I were Mrs. Vaughan, I should hardly thank you 
for nibbling me out of this net. And now, suppose you tell 
us how you did it ? " 

" "Well, it was just this way," said Katie, whose spirits were 
now quite restored to their usual height. " Tou know Billy's 
going from his creditors; they're afther him now that he 
won't have the esthate. I went to his house to see Loo 
Evans, and all his things were lying about — such a dale of 
foolishness I never saw ! The book was there amongst them, 
and I took it up ; there was only a little light in the room, and 
I said, * Billy, I want a keepsake ' — (and I did, for he's not such 
a bad little fellow, afther all) — * will you give me this ?' said I. 

" 'Troth, and I will,' said Billy; * it's just one of the books 
that were lying about at jdj mother's, that I took away for 
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fear the women would be fingering them.' But he'.d hardly 
done spaking, when up jumps Loo to see would she like the 
keepsake herself. But I wasn't going to be said by the likes 
of her ; and so she took the book one end, and I tbe other, 

and Billy, who was writing, d d us both. I beg your 

pardon, Mrs. Vaughan. But at last I gave Loo a shove (you 
know Loo, Mr. Brandreth; a tall dark girl — a leetle bony), 
and I rather think she fell down ; but I didn't stay to ask was 
she desthroyed at all, but just made off with what I'd got." 

Mrs. Eeilly was warmly congratulated on her courage and 
presence of mind; and after graciously accepting her proper 
meed of praise, she prepared to take her leave. 

" Once more, thank you, dear E^atie," said Mrs. Vaughan ; 
" and remember that if I can ever be of use to you, it will make 
me very happy." 

"Indeed, I'll remember it, and no mistake," said Katie, 
" for you're a true friend to those that are in throuble." And 
she shook Helen warmly by the hand. *'But," she added, 
turning to Brandreth, " be sure and not let on it was me, if 
you hear Loo*s the worse for the crack of the head she got. 
I'd be scared to have a Secrethary of State's warrant afther 
me — bad cess to it!" And closing the door, they heard her 
merry laugh as she and Paulett hastened down the stairs. A 
few moments later, those within the house were listening to 
the rapid trot of her high-stepping horses, as they rattled away 
towards that haunt of the idle and dissipated — ^the much- 
abused and much-firequented " Cremome." 



CHAPTER XL. 

'^ n 7 a ime espece de lionte d*Stre heureux k la yue de certaines mis^res.'' 

La Bbut^e. 

'' Qui non yetat peccare cum possit, jaM." 

SSNEOA* 

Maby Dukoak was accurately informed as to Mrs. 
Yaughan's movements when she announced that the latter 
was in the habit, not only of frequently visiting Wanthorpe, 
but of taking an active part in the duties which were one day 
to be officially made over to her. Already there was a house 
appropriated for her especial use ; and in it, and in the very 
centre of the tenements where the poor were working busily, 
she, who was eventually to direct the labours of some amongst 
them^ spent many a day and hour — making herself intimately 
acquainted with their characters and wants, and gaining a 
great and beneficial influence over them. It was difficult not 
to feel softened, roused, and encouraged by her cordial manner^ 
and by the hopeful, sympathising voice in which she talked to 
those rescued girls and women ; whilst in many of them there 
seemed to be springing up a healthy belief, that since there had 
been found one being, kind and (as they felt) good, who did 
not disdain to have fellowship with the repentant ones, her 
example might be followed by others, and more might in time 
be found willing to deal mercifully with them. 

Helen's pleasures at Wanthorpe did not consist solely in 
the luxury of doing good ; for she possessed one true friend, 
who, living bot far away, followed the dictates of her heart and 
conscience, and visited her frequently. 

By holding this open and acknowledged communion with 
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tlie despised woman, Mrs. Duncan (for it was of Helen's 
Indian acquaintance of years gone by that we are speaking), 
gave occasion to many (and among them were those of her 
own kindred) to reproach her for defying the wholesome and 
time-honoured laws of a virtuous society ; but Mrs. Duncan 
was not to be frightened out of her resolve both to be and 
to show herself Mrs. Vaughan's friend, and many were the 
peaceful hours of familiar intercourse they passed together. 

Mrs. Duncan's trials had been great, and were evidenced 
in the resigned and patient expression of a face on which grief 
had traced many a furrowed line, and in the snow-white hair 
that was so smoothly banded beneath her widow's cap. Her 
husband lost his life in the Indian mutiny, and her only son 
had fallen by his side. She had two daughters — one who had 
married and settled at a distance, and the other the young 
(and, to her, most precious) girl whom we have already seen 
seated at Lady Thomleigh's feet, and hoping for the day when 
her mother's friend should be also hers. 

Helen had striven hard (and with a rare and unselfish feel- 
ing) to persuade Mrs. Duncan that there was possible impru- 
dence in allowing her daughter to become intimate with one 
who lay under the world's ban. Finding, however, that this 
was a theme on which her friend would scarcely allow her to 
discourse, she with grateful affection drew both mother and 
daughter into her large and loving heart, and held them there. 

It was a lovely summer's day, about a fortnight after the 
occurrences detailed in the last chapter, when a large party, 
consisting of the high in rank and fortune from the various 
country-seats round "Wanthorpe, agreed to meet there by 
invitation of its owner, and under his guidance to inspect the 
various works, schools, and buildings connected with the vast 
establishment. When all these sights had been seen, they 
were to dine al fresco under the spreading trees of the rich 
domain .which Brandreth had given up for the great work he 
had undertaken ; and many would doubtless wonder, as they 
gazed on the lovely glades where once the deer had browsed, 
and on the " Palace Home," now turned to uses so different 
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from those dreamt of by its former owners, that a human 
being had been, found so insane in his disinterestedness and 
generosity as he who was now their host. 

Among the guests who will meet at "Wanthorpe is our old 
friend Trancis Herbert. Time has not spared him, nor has 
his character greatly softened since we saw him last. He is 
still severe, especiadly upon faults the temptation to commit 
which he does not understand; and his judgment of Mrs. 
Vaughan, and of her unfitness for the office she is to fiU, has 
been always harsh and strongly expressed. He and Brand- 
reth are riding together towards the place of rendezvous, and 
the former has just reverted to a subject . which has already 
been frequently discussed between them. 

"Surely," Herbert was saying, "you might have found 
others as willing to work for you as Mrs. Yaughan, and 
whose antecedents would better bear investigation ? How 
can you expect those unhappy women to respect their supe- 
rior, when " 

" My dear Herbert," broke in Brandreth, in a tone of play- 
ful authority, " I really must insist on an abolition of some 
of the old-established terms, nor will I hear of my repentant 
Magdalens being called * those unhappy women.' They have 
sinned even as (with more or less temptation) we all have 
done ; but, with long-suffering Charity leading them by the 
hand, and with Hope holding up her torch to light them on 
their way, I do not despair that some at least among them 
may be not only good but happy women yet. And as for 
Mrs. Yaughan, who (as I need not tell you) has been the 
greatest benefactress to this institution (for she has given to 
it her all — namely, the 40,000Z. saved for a holy purpose out of 
her income) as for her, why, her sin was put away from her 
years ago ; and shall we, who are registered on high as laden 
with iniquity, be less merciful than a sinless God ? '* And he 
was turning his horse's head towards a narrow pathway, when 
Herbert stopped him with another question. 

" And do you think that you have really affected any good, 
and that one girl — one woman — has turned from her evil 
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course, and shown undoubted proofs of a desire to amend her 
life?" 

" Among the very lowest, and the miserable ones, there are 
many; but that was to be expected — for here, at least, they 
have clothes, and food, and shelter. But I am happy to say 
that our promising ones are not confined to these ; for there 
are amongst them some who were not driven to us by actual 
hunger, and by the misery of being shelterless. They had but 
just tasted of the poisoned cup, and the excitement of a life of 
sinful pleasure had not become a habit with them. Of these 
we have good hopes ; but to expect that the followed and flat- 
tered ones — those whose every passion is being gratified- — will 
change their life while in the possession of youth and health 
and beauty, is to expect a miracle which, I greatly fear, will not 
be worked in our behalf." 

" And what do you expect will be the ultimate lot of the 
reformed ones ? " asked the Sector. 

** That depends partly on the amount of Eaith, Hope, and 
Charity which may be wrought upon in their behalf. Some 
may, perhaps, be bold enough to take into their service girls 
who have been first unfortunate — then sinful — and who, finally, 
have proved themselves to be deeply and sincerely repentant ; 
but, happily, we have other plans and resources for their future. 
They are all earning money, a portion of which is laid by for 
them, and which will probably eventually take them to some 
distant country, where their former errors are unknown. Tou 
must not, however, imagine that it is principally with the adults 
and older women that I feel our mission lies. Prevention is 
my watchword, and the children are consequently our especial 
care. The rising generation of the poor may — if the rich join 
hand-in- hand — escape some of the temptations under which so 
many of their parents have fallen ; but the evil is doubtless on 
a gigantic scale — so gigantic that most men turn away from the 
work, disheartened by the seeming impossibility of success." 

" Seeming impossibility," echoed the Eector, with a marked 
emphasis on the first word. 

'^ Yes, and only seeming; for it is a cruel belief that there 
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must remain for ever upon our country a plague-spot, foul and 
spreading, such as this. There are places, Herbert, in our 
magnificent London — in that city where countless millions are 
daily risked and spent — which would shame the low-viced and 
degraded capitp,! of the vilest heathen despot. There are places 
(and I need not tell it to you) where drunken, desperate 
mothers give birth to child after child whom they destine to be 
a source of gain, and rear to a life of prostitution, theft, and 
every kind of infamy. And is it just,' think you, that our laws 
should punish those young sinners for the faults of which, 
before God, I maintain that they are not so guilty as those 
who seeing them in the slough, pass them by on the other 
side ? " 

" But, my dear Brandreth," said Herberb, " it appears to me 
that now, as ever, you are preaching doctrines and setting forth 
theories the practice of which is simply impossible. Owr Nine- 
veh will not, apparently, be levelled to the ground because of 
its sins ; and you must bear in mind that you are talking of the 
homes of tens of thousands — homes (foul though they be) 
which are valuable property — the most valuable, as I have 
heard, to the landlords who appropriate the rents of those 
squalid and overcrowded buildings." 

" And such men,'* said Brandreth, indignantly, " can forget, 
or disbelieve, that on them will fall, like an avenging thunder- 
bolt, the heavy wrath of God in the world to come ! Why, the 
very stones of this our Babylon might cry out against those 
who amass their thousands — thousands gained by the rapid 
increase of our vast population, and who, while they own the 
streets and palaces, the reeking courts and overcrowded alleys, 
where starving, sinning wretches live and die in crime, can look 
coldly on — doing nothing, or worse than nothing, to remedy 
the evil." 

"Theirs is indeed a fearful responsibility," mused Herbert ; 
" but in your rather wholesale condemnation of the rich, and 
zeal for reformation, you seem to forget the magnificent and 
costly London charities ; the Eagged Schools, the Model Lodg- 
ing-houses, the many Eefuges for the Destitute. I know little 
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of London or of its beneficent institutions, but I hear of these 
things, and believe in them." 

" And so also do I — and have, moreover, unbounded faith in 
the excellence of the motives by the promptings of which those 
admirable institutions were called into being. But after all, 
these are little more than palliatives — dangerous palliatives 
even, inasmuch as they tend to the retarding of more funda- 
mental and vigorous measures. Many a generation has passed 
away since London was apostrophised, by one of the wisest of 
our philosophers, as — 

* The needy villains' general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome.' 

The perilous stuff collected in the heart of our great city 
has accumulated alarmingly since those words were written. 
The Sewer is far deeper now, and the filth thj.t it contains 
more dense and dark. Much has been done, and lavish sums 
have been expended on beautifying the * outside of the cup and 
platter; " but for the interior I fear the time is yet far distant 
when its cleansing will be thoroughly and extensively effected. 
"Were the nurseries of crime levelled to the dust, and were the 
light of day let into the* vile refuges of the criminal, the sum- 
total of evil deeds must of necessity be lessened ; for, their 
places of safety destroyed, the fear .of discovery would act as a 
wholesome check. It is the existence of such vile places as I 
am speaking of that is a blot alike on our Legislature and on 
the wealthy classes ; and till something be done to remedy the 
evil, not all the London schools and charities, nor all the refuges 
which I trust may, after awhile, spring up in the country, will 
be ab)e to effect much towards the prevention of crime. And 
can you declare to me, Herbert — can you, who have thought 
seriously on these subjects, maintain that the landlord is not 
in a great degree responsible for the vicious acts of his ten- 
antry, when he allows the one small room for which he receives- 
his miserable rent to be inhabited (as is too often the case) 
by adults of both sexes, mingled together in a hideous, festering 
mass of impurity and pollution ? " 
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*' Eesponsible ? — yes," answered Herbert. " But the sweep- 
ing changes you advocate call for enormous individual sacrifices^ 
which I fear will never be made." 

" If we could but enlist men's ranity in the cause," remarked 
Arthur; "vanity which, under high-sounding aliases, is the 
moving principle of so many seemingly noble deeds, we might 
have some chance of success." 

** But," broke in the Eector, unceremoniously interrupting 
the musings of his friend, " I have one more question to ask, 
and that one is, how you intend to dispose of those dangerous 
animals, should you be so fortunate as to destroy their dens ? " 

" With the greater number there would be, I think, no 
difficulty," replied Arthur; "for happily there is in distant 
countries, and especially in our own colonies, far more than the 
* rood of land ' which, in the days of * Our Bold Peasantry,' 
sufficed to ' sijpport a man.' Changed air — changed scenes — 
changed associations, and, above all, the absence of congregated 
numbers, work wonders in producing reformation ; and in the 
Antipodes the scum of the London population may be purified 
and worked off into a better and less dangerous material. Not 
a few of the children would doubtless remain upon our hands 5 
but of them (as I have said before) there are good hopes. But 
a truce with our discussion for the present ; for we are coming 
within sight of the great growing child of my adoption — my 
dearly beloved though greatly altered "Wanthorpe." 

But before proceeding further we will take a look at the 
place of which its Founder and Friend spoke so lovingly* 
** "Wanthorpe" has spread and grown since last we visited it ; 
for (as Brandreth had once truly remarked) there were very- 
many among the rich and charitable who had only waited to 
learn to whom and how to give. Neither had the projector of 
that useful and now prosperous scheme been in error when he 
declared that, even in a pecuniary point of view, something 
might in time be realised by the combined industry of so 
many human beings, all working under the eye of the master, 
and each stimulated by hope for their own future advantage 
and well-doing in other lands. 
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It was a numerous assemblage that, under the guidance of 
Arthur Brandreth, was now occupied by a tour of inspection 
of the "Wanthorpe wonders. Of the party there were several 
who looked suspiciously upon the " wild plans" of him who 
(like Philip in days gone by) they still persisted in denomi- 
nating the " new man." Among those rather narrow-minded 
individuals was our old but slight acquaintance, G-eneral Owen. 
He had' become almost an aged man, and looked worn and 
haggard ; but his step was still firm, and his military figure as 
upright as ever. It had been a disappointment to him that, at 
the last moment, Edgar Thornleigh had been prevented (by a 
telegraphic despatch sent by the lawyer G-atherock) from 
joining the party; for the General was attached to his old 
friend's son, whose conduct, decorous, and not habitually 
selfish, formed a strong contrast to that of his own headr 
strong and spendthrift boys. Marie, who was also a great 
favourite with the old man, was leaning on his arm, and 
from time to time whispered, for her own consolation as 
well as for that of her companion, that Edgar would be sure 
to come later, it was but an hour by the train from London, 
and that he had promised to do the " impossible' ' both for his 
own pleasure and for hers. 

Among the joyous group who were taking their pleasure on 
that brilliant summer-day, there were few who thought at all, 
and fewer still who thought with charity, of her to whom so 
much of the excellent arrangements (in one respect at least) 
were owing. The fact was, that the county in which was 
situated the domains of "Wanthorpe and Thornleigh Abbey, 
had always experienced a feeling of animosity against the 
woman who had been enriched at the expense of one of their 
most important and honoured families. 

It was in vain that Brandreth endeavoured to enlist their 
sympathies in her favour. He was hardly listened to, and the 
obnoxious Helen remained as much as ever the object of 
opprobrium and suspicion. 

** And you really see an improvement in those boys ? " asked 
the General, pointing to a number of lads who (it being the 
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vhour of recFeation) were enjoying the noisy games of higher- 
class schoolboys. They were sharp-looking children (over- 
sharp, perhaps, for their years), and many of them required 
not a little of the surveillance of the masters. 

"We hope we do," was Arthur's cautious answer. "They 
are well kept down — crushed like a field of young oats that 
has sprouted up too quickly. They are carefully removed 
from the temptation either to lie or steal, and, moreover, they 
are obliged to be obedient, though they are never frightened 
into falsehood." . 

" It sounds like good discipline," said the General, appro- 
vingly. " But, may I be allowed to ask who those children 
are, and where you discovered them ?" 

" Almost literally in the streets," answered Brandreth, with 
a sad smile. " Some are orphans, while others are cursed with 
still greater misfortunes in the fathers who begot and in the 
mothers who gave them birth. Look at their countenances : 
young as they are, there is scarcely a childish face amongst 
them. But we do not despair ; for vice had not in these cases 
grown habitual, nor had the power to act rightly become the 
impossibility which the desponding prophet spoke of when he 
said that it is * easier for the Ethiopian to change his skin, 
and the leopard his spots, than for those to do good who are 
accustomed to do evil.' " 

" Bepente nemo Jit turpismnus,^^ quoted Herbert, in an 
under- voice. "I fear, Brandreth," he continued, turning to 
his friend, " that [your holding them back from the abyss will 
be of little avail, for original inclination will probably be too 
strong for you, and that directly the restraining hand is 
removed, those knowing-looking young gentlemen will again 
follow the multitude to do evil." 

" If so, the sin will be on their own heads," said Arthur, 
seriously. " But let me move on, for I am desirous to show 
the ladies some of the women's work. Not come together 
yet?" he added, addressing a respectably-dressed middle- 
aged woman, by whom his ring for admittance at the door of 
one of the largest buildings was answered. " My dear Lady 
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Travers, I am sorry ; but this part of the * show' must, I regret 
to say, be put off till after dinner. This is a half-holiday — a 
fact which I had forgotten. It is granted in honour of our 
Sovereign's birthday, and with the hope of keeping the 
memory of exalted virtue in the hearts of the poor, the 
tempted, and the fallen." 

Gaily, and with many a lively sally and sportive jest, the 
brilliant company seated themselves in the pleasant shade, 
appreciating alike both the bright summer-day and the luxuri- 
ous repast that had been prepared for them. The branches of 
the ancient lime-trees feathered almost to the ground, and 
were laden with perfumed blossoms. A scent of crushed fern- 
leaves and of distant beanflowers mingled in the balmy air, 
while from beneath one giant monarch of the woods cheerful 
voices sounded. Corks from pleasant-looking, long-necked 
bottles flew round, and goodly dishes tempted all to eat and to 
enjoy. 

" I am glad you left yourself a tree, Brandreth," said a 
robust gentleman, as he banded his plate for a second supply 
of lobster-salad. "Tou are not quite for a community of 
goods, which is agreeable under the circumstances." 

"!N'either quite, nor at all," said Arthur, smiling. "But I 
have discussed my opinions and projects enough, considering 
that I am a perfect tyro in politics, and. am yet in my A B 
as regards any statistics whatever." 

"No," remarked the General, who was also apparently 
forgetting that there is " death in the lobster pot" — (a serious 
mistake after seventy) — " no, you are too Quixotic, I fear, to 
know much about the ' Ways and Means,' or you would not 
have given up such a place as this to thp rabble." 

" But I have not given it up," said Arthur, deprecatingly. 

" No, but you can't live in it — you dou't enjoy it," 
suggested a pretty married lady, who liked every place to 
be open for everything." 

" I should never have enjoyed Wanthorpe as a home," said 
Brandreth, with a half-sigh ; " so I have little merit in what the 
General calls * giving it up.' I prefer my other estate, and 
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mik two such possessions as mine, surelj it was not too much 
to utilise one, as I have done I" And having so spoken, he 
turned the conversation to other subjects. 

Need it be said that Society had long since ratified the judg- 
ment of the Court of Assize, and pronounced Lady Thorn- 
leigh*8 pardon ? Nor was it pardon only that she obtained for 
the deception she had been guilty of; for ini,her favour (now 
that she was again established at the Abbey) many a former 
stone-thrower could find an extenuating circumstance. No 
shame was felt by those who in her ^versity had. repelled 
and disowned her ; they had but done their duty in upholding 
the cause of virtue, and, by reprobating vice, showing how 
unpleasant in their nostrils was the savour of it ! Well, we 
will not blame them ; for what is the use of bristles if they are 
not to be erected, and why is the world so good if it cannot 
show its detestation of the bad ? 

Lady Thornleigh had an heir-apparent — ^poor, doubtless; but 
there are always contingencies, and how many young ladies 
have married on them alone ! So it was therefore that Ger- 
trude, despite the cloud that had so long obscured the bright- 
ness of her reputation, was welcomed cordially among the 
magnates of her county. 

They did not all keep together, that pleasant company ; for 
four of the ladies (namely, Mrs. Duncan and her daughter. 
Lady Thornleigh and Alice) had repaired to Arthur's quarters. 
It was not the first time that they had visited Wanthorpe ; but 
it was the only occasion on which Lady Thornleigh had run the 
smallest risk of meeting with Mrs. Vaughan. At any time 
such an occurrence would to Gertrude have been distressing 
and annoying in the extreme ; but to come in contact with the 
"proscribed one" while numbers of curious spectators were 
witnesses of and commentators on the event would, to one 
so weak as Philip's widow, be unendurable. This was Ger- 
trude's reason for seeking the privacy of Arthur's " hut " ; 
nor could all Alice's assurances that, on such occasions 
as the present, Helen remained strictly secluded in her own. 
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house, have any effect in persuading her to remain with their 
friends. 

It was to the magnificent mansion which Arthur's father 
(one of the wealthiest of our merchant-princes) had built in 
the centre of that beautiful domain, that his son and the 
inheritor of his wealth now conducted his guests. They 
ascended a flight of broad stone-steps, and from a beautiful 
portico entered the halL This, also, was on a large and lofty 
scale; and from it the visitors proceeded into numberless 
spacious rooms, all given up to the various uses and labours of 
the women who were employed within the extensive walls. 
The description of work done was of different kinds, and some 
of a sort hitherto considered unfitted for the hands and the 
intelligence of women. But they were all busy, all earning 
money, and all grateful when the ladies purchased specimens of 
their industry and ingenuity. 

Meanwhile some of the gentlemen, while engaged in eager 
discussion, had allowed the ladies (with but few attendants of 
the other sex) to wander about the building seeking entertain- 
ment as best they might. Perhaps, while so employed, some of 
the young and the unthinking ones might have deemed it a 
waste and a desecration that those magnificently proportioned 
rooms should be filled to overflowing with poorly-dressed and 
toiling females. If such, however, were among their thoughts, 
they gave no utterance to them, but looked, and smiled, and 
admired, aa though their hearts, too, were set upon the good 
work. 

At length they came to a long and narrow corridor, in which 
were several doors, all covered with thick green baize. From the 
rooms within no sound was heard ; but, impelled by curiosity, 
one of the ladies pushed against the nearest door, which at once 
yielded to her touch. 

Those thoughtless visitors had (unknown to themselves) 
intruded into a portion of the building that was not generally 
open to the public. Within those mysterious-looking en- 
trances were certain inmates (patients they might well be 
(sailed), whose mental state required the greatest and the most 
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unremitting watchfulness. Helen was seldom absent for any 
length of time from the trying duties which the care of those 
poor creatures (whose minds and resolves were tottering on the 
giddy narrow fence which lies between good and evil) entailed 
upon her. Often in the night was she summoned to still the 
ravings of some poor sinful girl, whose feeble nerves, diseased by 
excitement, had utterly given way ; and for hours would the 
noble woman remain with her, soothing and counselling one 
whose glory so lately was in her shame. 

It was to a case such as this that Mrs. Vaughan (about an 
hour previous to the incursion of the " County " ladies) had 
been suddenly called. She was occupied about what seemed, 
even to her sanguine spirit, a nearly hopeless task — namely, that 
of administering medicine to a mind never strong, and now 
sunk into a despondency so dark that light would scarcely pene- 
trate it. 

When Lady Travers (the wife of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
therefore the first in order of precedence) entered the room 
with her party, a book was in Helen's hand ; for she had been 
reading aloud, and had endeavoured to interest her auditor, but 
in vain. There was some needlework in the girl's lap, but she 
was not occupied with it ; and between her and Helen there 
stood a draughtboard, on which it was evident that the latter 
had striven to engage the invalid's attention. There was no 
beauty in the face that looked so " old " and dull, but, on the 
contrary, the features were coarse and the countenance repul- 
sive: still the wretched being had a soul to be saved, and 
therefore (uninteresting and all-unpromising as she seemed) 
the efforts made in her behalf were never relaxed. 

Helen rose when the ladies approached. She was vexed at 
their entrance, and much distressed when Lady Travers, in an 
audible whisper, inquired of a gentleman near her who that 
person was. Unfortunately for the object of her curiosity, the 
latter was known by sight to many persons, and, among the 
rest, to the one who answered Lady Travers's question by the 
announcement that the "person" was no other than Mrs. 
Vaughan. Lady Travers was the "greatest" lady in the 
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county — a beauty, and a lover of popularity. She had not 
been quite born to the station she was filling, and previous to 
her exaltation had been merely known as a pretty, pleasing, 
good-tempered girl ; but she had entered fully and at once into 
what she (in her ignorance) imagined to be the requirements 
of her new position — not growing "fine by degrees," but 
becoming " beautifully greater " from the moment of her exal- 
tation. To those she considered her equals, and also to persons 
thoroughly and irremediably established in a station beneath 
her own, her smiles were beaming and profuse ; but, pleasant as 
she could seem, and bright as was her beauty, she could not 
conceal from the fastidious and clearsighted the hollowness 
both of her head and heart. 

"So that is Mrs. Vaughan," she said, in a half- whisper. 
" Could one talk to her ? " 

" Certainly, if you wish it," answered General Owen's son. 
" But I will call Brandreth, for I do not know Mrs. Vaughan, 

and " In short. Colonel Owen felt (though the ladies did 

not) the awkwardness of Helen's position, and would have 
shielded her if he could. 

But while they stood there, the object of their scrutiny was 
hearing it with a calm exterior, yet with a beating heart. The 
room was darkened, and in the half-light her beauty looked 
even greater than it really was. Her figure had lost nothing 
of its grace and symmetry, and the faultless features were as 
lovely as in her youthful days. She was dressed, as was custo- 
mary with her, in black ; and the small hands and the still 
rounded throat gleamed from the dusky shadows of her dress. 
Tor a moment Lady Travers glanced suspiciously at an amount 
of loveliness for which she had scarcely been prepared ; and 
then, recollecting that she herself was among the favoured few 
who can touch pitch without being defiled, she advanced 
towards Helen with a radiant smile. 

" I believe I am speaking to Mrs. Vaughan ? " she said, with 
a courtesy in which there was unmistakable condescension. 

Helen made a slight but respectful inclination of the head, 
but her heart was throbbipg even faster than before. 
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"We have been so immensely interested," continned the 
puissantehidj, "It really is quite charming to see so many 
poor people working. Is this one ill ? I wonder you don't 
put them all into a dress." 

Helen had by this time recovered her composure ; and her 
thoughts had turned towards the girl, whose condition would 
not, she felt, be ameliorated by the many curious eyes that 
were fixed on her. 

" Will you allow me," she said, with, a gentle and quiet 
dignity, " to suggest that you should visit some other rooms ? 
These are strictly private; and if you would kindly wait a 
moment outside, I will ring the bell for some one to conduct 
you through the building." 

And this was all that Lady Travers' affability had gained 
for her — to be requested to leave the room by " a Mrs. 
Yaughan ! " Her brow grew dark, and the angry clound spread 
sympathetically over the countenances of those around her. 

Helen felt instinctively that there was danger in the air, 
and in her deep humility trembled as she was left there 
standing in their midst. 

The ladies, without moving, held an audible colloquy among 
themselves. 

"I wonder what has become of Mr. Brandreth?" said Lady 
Travers, turning to an acquaintance of stately mien ; and Helen 
noticed how different was her tone when she spoke to a lady 
who was " within the pale." 

" Indeed, yes," responded the individual addressed ; " where 
can he be ? How very inconsiderate of him to leave us ! I 
never was in such a painful position before." And one and 
all looked at Helen as though there were pollution in the 
atmosphere she breathed. 

"Ah!" thought she, in her painful loneliness, "where are 
my few kind friends? — where the generous Mrs. Duncan, 
the high-minded Alice, the considerate and true-hearted 
Brandreth?" And the moments she was passing seemed an 
age of torture to the humbled woman who endured them. 

In the meanwhile Brandreth, little guessing what was passing 
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in that secluded chamber, had (with most of the gentlemen) 
returned to the entrance-hall. They had scarcely been there 
a moment, when a carriage drove rapidly to the door, and a 
young man sprang hastily out. In a moment he was at the 
summit of the steps, and grasping Arthur's hand. 

"Brandreth," he said, " did you know of this ?" 

"Of what?'* 

" Of what Gatherock knew, and never told me of till all was 
safe and certain ? Of the finding of my father's will — of my 
great good fortune ? " 

" And of the deep debt of gratitude you owe to one to 
whom you have hitherto neglected to pay even the smalleat 
instalment," said Arthur, as he stood with folded arms, looking 
gravely at the excited young man. 

" I know it — I feel it ; and I have been to her house, but 
cannot find her. Brandreth, can you tell me where she 
is?" 

By this time all present were aware of what had occurred, 
and had drawn round Edgar to congratulate him on " his good 
luck." But the heir of Thornleigh scarcely heeded them, and 
turned again to Arthur with a renewed inquiry concerning 
Helen's whereabouts. At that moment a servant belonging to 
the establishment crossed the hall, and, in answer to Brand - 
reth's question, said "that to the best of her belief Mrs. 
Vaughan was in one of the private rooms." 

"Let us seek her there," said Arthur. "My lord," he 
added, turning to Lord Travers, " I need not ask whether you 
are willing to show the benefactor of your old firiend's son, 
that you, at least, appreciate her conduct as it deserves." 

Lord Travers expressed his willingness to pay this tribute of 
respect to Mrs. Yaughan. He was a man whom every one 
respected, and some loved. As fond of popularity as his wife, 
he had more heart, and was besides sometimes the slave of 
impulse. In calmer moments he might have thought twice 
before he committed himself openly as Helen's partisan (poor 
Helen, too, as the world must know her now to be) ; but semel 
insanivimus omnes, and the Lord Lieutenant— 'intellectual, 
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graceful, and dignified — could, once at least in his life, afford 
to make a mistake. 

It was when Helen's confusion and distress were at their 
height that the voices of the gentlemen were at last heard in 
the corridor. 

The first face that Mrs. Vaughan perceived was Arthur 
Brandreth's; but immediately following him came a young 
man tall, and slight and fair, whom at a glance she knew to 
be Philip's son. Arthur led him towards her. 

"Mrs. Vaughan," he said, in a tone of marked respect, "I 
have brought you one by whom you have been far too long 
unknown. Edgar, this lady is Mrs. Vaughan." 

The young man bowed timidly, for the sight of the woman 
to whom he owed so much embarrassed him ; but though his 
words were long in coming, they were spoken to the purpose 
at last. 

" Mrs. Vaughan," he said, in a low and agitated voice, " I 
have come to confess that I have been ungrateful, suspicious, 
and resentful. I have come, too," he added, gathering courage 
as he proceeded, " to thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for all your generous kindness." 

Helen drew a long breath, for her courage and her self- 
command were nearly exhausted, both having been severely 
taxed byt he demands which during the last few hours had 
been made upon them. She made a last effort to speak with 
calmness, but the attempt was signally unsuccessful. 

"I thank you," she said, "for your kind intention; but I 
require and expect no gratitude for having merely done my 
duty. And now, will you allow me to pass, for the heat is 
oppressive, and I am faint ? " 

The words were barely uttered when all things seemed to 
grow indistinct around her. The walls appeared to dance 
and reel — the gathering darkness grew more dense — and, for 
the first time within her memory, she fell in a swoon upon the 
floor. 

There was no lack now of kindly sympathy, or of prompt 
assistance in her need; for though prosperity and habits of 
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self-indulgence may engender a forgetfulness of the sorrows 
of those less favoured, the sight of suffering seldom fails to 
recall even the spoilt children of fortune to their better selves. 

When Helen returned to consciousness, she found herself 
in the corridor, near an open window, with many helping 
hands offering restoratives for her use ; and the moment that 
she was strong enough to stand, Lord Travers advanced, and 
gently drew her arm within his own. 

She took it almost mechanically, and wifch its support slowly 
traversed the passages that led to the hall of entrance. 
Eut not now (as an hour before it had been) was that entrance 
quiet and deserted; for there, and at the door where none had 
ever implored in vain for shelter and for mercy, a crowd of 
women was assembled. 

Among them was their benefactor Arthur: Arthur, who 
had just made known to them the welcome tidings that she 
they loved and reverenced would no longer come amongst 
them as a "visitor," but would live there always — never 
(Ood willing) to leave the Home and the grateful hearts at 
Wanthorpe. 

There was a sound of joyful voices, low and tender, whea 
the pale but sweet-faced woman appeared amongst them.^ 
The murmur grew and strengthened as, with a faint but happy 
smile upon her trembling lip, she passed along the ranks ; and 
many a fervent whisper of " God bless her !" rising from Uist 
untutored crowd, sank in the hearts around, and was heard^ 
we doubt not, in the Courts above ! 



CONCLUSION. 

'< Tliat time is dead for erer, child, 
Drowned, frozen, dead for ever ! 
We look on the past, 
And stare aghast 
At the spectres wailing, pale and ghast, 
Of hopes which thoa and I hleguiled 
To death on life's dark river." 

P. B. Shellet. 

^' And bo Mrs. Yaugban is redaced to the necessity of work- 
ing for her daily bread P By Heaven, it is too bad ! " 

The indignant words just quoted were Johnnie Paulett's, and 
they were addressed to his friend Brandreth. 

"It is her own fault, if fault it be," replied the latter, " for 
she will accept of no aid from anyone ; and that die will not do 
so from Thomleigh is that wrong-headed boy's worst punish- 
ment for his long-continued injustice and suspicion." 

" Serve him right," said Paulett ; " I always said the fellow 
was a * prig,' and it's proved that I was right. But you, none 
of you know half that woman's worth ; for it is not your cold, 
always-right people that can understand and appreciate such a 
character as Helen Vaughan's. But I shall pay a visit to your 
* Eefuge for the Destitute,' and ascertain whether, among you, 
you are not working her to death." 

" We will go there together," said Arthur ; and before many 
days had passed, the plan was put in execution. 

A year had at that time scarcely elapsed since Helen had 
seen the friend for whom, notwithstanding his follies and his 
faults, she entertained so sincere an affection. In those few 
months a great change had been wrought in Johnnie's appear- 
ance ; for his days had been passed half in illness, and half in 
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the dissipation which he had no longer the constitution to 
endure, or the inclination to indulge in. 

With a quicksightedness which was perhaps the offspring of 
personal vanity, he guessed what was passing in Helen's mind, 
and responded to the look, which was one both of regret and 
inquiry : 

" Tou see a great change in me — don't deny it — you know 
that I always hated half-confidences and concealments. I am 
a great deal greyer, more wrinkled, and stupid. Gad, Helen ! 
how I do hate to think of old age, and lingering twilight 
shadows ! — 

* Seeing the sunbeams crawl 
Inch by inch along the wall/ 

Pah!" 

" But you have so many friends," suggested Helen, consol- 
ingly — ".so many to stand between you and the coming shadow, 
that you will scarcely perceive it as it steals along." 

"And do you not know that (according to querulous old 
Timon) men shut their doors against the setting sun ? " said 
Paulett. "But enough of me and of my coming extinction ; you 
must talk of yourself, and tell me if you really like this 
life." 

" Indeed I do, and am moreover convinced that it is the only 
mode of existence for which I was originally intended. My 
days are spent (and not unhappily) in preaching and exempli- 
iVing the truth of Voltaire's maxim, that * Le travail eloigne de 
nous trots grands maux, — Vennui, le vice, et le besoin,^ " 

" And your future ? — and when you can work no longer ? Is 
there any provisjion assured to you when night comes ? " asked 
Paulett, with greater seriousness than he usually displayed 
when speaking of pecuniary matters. 

" The labourer is worthy of his hire — at least so thinks my 
paymaster ; and in this case he liberally carries out his prin- 
ciple, that in the matter of wages given, there should be enough 
and to spare." 

"And the loneliness, from which I confess that I should 

Q G 2 
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shrink with even a morbid dread ? '* asked Johnnie, with a per- 
ceptible shudder at the idea of his own companionship. 

" Of that I have no fear, for a disabled soldier-brother is 
coming home to end his days with me ; and the Cross of Vic- 
toria on the pensioned Sergeant's breast will in itself be a 
stimulant and a solace to me.'' 

" Brave woman ! " exclaimed Johnnie, " and true as brave I 
But," continued he, in a lighter tone, " perhaps under peculiar 
circumstances you might be induced to receive another weak 
and rather dilapidated brother into your reformatory. Tell me 
—is there any limit to the age at which sinners may hope to be- 
admitted within the pale of your charities ? " 

" No unrepentant ones," replied Helen, with a smile. 

"Then I suspect you have little chance at present of entrap* 
ping one we both know of; for Katie Eeilly's hour of remorse 
has not yet struck, nor will it, till her sins quit her. Should 
that time ever arrive, she will (as many a woman has done be- 
fore her) lay the flattering unctdon to her soul that she has 
abandoned them.** 

" Poor Katie ! *' said Helen, s^dly. " A valuable nature was 
sacrificed when hers was turned to evil ! But I do not despair ; 
for there is good stuff to work upon, and the time will, I trust, 
come when Katie's reformation will be a source of happiness 
both to her and to myself." 

" Noris verronSy* was Johnnie's incredulous rejoinder. " But 
I hope that, in the meantime, you are not entirely dependent 
on the rather remote contingency of Mrs. Eeilly's return to the 
paths of virtue. I trust that you have some acquaintances — 
some friends ! " 

" Indeed I have— and more than I had any right either to 
hope for or expect." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed Paulett, authoritatively. 

" Anything but nonsense : for the world (and I have almost 
ceased to wonder at its measures of precaution) — the world will 
not make a distinction between sin indulged in and sin aban- 
doned and repented of. As long, therefore, as society considers 
it a duty to exclude women who — women, I mean, like me — 
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from its ranks, it is an act of courage and, to a certain extent, 
one of self-sacrifice in those few who dare to make themselves 
•exceptions to the rule." 

" What bores women are about one another ! " said Johnnie, 
rather disjointedly ; " you never hear men attacking their own 
fipecies in this virulent, vicious fashion." 

" Because they have, happily, other and more absorbing em- 
ployments ; while we, in our restless idleness, allow our thoughts 
to dwell so much and so unduly on men's notice and admira- 
tion th^t But I have talked and listened enough, for my 

holiday-time is over ; and as the sun is setting, I must bid you 
farewell." 

They were alone, for Brandreth had been called away from 
them on business ; and as she spoke, Paulett, looking towards 
the glowing West, saw, through a vista in the trees, that the 
fiun was sinking to rest behind the distant hills. The parting 
rays shone fuU on Helen's face, and thence, glancing on the 
hundred windows of Wanthorpe Court, bathed the stately 
edifice in a flood of golden light, 

" Helen ! " whispered Paulett, " you look beautiful in your 
golden setting — beautiful and bright ! And oh ! " continued 
the world-wearied man, "would that I could hope for a ray like 
this to shine upon my evening! Helen! you would never 
think it, but it is nevertheless true, that I envy the very beggar in 
the streets who has the chance of a long life before him ; and 
there is one light-hearted wretch, who sweeps the crossing near 
ray house, who, when he laughs and sings, calls up witliin me 

thoughts which " But here the expression of sentiment (or, 

it may be, of something better still) was nipped in the bud by 
the appearance of Arthur in the distance; and Johnnie 
contented himself with adding, while he laughed carelessly — 
" which makes me feel that it is * better to be a living dog than 
a. dead lion.' " 

The tears were standing in Helen's eyes while he said 
the words ; and even as he looked upon her speaking face, 
the golden light passed from it, leaving it wellnigh in 
darkness. 
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Jolumie took her hand, and wrung it with almost painful 
force. " Farewell," he said, " and may Qoi bless you ! Helen, 
I often wish that you could again be my neighbour and my 
friend ; for I have had my warnings, and when pain and sick- 
ness [come, I But' enough of this ; for I must seek out 

Brandreth, and hasten to the train before the last bell has 
rung. Once more then, fare you well ! " and hurrying away, 
she was left alone. 

Another year has now passed away, and the "last bell" 
has sounded for none of those with whom we have been 
lingering. 

Johnnie Paulett is still mechanically pursuing his daily 
round of so-called pleasures; and during the "season,*' — 
though his locks are still more scant, and the lines have multi- 
plied upon his brow, — he may be seen at the window of hi« 
Club, in the Park, and at the theatres. Not a few lonely hours, 
however, has he now to pass, and many a " corporeal suffer- 
ance " to endure, with no companion to enliven him, and only 
his friendly doctor to whom to impart the history of his woes. 
Edward Burrowes (who has progressed almost into a London 
celebrity) never accepts a fee from Johnnie, but visits the 
gout-racked invalid whenever, either as physician or as friend, 
his services are required. Helen often hears of Paulett from 
her cousin, but only from him ; for the visit of her old friend 
to Wanthorpe has never been repeated, and her own means of 
communication with the world are far from frequent. 

Prom Burrowes, too, she sometimes receives tidings of her 
whom we have ventured to glance at in this history — of the 
Katie Reilly who is among the few friends by whom Johnnie 
has not been deserted in his coming age. To the world Mrs. 
Keilly seems still to be as fair, as brilliant, and as joyous as in 
the early days when her career of sin and dissipation was at its 
zenith ; but there are some behind the scenes — the doctor who 
counts the beatings of the rapid fluttering pulse, and the 
attendant who administers the nightly anodyne — by whom a 
sadder and less flattering tale might perchance be told. 
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Many are the tLoughts bestowed by Helen on the once gay 
and happy Irish girl; and even though she hears that the 
** silver-greys " are still driven by Katie in the Park right 
furiously, and that in many a scene of revelry the erring girl 
is nightly met with, her friend does not despair, but, 
hoping even against hope, awaits the return of the repentant 
one. 

And now to the patient and self-sacrificing woman (who but 
for the presence of her invalided brother would be almost 
companionless), how can we bid farewell ? 

She has no longer near her a supporting friend : for Mrs. 
Duncan — she whose " widow's cruse " of the oil that " maketh 
of a cheerful countenance" never foiled her — has gone to a 
more distant home. Her daughter is now the wife of Edgar 
Thomleigh, and the solitary mother has migrated to the neigh- 
bourhood of her child. 

Philip's widow and the matron of Wanthorpe have never 
met since the day when, in the inn at Auray, the latter warned 
Gertrude that, by her wish, their paths in life would remain 
asunder; and as, from many varied causes, Alice cannot be 
often at the " Eefuge," it follows that Helen (when during 
the long winter eveniugs she sits by the fire and builds 
her hope in heaven) has no lack of time for retrospective 
thought. 

When Eoger Langton, after the Indian war was over, returned 
to England, he was a wreck both in body and in mind : but 
time and quiet have done much towards restoring to vigour 
the brain that had been weakened by sunstroke and fatigue, 
and he is moreover gradually becoming accustomed to the 
ingenious substitutes supplied by art for the limbs that he 
has lost in the service of his country. His pension suffices to 
provide him with the necessaries of life ; but the inaction to 
which he is condemned, and possibly the remorseful memories 
that haunt him, induce a melancholy and dejection that threaten 
to become morbid in their character. His sister notices the 
gathering cloud, and after listening to the outpouring of his 
h^art, discovers that Eoger's sensitiveness to the slights which 
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she is still condemned to undergo is one chief origin of his 
4K>rrows. 

Then Helen, in persuasiTe accents, reasons with and pacifies 
him. 

** Courage," she says, "and let us fight our last hattle 
brayelj out; we have only ourselves to thank for the trials 
and mortifications we have undergone, and but ourselves to 
accuse in that we — the last of our race — are childless, poor, 
and lonely. Truly we have sown the whirlwind, and must 
reap the storm!" 

" But now," urged Boger, " now that your time is passed in 
doing good, and that the life you lead is pure and blameless, 
surely it is time that your errors should be no longer remem- 
bered against you ! And when I think how powerless is my 
arm to defend the sister who has given me all, and how 
unworthy are many who " 

" Hush !*' interrupted Helen, laying her hand upon his lips. 
** Hush ! For the time is past when I could be led away by 
reasoning such as this, or coald flatter myself that a com- 
parison with the offences of others could render my own more 
venial. But if (as I believe) you love me, and are grateful for 
the little aid I was once able to bestow, you will be patient 
when, in my deep anxiety for your mind's wellbeing, I warn 
you that even for a mutilated soldier there is work to do. 
Shoulder your crutch then, brother," added she, with an en- 
couraging but mournful playfulness, " and, ceasing to indulge 
in vain regrets, at once be up and doing." 

"Bat doing what?" asked Boger, startled at her appeal. 
" Surely you are jesting ; for can you look on me, and say that 
my days for labour are not over ?" 

" Over!" retorted Helen — "never, while you have a brain 
to comprehend, a soul to feel, and a tongue to utter truths ! 
You are among English hearts, my brother, and in the midst 
of those who, while they look upon the Gross you wear, will 
haply listen to your words more gladly than to those of either 
priest or teacher. Mix with these people, then, dear Roger, 
and let their interests be yours : believing one who has proved 
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the fact, that there is scarcely a soul's weariness that cannot 
be alleviated hy work, or a sorrow that may not be softened by 
^'pmpathy with the afflicted. 

" Once more then, I say, let our watchwords be Faith and 
Hope ; and, following after Charity, let us * argue not against 
Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot of heart or hope, but 
still bear up, and steer right onwards' to the haven of our 
rest!" 
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